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Foreword 


The absence of a detailed summary of the numerous federal-provincial con- 
ditional grant and shared-cost programmes has long been felt by officials and the 
interested public. To fill this need for official purposes, the Federal-Provincial 
Relations Division of the Department of Finance prepared for the use of the 
members of the Federal-Provincial Continuing Committee on Fiscal and Eco- 
nomic Matters a brief historical summary of the various joint programmes in 
existence in 1962. The summary was presented to the Continuing Committee at 
its June 1963 meeting. The current interest in this area of federal-provincial 
relations warrants the summary being made available to a wider audience. The 
summary was brought down to December 31, 1962. No account is given of new 
programmes or changes in existing programmes that may have occurred since that 
time. The statistical tables show the federal payments to each province under the 
various programmes but they do not reveal federal expenditures under shared- 
cost programmes in which the two levels of government independently carry out 
their portion of a joint project. The federal expenditure on such projects is set out 
in the descriptive narrative. 


R. B. Bryce, 
Deputy Minister of Finance. 


Ottawa, 
October 1, 1963. 
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DATA PAPERS ON SPECIFIC CONDITIONAL 
GRANT PROGRAMMES 


AGRICULTURE 


1. Agricultural Manpower 


The federal Department of Labour annually enters into a Farm Labour 
Agreement with each province (Newfoundland excepted) by which the federal 
and provincial governments agree to share equally the cost of a co-operative 
programme under which workers engaged in agriculture and other primary 
industries are transferred by organized movement from areas of labour surplus 
to areas of labour shortage, as the seasons require. The programme covers move- 
ment of workers within a province, between provinces, and between Canada and 
the United States, as the need arises. 

The first shared-cost agreement was made between Canada and Ontario in 
1941, and in 1942 similar agreements were entered into with the remaining eight 
provinces and have been annually renewed since that date. 

The programme in each province is guided by a Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Committee and a provincial director. In late fall of each year there is a 
Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference, at which representatives of the 
¥Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Committee are present who review the past 
year and estimate the possible labour needs of the ensuing year. The Conferences 
have annually advised a renewal of the agreement, and each year estimate cost 
of such agreement for each province. On the basis of their estimate, the maxi- 
mum federal contribution per province is decided and written into the federal- 
provincial agreement. 

The transportation cost of inter-provincial recruitment and movement of 
farm workers is initially paid by the federal Department, of Labour through the 
agency of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, and the provinces reimburse 
the federal government for 50% of such expenditure. The intra-provincial costs 
of recruiting, transporting, sheltering, etc., are. borne initially by the province, 
and the federal government reimburses. the provinces for 50% of such 


expenditures. 
Bs a in re ee eee 
up to March 31, 
1961 1961-62 
AN CUO Ce oe eek ate Eee Be hence, Misia ts) mee, Se $ — + $ — 
Rripee od wardelslandoarecsst £435 actin ese. errors 21,882 5,389 
NGG COL Lae 8 ee 3 io nas een hil exctenamaninrmiesets ae RR aaatng! 130,759 8,636 
New scumewatlan. pc aed coe oe oes ee Cass os pede Caan es 61,659 4,198 
GIUCDEEs shies oes stg eve as tetas eis © Gemienay ee ea ance te 287,560 21,194 
Mntari OU”. Os: PAR ARE OR OVEN. ee a ie ee 1,213,982 11,131 
Manitobsobih were iiis.zee whose ORL tHe 290,697 — 17,199 
Sere leeré ele WAT 4 Anne bees tosis Sess Sve faves bao taras 607,199 19,810 
pe re POR Bele S, Ae: Sy ee 837 422 56,420 
PSII OILS mc a ie a hae Ca ae Coe pea tes ecru oe 390,899 8,299 
DL OL Silemicr ees attr <A eee le Rah ee ae tt $ 3,842,059 $ 152,276 


72530-9—23 
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The federal contributions to the provinces under this programme from its 
inception up until March 31, 1962, total $4 million and the net cost to the federal 
government of inter-provincial transport of farm workers up to March 31, 1962, 
has been $.7 million. The federal contributions by province up to March 31, 
1961, and the contributions for 1961-62, are set out in the above table. 


2. Freight Assistance on Livestock Shipments to the Royal Winter Fair 


The federal government reimburses the provinces to the amount of 75% of 
the costs to the provinces of shipping livestock from the provinces to the Royal 
Winter Fair. The federal government shares only the freight charges on carload 
lots from a central collecting point in each province to Toronto and return. 
Federal assistance is not available to Ontario. 

This shared-cost programme originated in 1946-47 when the annual operating 
subsidy of $35,000, guaranteed the Royal Winter Fair in 1927 for twenty years 
(17 Geo. V., ec. 9), terminated. In 1960-61, the federal contributions amounted 
to $20,369, and the contributions for 1961-62 were $28,000. 


3. Agriculture Lime Assistance 


In continuation of a policy begun during the Second World War (1943-44), 
the federal government, under authority of an Order-in-Council dated March 4, 
1958, shares with the governments of seven provinces (Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and British 
Columbia) 60% of the costs of their programmes to increase the utilization of 
lime for soil amendment purposes. 

The federal contributions by province from the beginning to 1960-61, and 
the contributions for 1961-62, are listed below: 


1943-44 to 1960-61 1961-62 


Newroundiand! 5. 29, JPQON BAIA APIO DGL QO Fo abe $ 86,645 $ 18,313 
Prine’ Edward? Island’ JS. COLAO), OO TOR, 10 567,512 71,456 
IN Ova” Beotiad 7050 Fi, AN A... YUAN. sae, to, ade : 1,195,808 115,526 
NéWUBPunswitk YMAIIIEL Adon 91. ..d9, croton. 1,147,654 106,486 
Quebec wG...105, . ease woud ..edd.. saad se OT... J2VaE 5,603,468 2,238,648 
CG ARTO YOUR Sie Ws Peer Pangea «mana eae Wreck HMR ur 1) Ole 400,379 36,571 
PA Rea get en scien horemanctt ah mecrreorece any apace cnc cerearnereteneeta critter — — 
paskatchowawé daw DE Qhath occ coe cows vasavcacessucas — — 
OMMEOA 965 2 cia:d 5 AR Ios ARR oN! cae UN 2c cg de wee ae a — — 
PSO CASHIN Dia cn ae hie ee tanta, che inal. 7) onl eoe Toe 525,085 74,500 

TOWEL Bech dew bio nG sabe ies wk eve Rb ne tail ee $ 9,526,551 $ 2,661,500 


4. Reclamation of Newfoundland Barren Lands 


Commencing in fiscal year 1955-56, Canada has annually by Order-in-Council 
authorized a payment to Newfoundland of 50% (to a maximum of $125,000 in 
any one year) of the provincial costs of a programme of land clearing, breaking 
of new lands, development of marsh and bog lands, and construction of access 
roads. Newfoundland must spend on its own account no less than $122,290 per 
annum, the amount it was spending prior to federal participation in the 
programme. 
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There is no formal agreement with Newfoundland as to the location or 
amount, or existent tenure of the land that is to be reclaimed. Up to 1960-61, the 
federal contributions to Newfoundland amounted to $725,866 and for 1961-62 
the federal contribution came to $125,000. 


5. Riding and Duck Mountain Drainage and Diyking Projects 


Commencing with the fiseal year 1949-50, (P.C. 5/6191 dated December 
7, 1949) the federal government has anually entered into an agreement with the 
Province of Manitoba to contribute 50% of the construction costs (excluding 
cost of right-of-way) incurred by the province in constructing drainage and 
flood control works on streams in the Riding and Duck Mountain. drainage basin 
and on streams in the Interlake region. In addition, cost of engineering services 
in the case of drainage and flood control works are to be borne by the federal 
government through its agency, the P.F.R.A., and in the case of bridge structures, 
by the province. | 

The agreement was annually renewed; up to 1959-60 each renewal specified 
the work project for the year and that the federal share should not exceed a 
specified amount for the year in question. The amounts spent in subsequent years 
have been amounts needed to finish aspects of various work projects covered by 
former agreements. From 1949-50 to 1960-61, the federal contributions amounted 
to $775,267, and for 1961-62 the contribution was $217,040. 


6. Saskatchewan River Reclamation—Pasquia Area 


The federal government entered into an agreement siti the Province of 
Manitoba in 1953 to reclaim and eliminate flood damage to lands in that portion 
of the Saskatchewan River delta lying between the Carrot and Pasquia Rivers. 
Canada was to bear the costs of engineering services, of acquiring private lands 
necessary to the project, and of constructing the necessary works. Manitoba was 
to provide without charge Crown lands necessary to the project and to survey, 
subdivide, and supervise settlement of the reclaimed lands, subject to the proviso 
that Manitoba must make available 50% of such lands for resettlement of 
farmers from crop failure areas and to give preference to veterans. Manitoba 
was to pay to Canada 50% of the principal monies received from the sale of the 
reclaimed land except the principal monies on sales of lands to leaseholders 
(whose leases predated the reclamation) were to accrue in their entirety to 
Manitoba. 

The agreement was entered into by Canada on the understanding that the 
cost of the project would not exceed $1,350,000 and would be completed in three 
years. When it was apparent this understanding would not be met, the agreement 
was amended in 1956. The amended agreement increased the cost of the project 
to $2,300,000 to be completed over a six-year rather than a three-year period. 
In consequence of the increased costs to the federal government, the Province of 
Manitoba was to remit 75% rather than 50% of the principal monies received 
from the sale of the reclaimed land. 

The agreements were entered into under authority of Orders-in-Council (P.C. 
1953-2/571 and P.C. 1956-2/738). and the federal expenditure is covered by a 
vote in the Appropriation Act. The federal expenditure on the project up to 
March 31, 1961, amounted to $2,208,853 and the expenditure for 1961-62 was 
$13,319. The project has now been corapletad and turned oyer to the province. 
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7. South Saskatchewan River Irrigation and Power Project 


On July 25, 1958, Canada and the Province of Saskatchewan entered into 
an agreement to construct a dam and power plant on the South Saskatchewan 
River near Outlook and a subsidiary dam on the Qu’Appelle River. The project 
is to provide water for the irrigation of approximately 500,000 acres in central 
Saskatchewan, hydro-electric power, water for the Cities of Regina and Moose 
Jaw, recreational facilities, and control of flooding. 

Canada is to undertake the construction of the dams and reservoir, Sas- 
katchewan the power plant and irrigation works. With respect to the dams and 
reservoir, Canada will share 75% of the cost and Saskatchewan 25% save 
Saskatchewan’s share shall not exceed $25 million. With respect to the power 
plant, Canada will share 25% of the cost of the construction and installation of 
penstocks within the main dam that may be necessary to produce 200,000 horse- 
power at the reservoir’s minimum operating head. Of the costs shareable by 
Saskatchewan, 50% is to be paid in cash and 50% in 20-year obligations of the 
Province of Saskatchewan bearing interest at 1/8 of 1% higher than the then 
current borrowing rate of the Government of Canada. 

Saskatchewan is to assume maintenance and operation of the project on 
completion but during the first ten years, Canada is to pay for the first six years 
of the period 100% of the reservoir maintenance costs and for the remaining four 
years 50%. For a further 15 years, Canada is financially responsible for the 
consequences ensuing from any failure of the dam. Saskatchewan on its part is, 
within three years of the transfer of the reservoir to Saskatchewan, to complete 
construction of irrigational works adequate to fully irrigate a minimum of 50,000 
acres. | 
- On December 1 each year, the two governments are to exchange cost data for 
the preceding fiscal year indicating the amount of their respective costs which are 
to be paid by the other. Settlement of such costs is to be made by December 31. 

Up to March 31, 1962, Canada spent a net $30,165,796 on this project, the 
expenditure for 1961-62 was $11.5 million. The province of Saskatchewan’s share 
of the costs up to March 31, 1962, amounted to $7,797,300, of which $1,819,506 
has been remitted in cash and $1,830,379 in provincial treasury bills. 


8. Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation 


Commencing in 1943, the federal government and Nova Scotia began a 
programme of emergency repairs to marshland dykes. This programme was 
extended to New Brunswick in 1945, and from that date until 1949, Canada 
entered into annual agreements with both provinces to provide emergency re- 
pairs to dykeland structures. The provinces carried out the repairs and the 
federal government reimbursed the provinces for one-third of the cost; the re- 
maining costs were shared one-third by the province and one-third by the marsh 
owners. This programme cost the federal government a total of $311,305. 

The inadequacy of the above programme led the federal government in 1948 
to pass the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, R.S. 1952, c. 175, which 
authorized Canada to undertake in conjunction with the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, a programme of reclamation 
and development of marsh lands through the construction and reconstruction of 
dykes, aboiteaux, etc. 
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Under the authority of the above Act, Canada entered into agreements with — 
the three Maritime Provinces in 1949. Under these agreements, Canada under- 
took to bear the cost of 

(a) the construction or reconstruction of the necessary protective works, 

(b) all engineering services required by the rehabilitation programme, and 


(c) the maintenance of the protective works until the Minister of Agricul- 
ture should turn them over to the province. 


The provinces under the same agreement agreed to bear the cost of: 

(a) provision of the necessary lands for the protective works; 

(b) provision of the internal drainage system for each project; 

(c) development of a suitable land utilization policy for each project; and 


(d) the prior organization of the marshland owners in each area into a 
corporate body before the rehabilitation of the area was undertaken. 


The initiative to reclaim an area must come from the province, but the 
project will not be undertaken until an Advisory Committee on which there 
is federal and provincial representation has approved the area’s rehabilitation 
and the necessary engineering works. Each authority may carry out its responsi- 
bility separately, but if a contract is let for an entire project, each government 
pays 100% of the costs of those aspects of the contract which are its respective 
responsibility. Where a federal dyke may be utilized as a highway, etc., a 
separate agreement is negotiated in which the province bears a portion of the 
cost of the project. The provincial share is negotiated separately for such a 
special project and bears a relation to the additional expenditure necessitated 
by the adaption of the dam to highway use. Such a project was the Annapolis 
River Aboiteau-Causeway in which the costs were borne by Canada and Nova 
Scotia in the ratio of 7 to 4. Canada undertook the project and was reimbursed 
by Nova Scotia. 

Up until fiscal year 1961-62, projects under this programme had cost the 
federal government $19,632,054, of which $8.5 million was spent on capital 
projects in Nova. Scotia, $5.1 million in New Brunswick, and approximately 
$20,000 in Prince Edward Island. Under special projects Nova Scotia had, up 
to 1961-62, paid Canada $1.1 million as its share of such projects and New 
Brunswick had paid $.4 million. 


9. Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development (ARDA) 


Following consideration over the years of the problem of low rural income 
associated with marginal and sub-marginal agricultural lands and following 
the more immediate study undertaken by a Senate Special Committee on Land 
Use and a Cabinet Committee on Rural Development, Parliament was in 1961 
asked to pass enabling legislation. The objective of the legislation was to raise 
farm income by (a) finding alternative and more profitable uses for marginal 
and sub-marginal agricultural lands, (b) encouraging projects which would 
provide employment opportunities in agricultural areas, and (c) increasing 
the productivity of agricultural lands through soil improvement and conservation, 
and the development and conservation of water supplies. The legislation, entitled 
the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act (1960-61, c. 30), empowered 
the Minister of Agriculture to enter into agreements with the provinces to 
undertake joint projects in the three categories listed above and to make a 
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contribution to.a province whenever a joint project was undertaken. The Minis- 
ter also may directly or in co-operation with a province, undertake any pro- 
gramme of research and investigation which may be useful in furthering the 
objectives:of ARDA. 

On April 24, 1962, Cabinet approved a draft General Agreement to be 
entered into with the provinces which set out in broad outline the overall 
pattern of federal financial contributions and the kind of projects or programmes 
that are contemplated. Under this general agreement it is intended that specific 
agreements shall be entered into with respect to each particular project. The 
draft General Agreement was circulated to the provinces and as a result of 
provincial comments the draft General Agreement was revised. The revised 
draft was approved by the Cabinet and presented to the provinces for their 
signature. — 

The General Agreement specifies that the federal contribution shall not 
exceed $50 million over the life of the agreement (June 1, 1962, to March 31, 
1965) with a limit, on any one year’s contribution, of $20 million. The federal 
contribution is to be allotted among the provinces on the following basis: (a) an 
initial allotment of $750,000 per province and (b) the remainder in the ratio 
per province of the net value of agricultural production combined with the 
number of sub-marginal farms (those with a potential annual production or 
gross revenue of less than $1,200 per annum) and the rural population to the 
national totals of the same. The data to be employed in the determination 
of the ratio is to be drawn from the most recently published census of Canada. 
The agreement specifies that of the federal allotment to each province not 
less than 15% shall be allocated to research projects and rural development 
studies of which not less than half must be spent on projects other than rural 
development studies. The agreement further specifies that the amount of the 
federal contribution spent on soil and water conservation shall not exceed 50% 
of the province’s allotment except with the approval of the Governor in Council. 

The General Agreement provides for joint undertakings on cost-sharing on 
a wide range of possible projects for alternative uses of land, soil and water 
conservation, rural development, and research and study projects. 

The General Agreement, which provides the framework for the ARDA 
programme over an initial three-year period, has been entered into by all ten 
provinces. | 

Approval of specific projects for joint participation are in the process of 
negotiation. | 


10. Premiums on Purebred Stres 


In 1918, the federal Department of Agriculture, to assist in the improve- 
ment of Canadian livestock, began a programme of assisting in the purchase 
of desirable male breeding stock for placement on Canadian farms. The current 
programmes in which there is participation of provincial Departments of Agti- 
culture are listed below. 


(a) Premiums to Owners of Purebred Stallions 

This programme is authorized by T.B.477584-1 March 31, 1955, as amended 
by T.B.515861, April 25, 1957. It is a joint shared-cost programme involving the 
Department of Agriculture and six provinces (Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia). Each provincial 
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department shares equally the cost of inspection and annual grants to owners of 
purebred stallions which pass joint inspection and comply with specified require- 
ments. The premium schedule for each province is prepared by a Federal- 
Provincial Board and is based on the class of stallion and the number of mares 
left in foal. Each government pays its share of the premium directly to the 
owners of the stallions. The federal premium is to equate that paid by the 
province but the T.B. minute specifies a maximum on the federal premium. The 
federal share of this programme amounted to $55,656 in 1961-62. 


(b) Purebred Foal Policy 


This programme, administered under T.B. 477584-1, March 31, 1955, 
empowers the federal Department of Agriculture to pay assistance to owners of 
purebred mares that have been bred by a purebred stallion and produced a live 
foal. The federal assistance is paid directly to the owner on evidence submitted 
by provincial Agriculture Departments and shall be not more than that paid by 
the provincial department and shall in no case be more than $12.50 per mare. 


In 1961-62, one province, Saskatchewan, participated and the federal expendi- 
ture amounted to $800. 


(c) Boar distribution 


This programme is currently governed by T.B. 477584, dated Novem- 
ber 18, 1954. Under this authority the federal Department of Agriculture shares 
with the Manitoba and Saskatchewan Departments of Agriculture the cost of a 
joint federal-provincial boar distribution programme. In Manitoba, the province 
purchases purebred boars and places them on local farms and Canada pays to 
Manitoba 25% of the cost of the boars and 50% of the cost of delivery from 
point of purchase to the farms on which they are placed. In Saskatchewan, the 
province purchases the boars and sells them at a nominal sum to rural municipali- 
ties, the federal government reimburses Saskatchewan 50% of the net cost to the 
province of purchase and delivery costs. 


In 1961-62, the federal share of the cost was $2,712. 


(d) Ram Premium Policy 


Under T.B. 477584 of November 18, 1954, Canada pays to the provincial 
Departments of Agriculture in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, a share of a joint federal-provincial 
programme for the purchase and distribution, or assistance in the purchase of 
purebred rams. 


In Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, Canada pays 
to the respective department 50% of the provincial premiums paid to purchasers 
of approved purebred rams, but there is a maximum federal contribution per ram 
ranging from $7.50 to $4.00, depending on the type and grade. 

In Quebec, Canada contributes an amount equal to the provincial premium 
contribution, but the federal contribution is not to exceed $1,700 per year. 

In Manitoba, Canada pays 25% of the cost of the rams and 50% of the cost 
of delivery of rams to the farms on which they are placed. 


In Saskatchewan, 50% of the difference between the purchase price of the 
rams and the price at which the province sells them to farmers is paid by Canada. 
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The cost of the programme to the federal government in 1961-62 was $7,012. 


(e) Sire Purchase Assistance—Newfoundland 

The federal Department of Agriculture may pay to the Newfoundland 
Department of Natural Resources an amount equivalent to 50% of the amount 
paid by Newfoundland in its assistance to livestock producers in the purchase of 
purebred bulls, boars, and rams. The federal contribution to Newfoundland was 
$2,082 in 1960-61 and $1,717 in 1961-62. 


11. Swine Progeny Competitions 


Under authority of T.B. 477583, November 18, 1954, Canada participates in 
a joint federal-provincial programme to share equally with the provinces the cost 
of prize monies awarded in swine progeny competitions. The purpose of this 
programme is to stimulate interest in the production and marketing of top grade 
hogs of a quality which is essential to promote the domestic and export marketing 
of Canadian pork products. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Manitoba, are 
currently participating in this programme. Federal expenditure in 1960-61 
amounted to $1,760, and in 1961-62 to $1,705. 


12. Market Lamb Fairs and Sales Competitions 


Under T.B. 510549, January 11, 1957, the federal Department of Agriculture 
may pay to any provincial Department of Agriculture 50% of the provincial 
expenditure on market lamb shows and gales competitions. The programme is 
another of the federal livestock improvement programmes. 


The provinces of Manitoba and Newfoundland are currently participating. 
Federal expenditure in 1960-61 amounted to $2,430, and in 1961-62 to $2,511. 


13. Transportation Assistance for Breeding Ewes 


By T.B. 571700 of November 3, 1960, Canada, for a five-year period com- 
mencing with fiscal 1960-61, may pay a province an amount not to exceed one- 
half the actual transportation costs of the movement of ewes and lambs retained 
for breeding purposes. The distance must not be less than 200 miles and the 
number in any one lot not less than 150 ewes. The federal contribution amounted 
in 1960-61 to $339 and to $10,688 in 1961-62. 


14. 4-H Club Grants 


The genesis of these grants was the prizes the federal Department of Agri- 
culture began to offer in 1900 for the best results in the erowing and selecting of 
seed grain. In the intervening years boys’ and girls’ clubs have expanded into 
livestock production, various field crops, farm and home practices, and com- 
munity leadership. In 1931, the Canadian Council on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
undertook the co-ordination of the various clubs which body was in 1952 renamed 
the Canadian Council on 4-H Clubs. 


The federal Department of Agriculture shares with each of the provinces 
the costs of prizes, record books, judging cards, travel to competitions, and local 
leadership training at 4-H Club events. The federal government contributes to 
each province 50% of provincial expenditures on 4-H Club activities. The federal 
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contributions for the following two years to the provinces amounted in 1960-61 
to $100,000, and in 1961-62 to $119,986. A breakdown of the federal contributions 
by province is given below for 1961-62. 


Newfoundland? .v2 8. 932%: $ 1,909 Ontario oii Mwsesi. ofed ti: $ 43,681 

Prince Edward Island .... 4,475 Manitoba add. oct aredtocin 14,696 

Nova ScOtiie tic caaar gee: 5,147 Saskatchewan ..........+. 22,592 

New Brunswitkic....+0+.- botnet DRIED SNL: Cette its o's s/he ee 10,058 

CUED CO et. cre at fetes ee TELS British Columbia ........ 6,271 
Popa SIR EGE thy, v: $ 119,986 


15. Potato Warehouse Construction 


In 1947 (P.C. 4638, December 3, 1947), the federal government offered in 
a joint programme with the provinces to give financial assistance towards the 
construction of public potato warehouses by co-operative associations. The 
provision of frost-proof storage in areas of commercial potato production was 
designed to overcome the seasonal glut and scarcity of potatoes and thereby 
reduce the violent price fluctuations which characterized the return to the 
producers as well as the costs to the consumers. While the warehouses are 
primarily for the storage of potatoes, other produce may be stored in them. 

Under the current authority (P.C. 2017, April 20, 1950), the warehouse must 
be built and operated by a co-operative association who must pay not. less 
than 25% of the cost and the province the remainder. The federal government 
will reimburse the province for one-half of its contribution but the federal 
contribution shall not. exceed 374% of the total cost of the warehouse. 

The association is to levy charges to meet operational and maintenance 
costs and an additional charge which, after payment of fire insurance costs, is 
to be distributed equally between the federal and provincial governments. When 
this charge has reimbursed the federal and provincial governments for their 
construction assistance, the warehouse becomes the property of the co-operative 
association. 

Up to March 31, 1961, only three provinces, Prince Edward Island, Sas- 
katchewan, and British Columbia, had participated in this programme and the 
total federal contribution amounted to $245,014. In 1961-62, Manitoba partici- 
pated and the federal contribution totalled $203,269 (Manitoba $140,745, Sas- 
katchewan $37,864, and British Columbia $24,600). 


16. Crop Insurance 


Following a series of commissions and investigations by the provinces of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan on the insurance of cereal crops, the Parliament 
of Canada in 1959 introduced and passed a Crop Insurance Act (7-8 Eliz. I, 
c. 43) which Act was brought into force on August 15, 1960, by proclamation 
SCR /60-381 dated August 11, 1960. Under this legislation Canada offered to 
assist. financially, provincially operated crop insurance schemes which meet 
certain conditions. As amplified by regulations dated August 4, 1960 (P.C. 
1960-1031), Canada declared that it would enter crop insurance agreements with 
any province with respect to some 18 agricultural crops. Crops insurable under 
federal-provincial crop insurance agreements are wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax- 
seed, grain corn, buckwheat, soybeans, potatoes, sugar beets, tobacco, sunflower 
seed, rapeseed, apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries and apricots. Under the 
legislation the agreement with the province must specify the crop(s) being 
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insured, the calamity insured against, and the area or areas in which the pro- 
ducers are eligible for crop insurance. 

Canada requires that the scheme presented by a province must be 
actuarially sound in the light of available data, that a minimum percentage of 
the producers in the insurable area or a minimum percentage of the insurable 
area are participating in the scheme (25% was the percentage envisaged) and 
that the amount of insurance payable should not exceed the value of 60% of 
the long-term average yield of the insured crop in the area. The latter proviso 
implied and the Minister stated that the insurance scheme envisaged a province 
being divided into a number of insurable areas of similar risk and that the 
premiums payable would vary from area to area dependent on the risk. If the 
provincial insurance scheme meets these conditions, Canada will agree to con- 
tribute 50% of the administrative costs, an amount equal to the portion of the 
premiums paid by the province up to but not exceeding 20% of the total 
premiums. In addition, to safeguard the province from the financial effects of a 
calamity in the early years of the insurance scheme before any reserves have 
accumulated, Canada will loan to the province 75% of the amount by which 
the indemnities required to be paid under the insurance policies exceed the 
premium receipts for the year, the reserve fund, and $200,000. 

The provinces are required to administer the scheme, determine the insurable 
crops and areas, the premiums to be charged (subject to federal approval), 
solicit the policies, determine the insured damage, and the amount of the 
indemnity. The province need make no financial contribution as it can charge 
its half share of administration costs to premium income and it need make 
no net contribution to premium income. In the event of indemnities exceeding 
current premiums and reserves, the province has to advance the first $200,000 
and 25% of any remainder. The 75% of the remainder is provided by Canada 
and is to be treated as a loan. The legislation does not specify from whence 
the loan is to be repaid, but the agreement with Manitoba, the first under the 
legislation, specifies that for the first twenty years in which the loan is outstand- 
ing repayment of principal and interest will be made from the net, premium 
income and if at the end of that time some part of the loan is still outstanding, 
the remainder will be repaid by the province from provincial revenue sources 
in equal annual instalments over a fifteen-year period. The amount that may 
be diverted from net premium income to repayment of the federal loan is subject 
to certain limitations. 

The federal contribution is expected to cover between 25% and 30% of 
the costs of insurance schemes which is roughly equivalent to the federal share 
of the cost of unemployment insurance. Further, the farmers who join a crop 
insurance scheme cease to be eligible for prairie farm assistance and cease 
to be required to pay the 1% levy under P.F.R.A. The crop insurance agree- 
ments may be terminated at any time by mutual consent of the federal and 
provincial governments. The province may unilaterally terminate an agreement 
at any time but Canada must give five years’ notice of termination and such 
notice cannot be given until the agreement has been in force five years. 

Crop insurance agreements have been entered into with the provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Prince Edward Island. In each case the province limits 
the insurance coverage to test areas in order to secure the necessary operational] 
experience before launching into large scale insurance coverage. The agreement 
with Manitoba was entered into on May 24, 1961. By vote 497 of the 1961-62 
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supplementary estimates, it was made retroactive to July 18, 1959, to allow 
Canada to contribute to Manitoba’s expenses in organizing and operating a 
test crop insurance scheme for the 1960 crop year. The agreements with Sas- 
katchewan and Prince Edward Island were entered into on June 1, 1962, and 
May 31, 1962, respectively. 


Prince Edward 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Island 
lenGCrons insurable tone rmes wheat, oats, barley, wheat, oats, and potatoes 
and flax barley 
27 Tnsured agamst.. 0.620. . hail, drought, drought, flood, hail, drought, 
flood, hail, wind, excessive rainfall, 
excessive rain, frost, lightning, flood, frost, 
frost, wind, excessive rain, wind, tornado, 
tornado, disease, snow, hurricane, disease, rust, and 
rust, and pests tornado, wild life, pests 
insects, and plant 
disease 
Si Olnsurediupte, SNOW, oly 60% of 35 yr. 50%-60% of 60% of 10 yr. 
average of long-term yield average of 
yield at Wheat at price per yield and 
Board Lakehead bushel specified price 
prices (flax in agreement 
excepted) 
4, Provincial contribution. ...50% of admin. 50% of admin. — 
costs costs 


The expenditure by Canada on crop insurance during fiscal 1961-62 was 
$193,932 to Manitoba. The contribution to Manitoba in 1961-62 included Can- 
ada’s share of premiums and administration expenses for 1959-60 and 1960-61 
which came to $159,314. Canada, in March 1962, advanced Manitoba a loan of 
$479,173 at 5% to cover a portion of the deficit on the insurance scheme for the 
1961 crop year as required under the agreement. 


17. Community Well Drilling 


Under T.B. 587120 of October 5, 1961, in order to meet the shortage of water 
for stock and domestic use due to the grave drought in the Prairie Provinces, 
Canada and the Prairie Provinces agreed to share with the municipalities the 
cost of drilling and equipping community wells for community use. On projects 
approved by the P.F.R.A. and a province, Canada was to contribute 357% of the 
costs to the municipality for drilling and equipping community wells, where the 
provinces contributed 35%, and the remainder was borne by the municipality. 
The municipality was to initiate each project, pay all accounts, and submit its 
claim to the province for reimbursement. The programme was initially to ter- 
minate on March 31, 1962, and a maximum limit of $150,000 was placed on the 
federal contribution; but the programme has since been extended to March 31, 
1963, with a further limit of $150,000 on the federal contribution during 1962-63. 
The programme was extended partly because the severe winter limited the num- 
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ber of wells completed in 1961-62. The federal contributions in 1961-62 amounted 
to $10,928 (Manitoba $4,000; Saskatchewan $4,000, and Alberta $2,928). 


18. Compensation for Losses due to Disease 


(a) Rabies Indemnity 


As a rabies outbreak among wildlife in Ontario in the late 1950’s had led to 
the infection of livestock, and as the owners of livestock infected with rabies 
do not qualify for compensation under section 12 of the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, Canada offered to contribute towards the cost of the indemnity 
paid by Ontario to the owners of livestock that died from rabies. 

Under P.C. 1959-1/672, dated May 26, 1959, Canada agreed to share the 
cost 40% federal, 40% provincial, and 20% municipal up to a specified maxi- 
mum. The federal share was not to exceed 40% of the following maximum in- 
demnity per animal: cattle $250, horses $100, sheep, swine, and goats $40. The 
sharing was made retroactive to April 1, 1958; the municipality was to admin- 
ister the indemnity programme. It was to pay the farmer, seek reimbursement 
of 80% of the cost from the province who in turn would seek 40% reimburse- 
ment from the federal government. A veterinary’s certificate certifying death was 
due to rabies was required in each case before Canada would make its con- 
tribution. 

Due to arguments advanced by the municipalities the sharing arrange- 
ments were changed as of July 1, 1960, by P.C. 1961-3/530, dated April 6, 1961. 
Canada was to continue to pay 40% and the province of Ontario 60%. This 
split had been brought into effect as of April 1, 1958, by P.C. 1959-1/1586, 
dated December 11, 1959, for unorganized territories in Ontario. The schedule 
of compensation for animals as specified above continues to apply. The province 
now evaluates the loss and pays the owner. 

The federal contribution under this programme amounted in 1961-62 to 
$12,814. 


(b) Fusarium Rot Compensation 


By P.C. 1961-1042, dated July 17, 1961, Canada undertook to share with 
the province of Prince Edward Island compensation paid to Island potato 
growers who suffered crop losses due to fusarium rot in the 1960 crop year. The 
programme was to be administered by the province under the following con- 
ditions: (a) a grower to be eligible must have 1 acre in potatoes, (b) compensa- 
tion was limited to a maximum of $600 per grower, (c) to be eligible, a grower 
must suffer a loss in excess of 15% of his crop, (d) payment was to be on a per 
acre basis to be determined by multiplying $156 by the percentage loss less LOS. 
The valuation of $156 per acre was equivalent to 60% of the previous 10-year 
average value per acre of the Prince Edward Island potato crop. Canada shared 
50% of the compensation paid. The amount contributed in 1961-62 was $194,968. 
In the future, such losses should be covered by arrangements under the crop 
insurance agreement between Canada and Prince Edward Island. 


19. Prarie Farm Rehabilitation Administration 


Following the severe drought in the Prairie Provinces in the early ’thirties 
Canada, in 1935, passed the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act whose object was 
to rehabilitate the lands and farmers stricken by drought. A time and expendi- 
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ture limit was initially placed on the P.F.R.A., but in 1939 these limits were 
removed. The P.F.R.A. has undertaken the withdrawal of poor quality lands 
from cultivation, the resettlement of farmers operating such lands, encouraged 
better farming practices, and conservation of water for farm purposes. These 
projects are carried out by the P.F.R.A. at federal expense. 

From time to time Parliament has entrusted the carrying out of large irri- 
gation projects, land reclamation and development works including flood control, 
which are outside the normal scope of P.F.R.A. activities, to the P.F.R.A. organ- 
ization. In these larger undertakings there is usually an agreement with a province 
to share in the execution and financing of the project. The two parties normally 
agree to divide the project into two parts, the federal government to execute and 
finance one part and the province the other part. While these projects may be 
classified as shared-cost programmes, they are not conditional grant programmes 
as there is normally no transfer of funds between governments. The following 
three projects are examples. | 


(a) St. Mary’s Irrigation Project 

This project is being constructed under an agreement between Canada and 
Alberta (P.C. 17/2622—1950) which provides for a division of responsibilities 
between the two governments. It is the intention to utilize Canada’s share of 
three international streams; the St. Mary, Belly, and Waterton Rivers. Canada 
has assumed responsibility for the construction of all main reservoirs, connecting 
works, and large dams between the Waterton River and Ridge Reservoir inclu- 
sive. Alberta has assumed responsibility for the construction of the distribution 
system, with engineering supervision of the construction provided by the P.F.R.A. 
Development and colonization of the new irrigable areas is the responsibility of 
the province. 

The capital funds expended by Canada on this project to March 31, 1962, 
were $23,550,036. 


(b) Bow River Irrigation Project 


This project was purchased by Canada from the Canada Land and ikeabite 
tion Company Limited in 1950 (see P.C. 3144-1950). The structures and works 
were in a poor state of repair and Canada undertook the task and expense of 
renovating, redesigning, and enlarging the system. As the project is owned by 
Canada, Canada bore the cost. With respect to those lands in the immediate 
vicinity not owned by Canada, an agreement was entered into with Alberta 
(P.C. 1953-1/984) under which Alberta agreed to build the distribution system 
on these lands for water secured from Canada. Canada delivers the water at 
cost to Alberta. Up to March 31, 1962, Canada had expended $28,669,093 on 
this project including $2.4 million to purchase the assets of the aforementioned 
Company. 


(c) Eastern Irrigation District 


This district is the former “Brooks Area” of the C.P.R. irrigation land bloc 
in Alberta. The company constructed the irrigation facilities in this area between 
1904-1914 and met the annual operational deficits. In 1935, the district came 
into being when the C.P.R. turned over the land and capital facilities to the 
farmers of the area together with a lump sum capital grant of $300,000. Since 
that date, Canada has periodically advanced monies to the district (see P.C. 
2559, October 18, 1937) to refurbish existing facilities. The need to engage in 
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a major renewal and enlargement of water storage facilities which was beyond 
the financial capacity of the district has led Canada, Alberta, and the district 
to share equally the cost of construction of the Kitsim Diversion Cut-off. By P.C. 
1959-1/892, dated July 7, 1959, as amended by P.C. 1960-2/1460, dated October 
20, 1960, Canada is to contribute to the Eastern Irrigation District one-third of 
the cost (including the cost of engineering services) of constructing the cut-off 
which is estimated at $480,000. 

The federal contribution amounted in 1959-60 to $35,793, and in 1960-61 to 
$83,449. 


20. Assistance in Transportation of Fodder 


This programme is ad hoe in nature although it has been conducted inter- 
mittently over the years usually as dictated by drought conditions. In addition, 
the manner of administering the programme has varied. The federal government 
on occasions has administered it in co-operation with the railways or in co-opera- 
tion with the provinces and railways or again with the provinces alone. The 
occasion when this programme was first initiated appears to have been in 1918 
when the federal government and the railways shared the cost of freight on stock 
shipped from drought areas in Saskatchewan and Alberta to and from feeding 
grounds, on haying outfits shipped to and from areas where feed was obtainable, 
and on feed shipped into dry areas of these two provinces. 

In recent years, programmes of this nature have been operative in Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. The Nova Scotia programme (P.C. 
1957-3/1457, November 7, 1957) involved the federal government reimbursing 
the province for 50% (up to a maximum of $4 per ton) of provincial expenditures 
on the freight charges on hay shipped into areas of Nova Scotia affected by 
drought. The programme was to be in effect between August 1, 1957, and May 
15, 1958. The federal expenditure in 1957-58 was $8,715, and in 1958-59 $13,039. 

The programmes involving the Prairie Provinces during recent years are four 
in number and are specified below under their respective authorities. 


(a) P.C. 1958-1053, July 24, 1958 

Iiffective as of July 1, 1958, Canada offered to share with Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan one-half the cost of programmes initiated by these provinces in 
June 1958, to prevent the liquidation of livestock due to a drought induced fodder 
shortage. The provinces had offered to pay freight charges for the movement of 
haying equipment and fodder and for the movement of livestock out of drought 
areas for pasture or winter feeding (see Hansard 1958, p. 2601 for details of pro- 
vincial programmes). 


The federal expenditures under this programme were: 


SSS SSS 


1958-59 1959-60 Total 
: 
WIARIUGOO soy cess Gate teat eee te $ 36,089 $ 20,220 $ 56,309 
Daskatchewan 21. “TSSR AGRO ihe oy 147,534 26,756 174,290 


AS AR earn PAP lhe Wa ye $ 183,623 $ 46,976 $ 230,599 
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(b) P.C. 1959-1377, October 27, 1959, as amended, and 
P.C. 1959-1528, December 3, 1959. 


In 1959, due to the early arrival of winter and unfavourable harvest condi- 
tions in the three Prairie Provinces, the federal government agreed to share with 
those provinces one-half of the amount expended by them on the transportation 
of fodder and straw and the movement of cattle to feeding areas between Octo- 
ber 12, 1959, and March 31, 1960. 


The federal expenditures under the programme were as follows: 


1959-60 1960-61 Total 
Pianitoba VAG ees, FAME AAR, 21h’, LES $ 7,346 $ 162,309 $ 169,655 
MasicntChewan LP. Seay of Vadied odd eee coes Bd 46,183 93,830 140,013 
CLE eee. clade Sik Gh dear ae ahve 4,826 2,478 7,304 
WOT. de eer al te or $ 58,355 $ 258,617 $ 316,972 


(ce) P.C. 1961-924, June 27, 1961 


Due to the acute drought in 1961; Canada offered to contribute to the 
Prairie Provinces one-half of the amounts paid by those provinces in freight 
assistance toward the movement of fodder into the drought areas and the move- 
ment of cattle to feed, and the transportation of haying equipment from June 26, 
1961, to April 30, 1962. Initially, the joint programme was to terminate as of 
March 31, 1962, but it was extended one month because of the continued fodder 
shortage and the poor road conditions during February and March, 1962. 

The federal expenditures under the programme for 1961-62 were $1,091,604 
(Manitoba $316,412, Saskatchewan $690,149, and Alberta $85,043). 


(d) P.C. 1962-425, March 29, 1962 


To initiate a fodder bank programme for drought areas, ensure salvage of 
cereal crops with little grain yield prospect, and reduce expenditures under the 
fodder transport assistance programme, Canada, under P.C. 1961-924, offered to 
contribute one-half of the amount paid by the governments of the Prairie Prov- 
inces to farmers who harvested and baled cereal crops for fodder. 

The maximum federal contribution was set at $2.50 per ton and applied only 
on fodder offered for sale by the farmer at a price not to exceed $20 per ton. 

The federal expenditures in 1961-62 under this programme amounted to 
$186,479 (Manitoba $19,150, Saskatchewan $162,917, and Alberta $4,412). 


21. Assistance in Transportation of Seed Grain 


As a result of crop failures in Western Canada in 1961, many areas of Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan were without adequate supplies of seed oats. 

The Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan instituted policies of assistance 
on freight costs in transporting seed oats to deficient areas. 

The federal government agreed in principle to contribute one-half of the 
cost of transportation charges on seed oats moved under freight assistance pro- 
grammes developed and operated by the provinces. 

Under this programme the federal and provincial governments were to share 
equally seventy-five per cent of the cost of such transportation up to a maximum 
of $12 per ton. The minimum distance that seed could be moved and be eligible 
for assistance was to be twenty-five miles. 
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22. Emergency Unharvested Crop Assistance 


This programme is ad hoc in nature but has been intermittently engaged in 
since the drought of the ‘thirties. The administration varies, having been adminis- 
tered directly by the federal government or its agencies or in co-operation with 
the provinces. 

In 1959, the programme was occasioned by the unseasonable snowfalls which 
prevented completion of the prairie harvest. The federal government offered (see 
P.C. 1960-316, March 10, 1960) to reimburse the governments of the three Prairie 
Provinces 50% of their assistance to farmers who had at least 50% of their crops 
unharvested, The federal contribution was not to exceed $600 a farmer nor $3 an 
acre on a maximum of 200 acres per farmer. The programme involved the follow- 
ing contributions by Canada. REN ere iad 


1959-60 1960-61 Total 

2 CREST De GRAS CET LUE TIE ATTN aE pec Ber or ee 
Manitobaas.ccdleeniatered.it mm co-oper $ 235,109 $§ 188847 $ 423.956 
Saskatohewathaaisnnsue. erccbeaun’ bern ree: 2,910,657 217,886 3,128,543 
Rice ee et nee 1,598,742 1,031,211 2,629 953 
BGs Le cenleik Neti aldclie th ek Dik eel $ 4,744,508  $ 1,437,944 — $ 6,182,452 


CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE 


In September 1961, Parliament passed the National Centennial Act, 1960-61, 
ce. 60, which authorized a corporation to be known as the National Centennial 
Administration “to promote interest in, and to plan and implement programmes 
and projects relating to the Centennial of Confederation in Canada” (sec. 9°(1)). 
The Administration is empowered to undertake projects or programmes on its 
own or to engage in joint projects with, or to make grants to, any province or any 
organization for the observance of the Centennial of Confederation in Canada. 
The Act sets up a special account in the Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be known 
as the National Centennial Fund, into which shall be credited the amount 
appropriated by Parliament for the Fund. 

Under the aegis of this statutory authority, federal monies may be expended 
on joint federal-provincial projects or grants may be made to the provinces. 


(a) Local or Municipal Projects 


On October 5, 1961, Cabinet determined that Parliament would be asked to 
appropriate funds for the making of grants for local centennial projects. The 
total appropriation would amount to $1 per capita of the population of each of 
the provinces. In the nature of things, many of these local projects would be 
undertaken either directly or indirectly by the municipalities. The project must 
be approved by the province and the province would be required to transmit the 
application and to make a financial contribution. The federal government would 
make a contribution up to one-third of the estimated cost of the project if the 
project was of a “lasting” nature, and would be completed for the cen- 
tennial observances, and the applicant could guarantee the proper maintenance 
of the project following completion. The federal contribution would be reduced 
if the project was of a revenue-producing nature, and there would be no federal 
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contribution if federal aid was available for the project under another federal 
programme. The provinces are to forward the application to the National Cen- 
tennial Administration where it will be considered on a “first come first served 
basis’. As the National Centennial Administration had not been constituted, no 
contributions had been made by December 31, 1962. 


(b) Federal-Provincial Projects 

The range and scope of joint federal-provincial projects are at the moment 
unknown but it appears that federal participation in provincial projects will be 
limited to those with a national aspect such as the Charlottetown Memorial to 
the 1864 Conference. It has been roughly estimated that the federal contributions 
to such joint projects may amount to $20 million. 

In the case of the Charlottetown Memorial, the federal government’s con- 
tribution as determined by Cabinet in February, 1962, 1s to be one-half of the 
cost of constructing the Memorial but shall not exceed a total of $2.8 million. This 
joint project of Canada and the provinces was first raised in the Dominion- 
Provincial Fiscal Conference, February 1961. The suggestion that all provinces, 
the federal government, and the general public should contribute towards the con- 
struction of a suitable memorial to commemorate the Charlottetown Conference 
of 1864 was favourably received. The Second Premiers’ Conference held at Char- 
lottetown on August 14 and 15, 1961, further discussed the matter and there was 
an informal understanding that the federal government and the provinces would 
each provide half the cost of the construction of the building and that industry 
and the public would provide the furnishings. The provincial half share of the 
construction costs would be contributed by each province in proportion to their 
respective populations. 


CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


1. Establishment of Immigrants in Canada 


The federal government is responsible for immigration to Canada and has 
for many years carried out a positive programme. The costs of recruitment, selec- 
tion, reception, placement, etc., are borne federally. An important factor in the 
attraction to and successful establishment in Canada of immigrants is their pro- 
tection during periods when through no fault of their own they are indigent and 
are not eligible for health and welfare benefits available to other residents of 
Canada. 

The genesis of the current shared-cost programme arose out of P.C. 2180 of 
June 6, 1947, which authorized the admission into Canada of 5,000 displaced per- 
sons. This Order-in-Council was repeatedly amended to increase the numbers 
admitted. These immigrants had their passage to Canada paid by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, and their passage from the port of debarkation 
to their place of employment by the federal government if they were agricultural 
or domestic workers, and by their future employer in all other cases; the displaced 
person contracting to remain with his initial employer for a period of one year. 

Because the provinces and municipalities refused to bear the cost of medical 
aid and hospitalization for displaced persons, the federal Department of Labour 
was authorized by P.C. 5050 of December 30, 1947, to pay such costs for the 
first six months of a displaced person’s residence in Canada until such time as 
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the Department was able to enter into agreements with the provinces to share 
such costs equally for the first twelve months of a displaced person’s residence in 
Canada. 


Under the authority of the above Order-in-Council, the Department of 
Labour was able to enter into agreements with six provinces (Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia), but 
the definition of immigrant was extended beyond displaced persons to include all 
immigrants who came to Canada unsponsored by a relative. The federal and 
provincial governments agreed to share equally the costs of hospitalization, 
including care in T.B. sanatoria and mental hospitals, of indigent immigrants for 
a twelve-month period following their entry into Canada. The provinces were to 
bill Canada for its share and to rebate to Canada 50% of any sums collected 
from the immigrants. The agreements became effective April 1, 1948. These 
original agreements were modified in 1949 by P.C. 4256, dated August 24, 
1949. The 1949 modification extended the federal-provincial sharing of hos- 
pitalization costs to cover not merely the immigrant, but dependent relatives 
of the immigrant. 


In 1952 (P.C. 1128, February 29, 1952), the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration undertook to conclude Hospital-Welfare agreements with the prov- 
inces to supersede the previous agreements which had been negotiated by the 
Department of Labour. The first agreement entered into was with Ontario, which 
agreement, effective April 1, 1951, extended the cost-sharing to include welfare 
assistance as well as hospitalization to indigent immigrants. The period of cover- 
age was also extended. While the two governments continued to agree to share 
such costs equally for a maximum period of 12 months, the 12-month period was 
to be dated not from the date of the immigrant’s entry into Canada, but from 
the date of illness or indigency, if that date occurred within 12 months of the 
immigrant’s entry into Canada. The other provinces entered into similar agree- 
ments at later dates; British Columbia in 1952, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Manitoba, 
and Newfoundland in 1953. Nova Scotia entered into a new agreement in 1953, 
but it covered only hospitalization and not welfare assistance. Quebec and Prince 
Edward Island continued to operate under the original agreements whose adminis- 
tration remained with the Department of Labour until transferred to the Immi- 
gration Branch on April 1, 1960. | 


SSeS eS We eS = eee ae 

1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 

Newhoundland(h).z. loheheadibatuiiggie $ —— /§ — £§$ — 
Prince Videvard. Island: a4. f.0. bo scoimuis de ttas —— —. — 
PG Wel PE CEVEI ALN chess doh obenc wate x ese ee 201 — — 
NEW DLULSWICK! 's, Tere te, een — —- — 
Quebes MU SATU AN. ROL GRE — 311 53 
Obbatiod uayesreveribubis dsemrmaieveres ier 88,666 435187 50,751 
NY BCTV 9) Oc em a Pe pe SRO Pa RU een 1,603 ——. a 
AERP WaIL eos. ts da ace | he ae ate 5,563 1,207 166 
ALGETOR oe eS seek Pe ee, eee Se teeee 45 — — 
BriishoColambial 2eed.c) . oalfige coith 3,231 6,079 11,181 
fat ae Alon ote rineeins Peal, som yi $ 99,309 $ 80,734 $ 62,151 


1 New Brunswick has not entered into an agreement. 
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Beginning with Ontario in 1959, all provinces, except Quebec and Manitoba, 
have agreed to accept sole responsibility for the welfare of immigrants by bring- 
ing them under their general social assistance programmes, The costs are shared 
by the federal government under the Unemployment Assistance Act administered 
by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 

The federal expenditures under this share-cost programme for the last three 
years are as shown in the above table. 


2. Instruction for Immigrants 


In 1954, the Department of Citizenship and Immigration completed agree- 
ments with nine provinces (Quebec excepted) to pay 50% of certain provincial 
expenditures on citizenship instruction to immigrants. Citizenship instruction 
was defined as “the teaching of the English or French language, and of the 
elementary facts about Canadian institutions and ways of life to newcomers for 
the purpose of facilitating their adjustment and integration into the Canadian 
community and of qualifying them for Canadian citizenship”. The costs were 
shareable from January 1, 1953, until such time as the federal or provincial 
governments signified their intentions to terminate the programme. The share- 
able costs included: 

(a) the salaries or remuneration paid to teachers, instructors, and principals 
for their contribution to the immediate carrying out of citizenship 
instruction, | 

(b) registration fees paid on behalf of newcomers who, in their first year 
of residence in Canada, are deemed, to the satisfaction of the provincial 
eovernment concerned, to be indigent at the time of registration for 
citizenship instruction. (This clause became effective in 1957). 


The costs of the programme to the federal government for the last three 
fiscal years were 


1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 

Mawtoundiand)). [inindera kien. deem. nase $ — § — $ aa 
Prinseela Ward: [SANs - wica ster tes serene 2 70 —- 135 
OCIS, ges a's ay ack ayeeae vunien ss de SRS 2,846 1,565 1,524 
TREE MTAI SL CKn. «uc cercotarcorer = Lane seaspts «ices 108 — peak 
ECE Cee eek oad vet NG ot wey adie atk we ——— — 
CVn aa aee ors ccc ba, ea aid ore Gate Pele area rt Wate 198,067 183,828 192,940 
Wanitopa. 2). 302. MIRE i227. SL, oie 12277 12,120 10,086 
Saskapemewan (123 2a JULI Sd. Lee vs 9,553 10,496 12,384 
Bo SEE op Ee gE aI rene GE gre eT RG 8 4,290 2,491 2,091 
Brrbieh ‘Columbia esses. See ere 11,753 12,266 13,835 
LOCH pe ie eet an Bae ets ead $ 238,964 $ 222,766 $ 232,995 


3. Fur Conservation 


In the latter part of the 1930’s, Canada entered into several agreements with 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan for the conservation and management of wildlife 
resources. Developmental work under these agreements consisted mainly of 
muskrat rehabilitation projects in marshland areas, the main feature of which 
was the construction of water control features such as dams, dykes and canals 
designed to improve habitat. 
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In 1945, following a joint field examination, Canada and Manitoba entered 
into an agreement covering all of the province north of 53° north latitude, under 
which, with due consideration for the advice of a three-man advisory committee, 
a program of development management and cropping of fur-bearing animals was 
undertaken. This agreement set the pattern for the later agreements with Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Ontario in that order, 


The agreements now in effect are as follows: 


(a) Manitoba—August 22, 1949 


For a period of seven years—being the unexpired term of the original agree- 
ment—Canada agreed to reimburse Manitoba for 60% of its expenditures, the 
federal share not to exceed $60,000 in any one year, and, for a further period 
of 10 years, to pay that proportion of net expenditures in management and 
conservation in the same ratio as the number of trapping licences issued to 
Indians bore to the total trapping licences issued in the area. 


Supplementary Agreement—January 21, 1959 


Canada agreed to share equally with the province expenditures in connec- 
tion with the reconstruction of water control structures in the Summerberry 
Rehabilitation Block. 


This agreement was suspended in January 1960, because of plans for flood- 
ing part of the area due to the hydro power development project at Grand 
Rapids, construction is to be resumed when the extent of flooding is known. 


(b) Saskatchewan Agreement—July 18, 1946 


For a period of ten years, Canada agreed to reimburse Saskatchewan for 
60% of its expenditures, the federal share not to exceed $40,000 and, for a 
further period of 10 years, to pay that proportion of net administrative expenses 
as was in the same ratio as the number of trapping licences issued to 
Indians bore to the total trapping licences issued in the area, plus (with effect 
from April 1, 1956) 50% of the development costs, the whole not to exceed 
$40,000 annually. 


(c) Ontarto—June 17, 1950 


Canada agreed to pay 50% up to an annual maximum of $75,000 of the 
money expended by Ontario on the programme. This agreement expired on 
March 31, 1960, but the financial provisions were extended for a further two 
years by P.C. 1961-368 while a new ten-year agreement was. considered. 


A new agreement effective April 1, 1962, has been entered into with the 
Province of Ontario which provides for tite development, management, adminis- 
tration and supervision of natural resource utilization projects over a ten-year 
period. Canada agreed to pay 50% of the cost of the programme up to a 
total of $100,000. The agreement covers the development of commercial fishing, 
sport fishing and hunting, guiding, tourism, wild crop harvests, such as wild rice 
and blueberries, forestry, including the production of lumber and pulpwood, 
reforestation, and the training of Indians for forest fire suppression. 


The federal contributions under these agreements for the fiscal year 1961-62 
were $149,253, of which Ontario received $72,786, Manitoba $36, 467, and 
Saskatchewan $40,000. 
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Note: There is no joint federal-provincial programme in Alberta. The prov- 
ince operates its own programme and Canada pays Alberta the fees 
chargeable for registering traplines which have been assigned Indians. 
The federal contribution to Alberta in fiscal year 1961-62 was $10,759. 


4, Road Construction 


Various cost-sharing arrangements with provincial governments are made 
from time to time with regard to the construction or reconstruction of roads on 
and leading to Indian reserves, although no formal agreements exist. 


Under the Ontario Highway Improvement Act, (Ont. R.S. 1960 c. 171 
s. 51(2)), municipalities may recover from the province up to 50% of the cost of 
approved road construction and improvement and up to 80% of the cost of a 
bridge or culvert. Since Indian reserves have the same status as municipalities 
for the purposes of the Act (s.67), the Province of Ontario shares with the 
Federal Government the costs of road construction on reserves. 


Under such an arrangement the Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
was authorized by T.B.554804 dated January 7, 1960, as amended by T.B.565526 
dated June 23, 1960, to contribute 50% of the cost of hard surfacing (and 20% 
of the cost of any bridge) a road of some 13 miles through the Six Nations 
Indian Reserve. Ontario was to undertake the work and be reimbursed by 
Canada. The project was expected to cost $1 million and to be completed over 
a period of three years. meee pene 


In Manitoba, informal arrangements have been negotiated from time to 
time between the Regional Supervisor of the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration and. the Manitoba Department of 
Public Works under which costs are shared for the construction of specific 
roads and bridges. 


In Saskatchewan, following the inauguration in 1957 of a ten year pro- 
eramme of provincial contributions to municipal roads forming a ‘grid system’, 
through the agency of the Municipal Road Assistance Authority of the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs, the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration was authorized to participate, to the extent of 
50% of the cost where roads forming part of the ‘grid system’ traverse Indian 
reserves. The amount of $55,280 paid to the Government of Saskatchewan in 
1961-62 represented the federal share under this arrangement. 


Access roads to reserves in northern Saskatchewan are sometimes subsidized 
by the Saskatchewan Department of Natural Resources to the extent of 50 per 
cent of cost. | 

The British Columbia Department of Highways occasionally enters into 
a cost-sharing agreement with respect to roads leading to Indian reservations. 
The current agreement (authorized by T.B.592500 dated Feb. 18, 1962) under 
which the federal and provincial Governments have undertaken to share 
equally the cost of constructing a road from the town of Kitimat to Kitimaat 
Indian Reserve is an example. The British Columbia Department of Highways 
is to construct 3 miles of new road and reconstruct 1.5 miles of existing road 
to connect the town and the reservation. The project is estimated to cost $225,000 
and to require two years to complete. British Columbia is to undertake the 
construction and’ be reimbursed by Canada. The road will be maintained by 
the province on completion. 
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5. Schools for Indian Children 


The general policy has long been that where school facilities are con- 
structed or operated by local school boards or provincial Departments of Educa- 
tion for the education of Indian children, the Government of Canada through 
the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
makes a capital or operational grant to the school board or provincial Depart- 
ment. Where the provision and operation of the facilities serve both Indian and 
non-Indian children, the cost is divided on a pro rata basis. 

The adoption in the late forties of a policy of integrating Indian children 
into the provincial education system, has increased substantially the number 
of agreements that the Indian Affairs Branch has entered into with local school 
boards, etc., for the education of Indian children in joint schools. As a con- 
sequence the federal capital contributions as well as operational contributions 
to joint schools have been growing. The capital contributions towards joint 
schools amounted to $691,592 in 1959-60, to $1,230,136 in 1960-61 and to 
$1,913,500 in 1961-62. The following table indicates the number of school 
boards, etc., by province to which capital contributions were made. 


1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 

QaebedViqhiAioa AG. CIAL $ od (2) $ 186,363 (2) $ 158,389 
Outanorl . 2, We a Pee sclake. ak. ER (3) 111,739 (5) 232,308 (8) 423,158 
INE ANTE aim vn whieh Gaus 25 hat Ae ek ae —— (1) 56,796 (5) 223,777 
USK MUCHO WHI Ios gous cre ete trea ce (4) 345,011 (4) 180,049 (4) 218,790 
Alberta. 208i Gue es. ALD — (6) 103,212 (6) 648,968 
BotiemColumbial. Acotewihy. add. (4) 234,842 (2) 471,408 (3) 240,418 
ot BF Ul ete ateape bien eee eaued grade $ 691,592 $ 1,230,136 $ 1,913,500 


The federal contribution towards the tuition fees of Indian students attend- 
ing non-Indian elementary schools, high schools and colleges amounted to 
$1,669,707 in 1961-62. 

The situation is somewhat different in Newfoundland. There are a number 
of people in that province of Indian origin and for whom the federal govern- 
ment has felt some responsibility although they are not registered as Indians 
in accordance with the Indian Act. For this reason, certain assistance has 
been given to the Newfoundland government on behalf of these people including 
a payment of $73,081 in 1958-59 for the erection of a school at Northwest 
River to serve a group of children in this category. 


6. Welfare for Indians 


As a further step in the policy of integration the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration was authorized by T. B. 547716 dated March 17, 1960, to 
negotiate agreements with provincial governments to extend provincial social 
welfare services to persons (Indian and non-Indian) residing on Indian reserves 
or in Indian communities. 

Under this authority the Department and the provinces have entered into 
a number of agreements relating to public welfare, child welfare and com- 
munity development programmes. 
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In the field of public welfare, T.B. 570574, dated December 16, 1960, 
authorized the Department to cover 50% of an Indian band’s share of welfare 
costs under the Ontario General Welfare Assistance Act. 


Agreements for the extension of child welfare services exist in several 
provinces under the following authorities: 


— T.B. 587568—December 7, 1961—Children’s Aid Societies of Western 
Manitoba—Department’s annual maximum—$10,000; 


— T.B. 593308—March 8, 1962—Children’s Aid Societies in Ontario— 
Department’s contribution based on a Society’s time units devoted to 
Indians; 


— TB. 591072—March 1, 1962—$7,500 annual maximum and maintenance 
by Department on behalf of Indian children in Nova Scotia; 


— T.B. 577872—June 22, 1961—$10,000 annual maximum to meet 
administrative costs of services to Indian children in the Yukon 
Territory. 


Costs of community liaison and community development programmes are 
being shared in Manitoba and Saskatchewan under T.B. 573531—January 26, 
1961—to a maximum of $50,000 for Manitoba Indians and Metis, and TB. 
598158—July 12, 1962—to $5,750 annual maximum for a liaison officer at 
Kamsack, Saskatchewan. The Department assists in the maintenance of the 
Skookum Jim Memorial Hall, Whitehorse, under Treasury Board authority 
dated December 27, 1961, in the amount of $1,200 annually. 


In British Columbia two agreements providing the services of a social 
worker in the Prince Rupert and Smithers areas were authorized by T.B. 
567458—July 21, 1960—the Department’s annual maximum assistance to be 
$6,500, and T.B. 588730—January 18, 1962—$5,160 annual maximum of 
Departmental assistance. 


CIVIL DEFENCE 


In 1948, because of increasing international tension, the federal government 
reconstituted in the Department of National Defence the nucleus of a civil 
defence planning organization under a civil defence co-ordinator with whom 
was associated in 1949, a co-ordinating committee of representatives from 
interested federal departments and agencies. As a result of study, it was 
realized that the main operational responsibility for civil defence must fall 
on the municipalities and that the role of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments would be largely overall planning organization and the co-ordination 
and supplementing of local effort. The outbreak of the Korean War in June 
1950, led to the calling of a federal-provincial conference on civil defence 
and the establishment of a federal-provincial advisory committee in August 
1950, to organize and plan a civil defence programme. As a result of the 
deliberation of this committee, the federal responsibilities were determined and 
responsibility for civil defence was transferred to the Department of National 
Health and Welfare in February 1951. 

72530-9—3 
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In April 1952, the federal government offered to assist the provinces 
financially in developing and strengthening their civil defence organizations. 
It offered to pay 50 per cent of provincial costs, with a maximum federal 
contribution per province set at 8 cents per capita (1951 census) plus an 
additional 6 cents per capita in areas designated by the Civil Defence Co- 
ordinator as target areas. The federal government also offered to share one-third 
of the cost of standardization of hose coupling and to enter into agreements 
with the provinces to share equally the cost of workmen’s compensation paid 
to civil defence workers. All provinces but Quebec and Prince Edward Island 
subsequently signed agreements with Canada to share equally the cost of 
workmen’s compensation paid to such workers. 


In 1954, the Civil Defence Grants were increased to a maximum per 
province of 11 cents per capita (1951 census) plus an additional 9 cents per 
capita of population in areas designated as target areas and the sharing 
formula was changed and extended to include expenditures made by municipali- 
ties. The federal government agreed to pay to a province or municipal civil 
defence organization: 


(a) 25 per cent of the total cost plus an additional amount equivalent 
to the provincial contribution but not exceeding 50 per cent of the 
total on projects of the following nature— 

(i) organization and administration, 

(11) training, training equipment and expenditure for training exercises, 

(111) purchase of operational equipment for which there is normally no 
peacetime use, and 

(iv) construction of civil defence control centres; 


(b) an amount equivalent to the provincial expenditure save the federal 
contribution was not to exceed 50 per cent of total amount expended 
on projects such as— 

(v) operational equipment having a peacetime use, and 
(vi) purchase of clothing, including uniforms. 


Since 1954, there have been minor changes in the above cost-sharing 
formula; in 1955, the federal contribution toward purchase of clothing was to 
be on the basis of (a) above; in 1956, the federal government offered to 
share directly with municipalities the cost of projects (on the same basis as 
above) where a province indicated it did not wish to avail itself of the pro- 
gramme and had no objection to its municipalities initiating any of the above 
type of projects, and the definition of construction to which the federal govern- 
ment would contribute was widened; in 1957, the programme was extended 
to the Territories; and in 1958, the cost-sharing formula was changed, the 
federal government agreeing to pay 50 per cent of the total expenditure on 
all projects, other than where operational equipment having a peacetime use 
was involved, in which the federal contribution was to be limited to the amount 
actually expended by the province. 


The federal contributions by province from the commencement of the 
general programme and of the hose coupling programme to March 31, 1959, 
are listed below: 
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to March 31, 1959 
General Hose 
Programme Coupling 


Nemroundlands vane Be. esaaeei. eahsckat cocateiar . Ladher Dry 182,523 $ — 
Pringe Uidwardhisianc.. ae. tain Coen y «deceived dee tac 28 816 a 
ESTE RESIS TE Sy ath RE 3 1) aint ari nae Dade Demmi R ais 165,762 —— 
WewrDrutiswick War a emer eete AN TD. EATON iW eyes) — 
QUENec, WB ESII Oe Ji” OE SE LSPR SIT OG. THUS. Boutin 7,362 Besta: 
Ontandsdy Pa Pe ral RASTA? bebe adh 1,459,393 367,000 
Manitoba sangeet terre. Sovene ee eirka Dg welt d pei) og 229,336 — 
Sgkatehew augment ee ee ce Ge nn. Ge eels 286,102 —- 
Alseniaiis: Biting -canidss?. Anawtah iis Tosates . 795,630 60,000 
British Columbia ae wet oe Pale kU Abe! ae 1,192,305 92,000 
INOLtR Wesim Lot tomes vebiex .Oa.e. 208). Ke. Mare. — aa 
OU GS tie ee Oct whl btn Aye bid utes, ee tt — — 

otal thy Paee tO OG) ORS BOL MAMOIGH 42 1O $ 4,384,964 $ 519,000 


Se i ee ei i es | ven, ey A 


The above relates to the operation of civil defence up to the end of the 
fiscal year 1958-59. During that year, Lt. General Howard D. Graham, former 
Chief of Staff of the Canadian Army, was appointed to undertake on behalf of 
the Government of Canada a comprehensive survey of all aspects of Canada’s 
civil defence policy and programme. This survey, which got under way in June 
1958, was submitted to the Government before the end of that calendar year. 
In March 1959, the Prime Minister stated in the House of Commons that in 
the light of the Graham Report and further studies by military and civilian 
officers, the federal government had reviewed the arrangement of responsibility 
for civil defence and had decided to carry out a reorganization of the programme. 


In essence, the federal government decided, after considering all the 
relevant factors, to undertake a major rearrangement of the federal civil defence 
functions and to offer to assume directly certain responsibilities previously 
carried out by the provinces and municipalities. 


In addition, the federal government decided to assume 75 per cent of the 
cost of approved provincial and municipal civil defence projects instead of the 
previous 50 per cent; except in the case of projects which included the purchase 
of equipment with a peacetime use where the federal contribution was to be 
limited to the amount actually expended by the province. It also agreed that 
the cost of workmen’s compensation paid to civil defence workers under agree- 
ments entered into by the federal government and the provinces, would be 
reimbursed to the provinces at the new rate of 75 per cent federal and 25 per 
cent provincial. | 


The federal plan of reorganization was based on two main principles: 


(a) that civil defence should be considered a function or activity of govern- 
ment rather than an organization as such; 

(b) that the civil defence function should be divided into clearly defined 
tasks and assigned to levels of government (and at each level to those 
departments and agencies) best able to undertake and discharge them. 


A Dominion-Provincial Conference on Civil Defence Arrangements was 
held in April 1959, to consider the federal proposals. It was unanimously agreed 
72530-9—3} 
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at this Conference that the federal aspects of the reorganization should be put 
into effect as soon as possible, but that the provincial aspects should be left 
open for further discussion at a later date. Consequently, a second Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Civil Defence Arrangements was held in October 1959. 
On this occasion all provincial representatives agreed to recommend to their 
respective governments that the proposed provincial’ responsibilities for civil 
defence should be formally accepted, on the understanding that specific problems 
arising from these responsibilities could be reassessed and, if necessary, amended 
after a period of trial. Since the above Conference, the majority of the provinces 
have formally accepted their modified civil defence responsibilities. 


The rearrangement of federal civil defence functions became effective on 
September 1, 1959, through Order-in-Council P.C. 1959-656. This arrangement 
may be summarized as follows: 


(a) The Department of National Defence (and within that Department, 
-the Army) was given a primary role in survival operations and was 
made responsible for a substantial number of civil defence functions 
which are technical in character or which could be performed effectively 
in the aftermath of a nuclear attack only by trained, disciplined and 
organized forces; namely, provision of a system whereby the public 
may be warned of likely attack and radiation fallout; direction and 
control of all forces, civilian and military, engaged in re-entry into 
areas damaged by nuclear detonations; and assistance to the police 
forces. 


(b) The Department of National Health and Welfare (which formerly had 
the major responsibility for civil defence) was relieved of these technical 
and operational responsibilities and was left to concentrate its attention 
mainly on advising and assisting provincial authorities with respect 
to the provision of emergency health and welfare services. In addition, 
the Department remains responsible for the operation and management 
of the Canadian Civil Defence College at Arnprior. 


(c) The Royal Canadian Mounted Police was made responsible for provid- 
ing advice and assistance to provinces concerning the preservation of 
law and order and the control of road traffic under emergency conditions. 


(d) The Emergency Measures Organization, within the Privy Council 
Office (in addition to its original tasks relating to the continuity of 
government), was made responsible for: 


(i) co-ordination of planning in the various areas of civil defence 
responsibility assigned to other departments and agencies of the 
federal government; 


(ii) primary planning responsibility for tasks previously grouped 
under the designation ‘civil defence” and not now specifically 
assigned to some other department or agency; 


(iii) general liaison with the provinces and the provision of advice 
and assistance to the provincial authorities on matters that are 
not specifically the responsibility of other federal agencies. 
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The following are the new civil defence responsibilities of the provincial 
authorities, with such federal assistance as may prove necessary ; 


(a) Preservation of law and order and prevention of panic by the use of 
their own police, municipal police, and special constables, with what- 
ever support is necessary and feasible from the Armed Services at 
provincial request. 


(b) Control of road traffic, except in areas damaged or covered by heavy 
fallout, including special measures to assist in the emergency movement 
of people from areas likely to be attacked or affected by heavy fallout. 


(c) Reception services, including arrangements for providing accommoda- 
tion, emergency feeding and other emergency supplies and welfare 
services for people who have lost or-left their homes or who require 
assistance because of the breakdown of normal assistance. 


(d) Organization and control of medical services, hospitals, and public 
health measures. 


(e) Maintenance, clearance and repair of highways. 


| (f) Organization of municipal and other services for the maintenance and 
repair of water and sewage systems. 


(g) Organization of municipal and other Heeonting services, and control 
over and direction of these services in wartime except in damaged or 
heavy fallout areas, where firefighting services would be under the 
direction of the Army as part of the re-entry operation. 


(bh) Maintenance and repair of electrical utilities, and the allocation of 
the use of electricity to meet emergency requirements. — 


(i) Training of civilians as civil defence workers. 


In the area of financial assistance to provinces and municipalities (see 
T.B. 550237 July 21, 1959 as amended by T.B. 558298 December 30, 1959) 
the previous rate of 11 cents per capita, plus an additional nine cents in 
target areas, was increased to 25 cents per capita or 75 per cent of the cost 
of approved projects, whichever was the lesser. In order to obtain financial 
assistance, the provinces and/or municipalities are required to provide the cost 
estimate of each project submitted within the following main classifications. 
The first three classifications are entitled to 75 per cent federal contribution. 
For Classification IV, the federal contribution matches the provincial 
contribution. 


Classification I — is used to itemize proposed expenditures of a basic and/or 
_expendible nature for organization, administration, and training 
(including training exercises) purposes. 


Classification II — is used to identify equipment and clothing required for administra- 
tion, training, and operations for which there is normally no peace- 
time use other than for civil defence. 


Classification III — is used to identify proposed expenditures for the construction of 
and alterations to buildings for civil defence and related purposes. 


Classification IV — is used to identify operation equipment having a peacetime use, 
eg., firefighting equipment, fire pumpers and other motorized equip- 
ment, some types of communication facilities, etc. 
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The federal contributions to the provinces and municipalities for the three 
fiscal years during which the reorganized programme has been in effect is as 
follows: 


1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 Total 


AGW LOUDG Lani tee cate tees ate tke $ 19020 $ 46152 $ 29,321  $ 94,493 
PiiticerHdward Island) 2.0% Bee. 5,979 14,114 16,716 36,809 
IVOV MS PmCOUlA Sine eek eee ku eee 91,766 150,429 182,335 424,530 
New Brunswick 21222 24... 2..¢500 048. 69,990 93,361 145,252 308,603 
yOQuebec/ Balt unl, Haseetie. 1a. haslas 104,576 — 426,401 530,977 
OMETIO tt. ee er wh eet ee 585,909 797,705 1,010,285 2,393,899 
DVTIDOLL en aL Gee een Rene 91,405 124,436 151,165 367 ,006 
Saskatchewan lGUs, . LOOM IAAS . 71,325 131,592 109,152 312,069 
rualberteal ww: 216 eso. ies . fal 8 278,152 405,050 442,478 1,125,680 
BritishuCalimirtah, ai oe eee 350,000 482,515 565,846 1,398,361 
el Oba Ai recuaal, ... qoute, euaiantny ule’ $1,668,122 $2,245,354 | $3,078,951 $6,992,427 
FISHERIES 


1. Construction Subsidy for New Fishing Vessels 


In an effort to revitalize the Atlantic fishing industry, to raise the 
income of fishermen, and to meet the highly capitalized European com- 
petition on the North American fishing banks, the federal government 
determined in co-operation with the provinces to assist the Atlantic fishermen 
acquire modern boats and equipment. Under the authority of P.C. 1919 (May 
22, 1947), as amended by P.C. 2490 (May 24, 1951) and P.C. 1961-1333 (Septem- 
ber 19, 1961) the federal government entered into agreements with the Fisher- 
men’s Loan Boards of the four Atlantic Provinces and of the Quebec Department 
of Fisheries. The federal Department of Fisheries offered to pay a subsidy 
not exceeding $250 per gross ton towards the construction of new fishing vessels 
having a minimum length of 45 feet and, as determined by the Minister, a 
maximum length of 100 feet. The federal government specified that the vessels 
subsidized are for a period of five years to be owner-operated and to be actively 
engaged in the fisheries The provincial Fishermen’s Loan Board undertook to 
administer the federal subsidy and to assist also in the provision of capital. All 
provinces provide loans with or without interest to assist in the construction of 
boats of the above type, and one, Newfoundland, has since 1955 paid a subsidy 
of $160 per gross ton to fishing vessels built in Newfoundland to the stipulated 
specifications. 


Although the federal government has been paying bounties annually since 
1882 (45 Vic. c. 18) to aid in the development of the sea fisheries of Canada 
through the building and fitting out of improved fishing vessels and the improve- 
ment of the conditions of fishermen, the genesis of the above shared-cost 
programme is to be found in (a) the wartime subsidy to the builders of packer- 
seiners on the Pacific coast (P.C. 2798, April 10, 1942) and of draggers on the 
Atlantic coast (P.C. 7580, August 26, 1942), and (b) the limited utility of the 
Canadian Fishermen’s Loan Act, 1935, (25-26 Geo. V, c. 52). The wartime 
subsidy to aid the construction of more modern fishing vessels was undertaken 
under authority of the War Measures Act to increase the fishing catch in face 
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of the declining manpower, and was terminated on the conclusion of the war (P.C. 
1646, April 26, 1946). The Canadian Fishermen’s Loan Act, which had empowered 
the Canadian Farm Loan Board to issue loans to fishermen, had proved of limited 
usefulness, because the legislation required the loans to be secured by mortgages 
on lands owned by the fishermen. 


The limited usefulness of the Canadian Fishermen’s Loans Act having 
led several provinces to establish provincial lending facilities for fishermen, 
the federal government, when it revived its wartime programme of subsidizing 
new construction, decided to work through the provincial loan agencies. The 
federal government offered to give the same subsidy ($165 per gross ton) as 
it had done under its wartime programme to new construction which qualified 
for loans under the provincial Fishermen’s Loan Boards. In the case of Quebec, 
the federal subsidy is paid not to a provincial loan board, but directly to the 
Quebec Department of Fisheries which administers the programme in that 
province. 


The federal contributions by province since the inauguration of the pro- 
gramme in 1947 are specified below. 


to March 31, 


1961 1961-62 
Newioundilanda A4/'255. gag eee 2) S): Ofs URL. 22a ee eae $ 221,019  $ 66,157 
Prince Edward: Island ..wes2......... ge Ube elo & 199,391 28,731 
Ne Aig OE ual wks whale ancl SacSW soles oud eles Pile oaw haste ST 1,311,358 — 97,159 
BeerreeT Sr Lith e WIR (kisi os aaa gc lk aA la sg a eee sae 647,283 110,084 
CSCO Caterer oe Ee TEE ETE TT a an ne Ces 559,160 — 
NGS 18 BES, RO Snr es ah cee MeN GN Rar On Cee ENO yom $ 2,938,211 $. 302,131 


2. Income Sustenance Works Programme (Newfoundland Fishing Settlements) 


In 1961 the failure of the cod fishery substantially reduced the income of the 
inshore fishermen in Newfoundland. Following a request from the Newfoundland 
Federation of Fishermen for a works programme to relieve winter distress in 
the inshore fishing communities on the east and northeast coats of Newfoundland 
and southern Labrador, the Department of Fisheries investigated and held 
discussions with the Federation and with the Government of Newfoundland. 
The discussions resulted in an agreement with the province that a special works 
programme should be undertaken in those settlements. The programme was to 
be administered by the province and the province was to contribute 25% of 
the labour cost of the programme with the federal government bearing the 
remaining costs. The provincial contribution was estimated to approximate one- 
seventh of the overall cost of the programme. The programme was to terminate 
on March 31, 1962. The majority of the local works undertaken involved the 
construction or reconstruction of roads. Canada’s contribution to the programme 
amounted in fiscal 1961-62 to $266,632. 


3. Industrial Development 


Recognizing the need for modernization and improved technology in all 
phases of the fishing industry, the federal government has since 1950 provided, 
in departmental estimates, funds for industrial development. Under this policy 
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and beginning in 1959-60 arrangements have been made with some provincial 
governments providing for the sharing of the cost of programmes involving 
approved projects of a developmental nature. These arrangements have been of 
two kinds: 


(a) those involving joint participation on an equal sharing basis 
(b) federal contributions on some other basis by mutual agreement. 


Projects finding federal approval under these arrangements range over the 
field of applied technology and include engineering and technological develop- 
ment of fishing vessels and fishing gear, processing and storage plants and 
machinery, new processes and products, and demonstration and training in 
fishing methods and techniques. 


Expenditures for Industrial Development Programmes under 
Federal-Provincial “Shared-cost” Arrangements 


Type of Arrangement 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
Newfoundland 
= MUCUS! SSRATO 5S is on wa ls dd de eae $ —  §$ 20,000 $ 26,176 
a ECE Sere ea ow Oa eS TR —— —- — 
Prince Edward Island 
PROOU al | ODAMGINT, 25.0. c 00 os os ca bn c te nee sie 9,500 8,000 
Nova Scotia 
— Equal Share ......ccece08. Soeddecds aad SUT hE SOOO: ame rr OO 8,699 
— Other ..... MI DS oe whet ete et tate etait MS tae ‘+ 8,739- 1,261 2,000 
New Brunswick “m3 ae 
POV OLE Bigg] SRI bo ovo tak lar nanan cnat tahetetaake os - 14,500 8,869 
POtere Oar rt Eee eee $ 15,739 $ 58,761 $ 53,744 


FITNESS AND AMATEUR SPORT 


While the immediate genesis of the current fitness and amateur sport 
programme was the remarks made by the Duke of Edinburgh in an address 
to the Canadian Medical Association on June 30, 1959, there had been a prior 
federal-provincial shared-cost programme in effect for a period of some ten 
years, from 1943-44 to 1954-55. This programme (see R.S.C. 1952, c. 190) had 
authorized the Minister of National Health and Welfare and his predecessor, 
the Minister of Pensions and National Health, to enter into agreements with 
the provinces under which the federal government would financially assist the 
provinces up to a maximum of $225,000 per year ($232,000 after Newfoundland 
entered Confederation) in developing a physical fitness programme. The federal 
contribution to each province was limited to 50% of the provincial expenditure 
on the programme, but in no case was the federal contribution per province in 
any one year to exceed an amount equivalent to $225,000 apportioned by 
province on the basis of population. The programme was not received with 
any enthusiasm in the provinces, Newfoundland and Quebec never participated, 
Prince Edward Island participated for some years and then dropped out, and 
Ontario was slow in entering an agreement. In consequence, the programme 
was discontinued as of March 31, 1955, and the statutory authority repealed 
(see 1953-54, c. 61). During the period of the programme, Canada spent 
$1,822,289, of which $548,098 was on administration and $1,274,191 was on 
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contributions to the provinces. The contributions to the individual provinces 
were as follows: 


Newfoundland ............. $ — Marniteba. O22. ITS, 274 $ 100,876 
Prince Edward Island ..... 12,396 Bask@penewath” 2.63 5.2...0. 184,529 
Nova Scotia 2e. Sea Sek 112,666 ADeraytass Oe ps) Pe a 167,021 
New: Brunswick ............ 58,215 British }Columibias. sr hes. 185,924 
Ces Se wich ince Me ee a —— Northwest Territories ...... 1,965 
Olteriyy ., 2 IU Ie PARA 450,599 ge og B08) A She BN. cll heal Me hy iiad pir —— 


The programme as reconstituted (1961 c. 59) is to encourage, promote, and 
develop fitness and amateur sport in Canada and in furtherance of that object 
assistance may be provided to promote Canadian participation in national and 
international amateur sport, to train coaches, etc., to provide bursaries and 
fellowships for such training, to provide suitable recognition of such achieve- 
ments, to assist and co-operate with other bodies with the same objectives, to 
promote. research, etc. In furtherance of these objectives the Act authorizes 
expenditures up to a maximum of $5 million a year and the establishment of 
a National Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport to advise the 
Minister. The Act enables the Federal Government to promote fitness and 
amateur sport directly by giving grants to organizations or institutions or 
indirectly by sharing the costs of provincial programmes. 

Under the authority of P.C. 1962-452 of March 29, 1962, an amount of 
$250,000 was approved for distribution to the provinces, to assist them in plan- 
ning a programme and organization in the field of fitness and amateur sport. 
The federal monies were allotted on the basis of $15,000 to each province and 
the remainder on the basis of population. Pending the receipt of the provincial 
reports on their planning programme, P.C. 1962-1324 of September 19, 1962, 
authorized a further $250,000 for distribution to the provinces, subject to the 
provinces entering into an agreement. The amount was to be distributed on the 
same basis as the previous allocation. The last $250,000 was to reimburse the 
provinces for the cost of such programmes or projects as the province might 
implement during 1962-63, including the amount spent thereon by an agency 
with the approval of a province as well as the amount of any National Fitness 
Scholarship or National Fitness Bursary. In both cases the federal contribution 
was non-matching and was only to be available for the 1962-63 fiscal year. 

With respect to the scholarship and bursary programme, a schedule to the 
agreement specified that the scholarships were to be awarded on the basis of 
scholastic attainment to students entering the first year of a degree or diploma 
course in physical education and were not to exceed $500 each and that bursaries 
were to be awarded on the basis of need to students of satisfactory educational 
standing who were in a degree or diploma course in physical education and 
should not exceed $500. A scholarship recipient might be awarded a bursary. 
The province was to select the recipients of bursaries and scholarships but the 
Federal Government was to award them. 

All provinces but Quebec have applied for their planning allotment under 
P.C. 1946-452, and three provinces, Prince Edward Island, Ontario, and Saskat- 
chewan have already entered into agreements under P.C. 1962-1324. It is 
anticipated that the surveys undertaken under the planning and programme grant 
will allow programmes to be devised which will permit agreements of several 
years’ duration—the Act specifies a maximum of six years—to be entered into 
for 1963-64 and subsequent years. 
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FOREST CONSERVATION 


A. Agreements entered into under the authority of the Department of Forestry 
... Act, 8-9 Eliz. IT, c. 41, 1960 


Federal aid to provincially administered forestry projects began in 1939 
under the National Forestry Programme, a youth training scheme. When this 
scheme was cut short by the war, an arrangement was made with British 
Columbia to use alternative service workers for forest work and fire protection. 
In 1943, the Sub-Committee on Conservation and Development of Natural 
Resources of the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction recommended the 
enactment of a Dominion Forest Act which would enable the federal government 
to financially assist the provinces with forest fire protection, insect control, etc. In 
1949, the authority was provided by the Canada Forestry Act. 


Under the Canada Forestry Act agreements were entered into with most 
of the provinces. Under these agreements forest inventory, reforestation, forest 
fire protection and forest access road programmes were undertaken. These 
programmes were not all commenced at the same time and they were authorized 
by separate agreements. When the Department of Forestry was established 
in 1960, the Act (8-9 Eliz. II c. 41, 1960) establishing the department conferred 
on the newly created Minister of Forestry the duties and responsibilities that 
had under the Canada Forestry Act been the responsibility of the Minister 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources; that is, the Minister of Forestry 
was empowered with the approval of the Governor in Council to enter into 
agreements with the government of any province or with any person for forest 
protection and management or forest utilization, for the conduct of research 
related thereto, or for forestry publicity or education. The Canada Forestry 
Act was repealed on the day (October 1, 1960) that the new statute came into 
effect. The federal-provincial agreements under the old legislation, which in most 
eases were to terminate as of March 31, 1961, were in 1961 extended for a 
further year to March 31, 1962 at which time they were replaced by a composite 
agreement under the new legislation. 


Before proceeding to a discussion of the new composite agreement with 
the provinces, the following remarks concerning the former agreements seem in 
order. 


a. Forest Inventory and Reforestation Agreements. 


In 1951 the federal government, with a view to encourage and assist the 
provinces in establishing management of their forests on a sustained yield 
basis, offered to any province that entered into an agreement to: (1) pay 
one-half of the cost to the provinces of completing and maintaining their forest 
inventories in accordance with specified standards for the five-year period 
1951-56; (2) pay $10 for each unit (one thousand trees) reforested by planting 
and $1 for each unit (one acre) reforested by seeding provided the province’s 
own share of the planting and seeding programme was for any year maintained 
at or above the average level of the preceding three years; and (3) pay one- 
fifth of the cost to the province for establishing and operating new forest 
nurseries. 
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In 1956, the above agreements were extended (P.C. 1956-15/1415 dated 
September 20, 1956 and P.C. 1958-23/244 dated February 13, 1958) for a 
further five-year period to expire March 31, 1961 at which time they were 
extended (P.C. 1961-10/858 dated June 15, 1961) a further year to March 
1962. Under the initial extension the provinces were required to complete their 
forest inventory within two years, and Canada agreed to pay 50% of the 
cost of the preparation of the inventory and 50% of the cost of its maintenance 
over the period of the agreement. The reforestation costs were continued as 
under the first agreement. | 

Seven provinces, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and Quebec 
excepted, entered into such an agreement. Prince Edward Island, while prepared 
to enter an agreement, had found the specification that the joint reforestation 
programme was to be limited to the reforestation of unoccupied Crown land’ 
unsuitable to the conditions prevailing in that province. In consequence a special 
agreement was prepared for and entered into by Prince Edward Island under 
which a joint programme to reforest waste land unsuitable for the production 
of agricultural crops was undertaken. The agreement with Prince Edward 
Island was first entered into in 1952, renewed for a five-year term in 1956 and 
extended for a further year in 1961. The federal government was to pay one- 
half of the cost of an approved programme for the reforestation of waste 
lands. 

Under the agreements as of March 1961 inventories covering a gross area 
of 1,129,000 square miles had been compiled by the participating provinces 
and the federal government had contributed to the planting of 122,635,000 
trees, the seeding of 8,777 acres and the cost of 15 new nurseries. | 


b. Forest Fire Protection Agreements 


In 1957 Canada entered into forest fire protection agreements with nine 
provinces (Quebec entered in 1960) for a period of five years (see P.C. 
1957-31/691 of May 20, 1957). Canada agreed to pay 50% of the costs of 
the acquisition of equipment, and construction of certain improvements 
necessary to prevent, detect and suppress forest fires and the communication 
and transport services necessary thereto. Costs of such items included above 
are: permanent fire breaks, lookout towers, educational equipment, telephone 
lines, radios, trucks, boats, chartering of aircraft, etc., and 25% of the cost 
of construction of forest access roads, trails, bridges, dams, etc., necessary 
for forest fire protection. 

Projects undertaken and expenditures made by provinces under these agree- 
ments may include projects undertaken and expenditure made by forest protec- 
tion associations engaged in forest fire protection wherever such an association 
forms part of the statutory forest fire protection organization of the province. 
The province must submit claims for each association, and remit to the 
association the federal share of the expenditure. 

The agreement set the maximum federal contribution for each year of 
the agreement; $500,000 for 1957-58, $750,000 for 1958-59, and $1,250,000 for 
each of the subsequent years. The agreement set forth the formula to determine 
the maximum share of the total allotted to each province in any year. The 
formula decreed a maximum of $5,000 to Prince Edward Island for any year, 
and a maximum to each of the remaining participating provinces composed of 
a sum equivalent to 2 per cent of the total federal contribution for the year 
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together with a share of the remainder determined by a table of percentages made 
up of the arithmetic mean of 
(a) the relation of a province’s average expenditure on forest fire protection 
over a three-year period, exclusive of extra fire-fighting costs, to the 
average expenditure of all provinces for similar purposes and for a 
similar period, and 
(b) the relation of a province’s forested area to the forested area of all prov- 
inces where twice the weight is given to the area of productive forest 
as compared with non-productive forest area in determining the forest 
area in each case. 


Each province entering an agreement was to maintain its own ex- 
penditure on forest fire protection at an amount not less than its average 
expenditure for the three years 1952-54. 


c. Forest Access Road Agreements 


In January 1958 the federal government offered to contribute one-half of the 
cost of construction of forest access roads and trails by the provinces during the 
six months’ period January 2 to June 30, 1958. While the programme was designed 
to facilitate forest fire protection and forest management it was initiated to 
alleviate unemployment. The latter aspect of the programme explained why the 
cost sharing has been limited to the winter months and the varying severity of 
the unemployment situation has determined whether the programme would or 
would not be renewed each year as well as determined its annual duration. The 
programme has been in effect during the following periods and in all but the 
specified provinces. 


Programme duration Non-participants 
i) January 2, 1958—June 30, 1958 
(P.C. 1958-13/194 Feb. 7, 1958) P.E.I. and Quebec 


ii) November 1, 1958—June 30, 1959 
(P.C. 1958-31/1740 Dec. 29, 1958) 


iii) December 1, 1960—November 30, 1961 P.E.I. and Nfld. 
(P.C. 1961-217 Feb. 16, 1961) 
iv) December 1, 1961—March 31, 1962 P.E.I. and Nfld. 


(P.C. 1961-13/1605 Nov. 9, 1961) 


Under the agreements covering the first two periods, there was no limit speci- 
fied in agreements as to the total amount Canada would contribute per province 
or over all. Under the agreement covering the third period an upper limit of 
$5 million was placed on Canada’s contribution with maximum contribution per 
province specified. A flat $10,000 was allotted Prince Edward Island, and the 
remaining $4,990,000 was allotted among the other provinces in proportion to the 
ratio of their productive forested land to the total productive forested land of the 
nine provinces. These ratios were approximately as follows: 


Newfoundland! 5:5... 5.9. severest 3.5% Manitoba! .). Sa (ehde led 6.7% 
Novawocotiane <: wore «Luise. Lz RaskatGhewan, jastec i icsGc'alve ousted 4.7 
PNET EELS WMCKE pal are ic Gadecw dh ceontosite VME NM ae OE, RR ICTS, Ver eis iE 
ai (oa eit ete tab nataey Ui. ietaieaghe | 25.1 Bricish "Cosimo teen. cee ees Zot 
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The agreement covering the fourth period was merely an amendment to 
the third agreement. The amendment simply extended the duration of the 
programme from December 1, 1960, to March 31, 1962. There was no increase 
in the overall federal contribution, only a revision of provincial allotments. 

The federal contributions under the above three categories of agreements 
up to March 31, 1962, amounted to $24,862,685. The contribution by province 
and by programme was as follows: 


Forest Forest Fire Forest 
Inventory Reforestation Protection Access Roads Total 

Newfoundland ........ $ — §$ — § 292,744 $ 467,009 $ 359,753 
Prince Edward Island . — 171,421 16,313 — 187,734 
POV COWL. ewe cee 359,857 15,046 207,015 201,361 783,279 
New Brunswick ....... 206,862 —— 281,725 216,047 704,634 
Quebec TM a8! ee 567,344 1,277,233 1,844,577 
Oniarioie SC Le 2,506,754 1,294,343 1,287,052 2,004,453 7,092,602 
Manitoba:c. asd. crale fs 409,223 92,139 339,407 784,564 1,625,333 
Saskatchewan ......... 389,176 42,117 393,238 699,802 1,524,333 
WW A eg he 861,942 5,774 607,693 909,029 2,384,438 
British Columbia ..... 4,545,054 161,911 984,855 2,664,182 8,356,002 

Toteiieess. | eh.es. ave $ 9,278,868 $ 1,782,751 $ 4,977,386 $ 8,823,680 $24,862,685 


d. Composite Forestry Agreements under Department of Forestry Act. 


On the termination on March 31, 1962, of the individual agreements out- 
lined above, Canada has, under authority of P.C. 1962-3/463 dated April 5, 
1962, entered into a composite forestry agreement with each of the ten provinces 
for the two-year period April 1, 1962, to March 31, 1964. The programmes 
under the composite agreement are essentially the same as those offered under 
the former individual agreements, that is, forest inventory, reforestation, forest 
fire protection, forest access roads and trails. The exception has been the 
inclusion of an additional programme—stand improvement—and the extension 
of the forest access road programme to include the survey and construction of 
airstrips including the necessary structures for aircraft storage maintenance and 
servicing. Under the new programme of forest stand improvement, Canada 
offers to share the cost of projects which involve the removal of dead, damaged 
and diseased trees, the clearing out of undesirable tree species or vegetation, the 
pruning of trees, the thinning of forest stands and salvaging of merchantable 
trees, to increase the growth of the residual trees. 


Under the composite agreement a province has the option of determining 
whether it will participate in some or all of the programmes subject to the 
proviso that it cannot use more than 60% of its federal fiscal allotment on 
projects other than forest access roads, trails, and airstrips; that is, while a 
province may spend 100% of its allotment on forest access roads, it cannot 
spend less than 40% on such roads if their full allotment is to be utilized. On an 
individual programme basis the federal government will contribute 50% of the 
cost of forest inventory, stand improvement, forest fire protection, and access 
road programmes and in reforestation programmes; 25% of the cost of establish- 
ing new nurseries; $15 per unit (1,000 trees) reforested by planting; and $4 
per unit (1 acre) reforested by seeding where the ground was prepared for 
seeding and $2 per unit where the ground was not prepared. As formerly, the 
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federal participation was limited under the reforestation and stand improvement 
programmes to projects carried out on provincial Crown lands or lands owned 
‘by a public authority in the province which had been placed under the province 
for forestry purposes. Also, as formerly under the forest fire protection and 
forest access road programmes, expenditures on such projects undertaken by 
forest protective associations where they formed part of the statutory forest 
fire protection organization of the provinces were shareable. Canada would 
continue to pay the province and the province to reimburse the association. The 
forest inventory programme has never been limited to provincial Crown lands. 


Certain exceptions are included in the composite agreement as respects 
Prince Edward Island. Whereas the reforestation programme is limited to Crown 
lands or public lands controlled by a province, an exception is made for Prince 
Edward Island. The reforestation programme in Prince Edward Island is not 
limited to publicly owned lands; it may be carried out on any waste lands 
within the province. Similarly, Prince Edward Island is not required to spend 
at least 40% of its federal allotment on forest access roads; it may spend all 
of its federal allotment on any forestry programme covered by the agreement 
and Canada will share one-half of the cost of an Island reforestation programme 
in place of the cost-sharing formula applicable to the reforestation programmes 
of the other provinces. 

The composite agreement specifies that the federal contribution under these 
programmes shall not exceed $7,910,000 in any fiscal year and that it shall 
be distributed: a flat $40,000 to Prince Edward Island; $7,610,000 distributed 
among the remaining nine provinces in the same proportion that their productive 
forest land bears to the total, and the remaining $260,000 to be distributed 
among those provinces whose allotment is less than what they were entitled 
to under the old agreement. The Minister may at the end of a fiscal year 
transfer the unspent: allotment of one province to other provinces. The following 
table shows the manner in which the federal contribution is allotted among 
the provinces. 


Productive Provincial General 
Forest Percentage Distribution Provincial 
Land of Total 7,610,000 x Col.2 Allotment 
(000) Acres % $ $ 

INCWLOUNCIANG. to. cece pte cre aac 19,523 3.4706 264,113 264,113 
Prince Edward Island ‘.3.2.2.27. — —-- ae 40,000 
Novandicotiond heer ts ee ee 9,668 1.7187 130,793 148,143 
OREN Tal oe WNC ALC) gay ae oF eer LG WAH 2.7087 206,132 221,432 
STL TT PP OR CR AYRE PEA OD 140,974 25.0612 1,907,157 1,907,157 
OUGO we hic cs ces. eee ree 106,074 18.8570 1,435,018 1,650,018 
Wenitobat SAS CARTS OO, mee y 37,547 6.6748 507,952 507,952 
Saskatchewan: :sarculeie | fetes 26,245 4.6656 355,052 367 ,402 
Alberitie 2 bemuie teetie act. dt tawesd, x 73,868 13.1317 999,322 999 322 
Bratish (oom Dia 6 eon on dane 133,383 23.7117 1,804,461 1,804,461 
OLS (Lae ei les 562,519 100.0000 7,610,000 7,910,000 


BE 2 a en a eee eee ee 


e. Forest Stand Improvement (Cape Breton) Programme 


In order to provide employment for miners affected by the closing of a 
number of coal mines in Cape Breton, the Cabinet, on June 16, 1961, approved 
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Canada entering into an agreement with Nova Scotia to share the cost during 
the period July 1, 1961, to March 31, 1962, of employing ex-miners to carry 
out certain forest stand improvement operations in Cape Breton. Under the 
authority of the Department of Forestry Act and P.C. 1962-10/130 dated 
February 1, 1962, such an agreement was entered into. Under the agreement 
Canada agreed to share 80% of the cost of a Cape Breton forest stand 
improvement programme up to a maximum of $280,000 in fiscal 1961-62. The 
programme is of a similar nature to the stand improvement programme per- 
missible under the composite forestry agreement with all provinces. The Cape 
Breton agreement with Nova Scotia states specifically that projects carried 
out under this agreement are not eligible for a federal contribution under any 
other federal-provincial agreement. The federal expenditure under this pro- 
gramme during fiscal 1961-62 amounted to $235,964. A further agreement to 
extend this programme from March 31, 1962, to March 31, 1963, was 
negotiated with Nova Scotia. A further $280,000 of federal funds was made 
available for this programme during fiscal 1962-63. 


B. Other Agreements with the Provinces Concerning Forests 


a. Spruce Budworm Aerial Spraying Programme 


In 1953, P.C. 1953-27/606 dated April 22, 1953, the Government of Canada 
entered into an agreement with the Province of New Brunswick to share 
with that Province the cost of a programme of aerial spraying designed to 
protect the forests of northern New Brunswick from destruction by the spruce 
budworm. 

The original agreement, which was for three years, was renewed for a 
further three-year period in August 1955, to expire on March 31, 1959, (see 
P.C. 1955-34/995, dated June 30, 1955). The federal government was to con- 
tribute one-third of the cost of such aerial spraying to a total amount not 
exceeding $3,000,000, the Province and the forest industry were each to con- 
tribute like amounts. By two subsequent amendments to the agreement in 
1957 and 1958 respectively, authorization was given to increase the total 
federal contribution to an amount not in excess of $3,850,000. 

The belief that the infestation had been satisfactorily arrested led to the 
lapsing of the programme in 1959-60, but the resurgence of the infestation in 
central New Brunswick led to a revival of the programme in 1960. The agree- 
ment entered into in 1960 (P.C. 1960-29/95 dated January 28, 1960) stated 
that Canada would contribute one-third of the cost of the 1960 spraying 
programme up to a maximum of $550,000. In 1961 (P.C. 1961-6/678 dated 
May 11, 1961) and again in 1962 (P.C. 1962-5/289 dated March 8, 1962) the 
joint programme was continued for the 1961 and 1962 spraying seasons, The 
limit on the federal contribution was raised by a further $500,000 in 1961 and 
a further $150,000 in 1962. The federal contributions under this programme up 
to March 31, 1962, amounted to $4,723,737. 


b. Black-headed Budworm Aerial Spraying Programme 
In 1957, the Government of Canada entered into an agreement with 
British Columbia to pay one-third of the cost for the fiscal year 1957-58 of 


the aerial spraying of an area in northern Vancouver Island where the forests 
were threatened with destruction by the black-headed budworm. 
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The agreement limited the federal contribution to a maximum of $100,000. 
The federal contribution under the programme in 1957-58 was $83,927. The 
programme was not continued beyond 1957-58. 


c. The Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act, 1947, as 
amended, 1952, c. 41, and 1957, c. 23 


The above legislation gave sanction to an agreement between Alberta and 
Canada, executed in 1947 for a period of 25 years, to conserve the forests on 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains in order to protect the watershed 
of the Saskatchewan River and its tributaries, and, pursuant to the agreement, 
to establish a joint federal-provincial three-man Board to construct, operate 
and maintain the capital works, and to protect the forests from fire, insect 
damage, etc., necessary to ensure the greatest possible flow of water in the 
Saskatchewan River. 


The Board (was initially composed of 2 federal and 1 provincial appointees, 
but after April 1, 1955, the federal-provincial ratio was reversed) determines 
the capital works programme and the maintenance programme for this water- 
shed of approximately 9,000 square miles. All programmes are carried out 
by the province, but the federal government was to pay 100 per cent of the 
capital costs and a portion of the maintenance costs. The capital works were 
to be completed by 1955 and were not to exceed $6,300,000. The province was 
to retain any revenues produced by the forest, and this proved so lucrative 
that in 1952 the agreement was amended to require the province to bear 100 
per cent of the maintenance cost. The capital works consisted of a network 
of roads and fire trails, buildings for forest rangers, radio communications, 
lookout towers, fire-fighting equipment, and an inventory of forest and grazing 
lands. 


Aside from the expenses of its representation on the Board (approximately 
$5,000 per year), the federal government is not currently contributing funds 
under this agreement, although under inventory, reforestation, access roads 
and forest fire protection agreements with Alberta, federal monies are being 
spent on the protection and management of the forest cover of this watershed. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE AND DIAGNOSTIC SERVICES 


General Background 


The current hospital insurance and diagnostic services programme has 
developed as a result of the increasing interest in the broad field of health 
insurance, manifested over many years by governments, by professional groups, 
and by the general public. 


The first official step in this field in Canada can be said to have been the 
appointment in 1919, by the British Columbia Government, of a Royal Com- 
mission to study the general question of health insurance. This move stimulated 
the interest of organized medicine and several other bodies which, prior to the 
appointment of the Commission, had had either theoretical discussions or dis- 
cussions related to certain industrial schemes. 


The problem of health insurance was on several occasions discussed in 
both Houses of Parliament. An organized federal effort in this field, however, 
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can be said to have started with the adoption by the House of Commons on 
March 21, 1928, of the following resolution: 


“That in the opinion of this House the Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations be authorized to investigate and 
report on insurance against unemployment, sickness and invalidity.” 


On May 1, 1929, this Committee, in its final report, recommended that the 
Department of Pensions and National Health be requested to initiate a com- 
prehensive survey of the field of public health, with special reference to a 
national health programme. 


The outbreak of war temporarily interrupted studies carried on by the 
Department. In 1941, however, the federal government convened a meeting of 
the Dominion Council of Health and interested agencies for the purpose of 
studying the question of health insurance. This meeting led to the appointment 
in the following year of an Advisory Committee on Health Insurance, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. J. J. Heagerty, Director of Public Health Services, 
of the Department of Pensions and National Health. This Committee prepared 
a draft bill providing for health insurance on a nationwide basis, which bill 
was the subject of discussion by a Special Committee of the House of Commons 
on Social Security. The favourable report of the Special Committee was followed 
in May 1944, by a Dominion-Provincial Conference on Health Insurance. The 
Conference indicated that it was the desire of most provinces that a health 
insurance scheme should be embarked upon, but that the scheme should be 
introduced by stages. In 1945-46, the federal government, at the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruction, offered as part of its social security 
proposals to institute a series of conditional grants to strengthen the provincial 
public health services and to assist the provinces in the implementation of a 
health insurance scheme. The Conference failed to reach agreement. and the 
health insurance plans were not implemented, although in 1948, conditional 
grants for public health services were instituted. 


In 1955, at the Federal-Provincial Conference on the Tax Rental Agreements, 
the federal government indicated it was still willing to share in the development 
of a health insurance programme. The federal government stated that it would 
assist, technically and financially, provinces wishing to embark upon agreed 
phases of a provincially administered health insurance scheme whenever a 
majority of the provinces representing a majority of the Canadian population 
were ready to proceed. The Conference suggested priority should first be given 
to hospital care and radiological and laboratory diagnostic services, and estab- 
lished a Continuing Committee to consist of the Federal and Provincial Ministers 
of Health and Finance to study in detail all aspects of such a programme. 


In 1956, the federal government presented specific proposals for a hospitaliza- 
tion programme to the Committee. The federal government stated it was willing, 
when a majority of the provinces representing a majority of the Canadian 
people indicated that they would participate, to make grants to such provinces 
to cover a specified proportion of “shareable costs” of a provincial hospitaliza- 
tion programme. In order to qualify, the provincial programmes were (a) to 
make the coverage of such a programme universally available to all residents 
of the province, and (b) to include the provision of specified laboratory and 
radiological diagnostic services to in-patients. ‘“Shareable costs” were defined 
to exclude: capital costs, depreciation, interest, the extra costs of semi-private 
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and private care, the uninsured portion of a patient’s bill (that is, patient costs 
represented by deterrent charges or coinsurance were excluded), workmen’s 
compensation cases, and D.V.A. cases in respect of pensionable disability. The 
cost of patient care in mental and tuberculosis hospitals was excluded from 
shareable costs. 


The following formula was presented as the basis for the federal govern- 
ment’s contribution. Each province participating would receive: (a) 25% of 
the average per capita cost for hospital services for Canada as a whole; plus: 
(b) 25% of the average per capita cost in the province, multiplied in each case by 
that portion of a province’s population entitled to the hospitalization services. 
While the grant would represent varying proportions of the cost of the hospitaliza- 
tion programme to each province, the federal grant would, as a whole, represent 
50% of the shareable costs. Thus the amount of the federal contributions to the 
provinces was designed in such a way as to provide greater federal assistance 
to those provinces in which the per capita cost of hospital care is lower. The 
formula was designed to provide for an equitable federal contribution to the 
provinces, having regard to the considerable variation in the per capita costs 
between the provinces. 


The federal proposals were favourably, if critically, received and the 
federal government in March, 1957 recommended to Parliament federal participa- 
tion in a provincially operated hospitalization programme. Parliament, in con- 
sequence, passed the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act (5-6 Eliz. 
II, c. 28) which incorporated the above proposals with the addition of out- 
patient services on an optional basis. 


In November 1957, at the Dominion-Provincial Conference, the federal 
government offered to amend the above legislation to remove the “six provinces” 
clause and to substitute an earlier and more definite date for commencement of the 
federal participation. The federal government also offered to share the costs of 
hospitalization in mental hospitals and sanatoria, but indicated such a sharing 
would have to be borne in mind in any revision of the Tax-Sharing Arrange- 
ments. In consequence, the legislation was amended to allow the federal gov- 
ernment to contribute as of July 1, 1958, to any province that had a plan in 
effect as of that date and that had entered into an agreement with the federal 
government. The following table indicates the dates on which the various 
provinces began to participate in the joint federal-provincial hospitalization 
programme. 


Newtoundland 220704, 2. ./205.54 July 1, 1958 Mai IEG Da ae ELC ..2 Se Tt July 1, 1958 
Prince Edward Island ..... October 1, 1959 Saskatehewalies . sad ato hides July 1, 1958 
Noya ‘Seatia. « os es tee kes January 1, 1959 A instep honk osu eee July 13.1958 
New, Drunswickttpceiss . ics side July 1, 1959 Brive Commis... sce ses ck July 1, 1958 
BUCHER Se ae ae a we January 1, 1961 Yuko ese Sia, PY PAU July 1, 1960 
Oritariota.2 At; 1. Vs January 1, 1959 Northwest Territories ........ April 1, 1960 


Financial Aspects 


The federal payments to the joint federal-provincial hospitalization pro- 
gramme amounted to $54.7 million in 1958-59, $150.6 million in 1959-60, $189.4 
million in 1960-61, and $283.9 million in 1961-62. These amounts also include the 
federal contribution to the hospitalization programme of the Territories. 


dl 


1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


(in thousands of dollars) 


New hounded clic schist d Entel chevenels 4 2,858 4,708 5,095 6,258 
Price, TUG Wand ; Sipe wat ee ts xa 4 oie — 447 1,011 1,382 
INOVE COIS , dee cate Meee ee eee oe Lore 8,163 9,595 11,873 
New? Brunswitk trate eek. cae, bea — 4,575 7,914 9,547 
Quebeo?... . bysctitiel.: Beer eee —— ——— 13,937 73,023 
EATIO | oe’, peered a Ae Ra 13,140 71,893 84,484 104,499 
IVE es a MO aie aoc. Fol AS pee th ol4 a 4 12.049 15,246 
OR UCHOW AT mseM eo, vate. ans ca oe 8,430 13,378 14,454 — 15,954 
EOL aT SC, ag immog Aun. Sei id's el spammers lial le Mi 8,775 15,699 16,906 19,730 
British Columbiae2®, 2.39. 29" %..4 12,784 20,406 22,493 25,697 
Wukon inf Needs oo... ee es —— — 169 296 
Northwest, ‘Terntories' |) J) iets)... . —— —— 262 378 

LOL: xt OR TS De. pe sescts $54,708 $ 150,593 $ 189,369 $ 283,883 


The impact of the cost-sharing formula on the proportion of hospitalization 
costs borne by the federal government in each province is approximately as 
follows for the respective calendar years indicated. The figure given is the 
federal proportion of the costs for that part Of the year in which the joint 
programme was in gat 


1958 1959 1960 1961 
UN eNvs OULU LAIN ome apne eels soir ies 63.6 62.8 63.4 65.8 
Prince Bdward Islands tr... <<. cee — 57.6 526 504 
tOVa, SCOlA Settee Coe, 8 —- 54.8 Do.) Do. 
New yorumswick t492 7, APP III) ATT — 53.0 44,7 493 
QueheciliVyet, St. TAN. PIG EAL ot — —_— — 54.6 
Ontanier Te. Ga, Oe. — 44.5 44.5 45.5 
Manitobar <i seh are dot irrae pos 49.3 471 47 4 48.7 
Saskalchewanlts Jihad borat b. acl 40.6 418 43.0 44.1 
Albertaiel: lates eres 2) Gai. 42.5 43.2 43.5 44.9 
Beitish Coltmlbiaysst tea: Lo. cout ra) 446 454 46.1 47.1 


The provinces finance their portion of the costs of the hospitalization 
programme by various methods which are set out in the following table: 


IN evpfoumd la nrwshiad 2 ofiers general revenues 

Prince Edward Island ....premium ($2 monthly for single persons, $4 for 
families) 

INOUE ak COllay anit daeees min stare oe sales tax 

New Brunswicks inci . formerly a premium of $2.10 for single persons 


and $4.20 for families; since January 1, 1961, 
general revenues 


NIQUEG aie. Aan! «cae wet metas general revenues 


Ontario [He Lee, BA AAS .premium (monthly $2.10 for single persons and 
$4.20 for families) and general revenues. 
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ManiLobate, spin eae Bee tea premium— 
(a) July, 1958 to June, 1960 $2.05 monthly for 
single persons and $4.10 for families 
(b) June, 1960 to December 31, 1961 $3 and $6 
(c) from January 1, 1962 $2 and $4; and effec- 
tive January 1, 1962 a 6% personal and 1% 
corporate income tax 


Saskatchewan ..........-. sales tax, premium— 
(a) initially $17.50 for single persons and $35 
for families per annum, 
(b) January 1, 1961, $24 and $48; 
and general revenues 


Alberta seas as rie tooo general revenues, 3 mill municipal assessment 
and co-insurance of $1.60 to $2 (according to 
hospital size) per patient day, and $1 per day 
for the new born 


British Columbia ........ sales tax, general revenues, and co-insurance $1 
per patient day 


Yukon tie ele pee general revenues 


Northwest Territories ....general revenues and co-insurance of $1.50 per 
day. 


Agreements 


The federal Act empowers the Minister of National Health and Welfare to 
enter into an agreement with a province in connection with the matters for 
which provision is made in legislation. The matters which are required to be 
included in the agreement, and which are prescribed in the Act include an 
undertaking by the province to make insured services available to all residents 
upon uniform terms and conditions; to make arrangements to ensure the main- 
tenance in hospitals of adequate standards; to maintain adequate records and 
accounts in connection with the provision of insured services; to permit access 
to these records and accounts; and to make provision for the recovery of costs 
in third party liability cases. 


Benefits 


In order to participate in the hospital insurance and diagnostic services 
programme, a province is required to provide a range of in- patient services 
which is set out in the Act as follows: 

(1) accommodation and meals at the standard or public ward level, 

(ii) necessary nursing service, 

(i111) laboratory, radiological and other diagnostic procedures together with 
the necessary interpretations for the purpose of maintaining health, 
preventing disease and assisting in the diagnosis and treatment of any 
injury, illness or disability, 

(iv) drugs, biologicals and related preparations as provided in an agree- 
ment when administered in the hospital, 
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(v) use of operating room, case room and anaesthetic facilities, including 
necessary equipment and supplies, 
(vi) routine surgical supplies, 
(vii) use of radiotherapy facilities where available, 
(vili) use of physiotherapy facilities where available, 


(ix) services rendered by persons who receive remuneration therefor from 
the hospital, and 


(x) such other services as are specified in an agreement. 
(Note: Such services might be a province-wide rehabilitation pro- 
gramme, or a province-wide cancer diagnostic and treatment pro- 
eramme. ) 


Insured persons are entitled to coverage for standard or public ward accom- 
modation only. In so far as private or semi-private accommodation is con- 
cerned, insured persons are themselves responsible for that part of the charge 
which exceeds the standard rate, unless the preferred accommodation has been 
made available for medical reasons. Similarly, necessary nursing services do not 
include private nursing in the usual sense, although special nursing may be 
included when it is associated with medical need. 


The provision of out-patient services is optional, the provinces having the 
freedom to choose any or all of the out-patient services as they deem fit. They 
are also free to exclude out-patient services entirely if they so choose. The list 
of out-patient services in the federal Act is identical with the in-patient services 
to which reference is made above. Initially, the Act excluded accommodation, 
meals and drugs, but the relevant sections of the Act were revised in 
June 1958, so as to delete these exclusions. 


Coverage 


The federal Act prescribes that the province must make insured services 
available to all residents of the province on equal terms and conditions. In 
effect, therefore, there may be no exclusions on grounds of age, income or pre- 
existing conditions. Residents of the province are defined in the regulations as 
persons legally entitled to remain in Canada, who make their home and are 
ordinarily present in the province; tourists, transients or visitors to the prov- 
ince are specifically excluded. 


Although the federal Act states that no specified period of residence may be 
required as a condition precedent to the establishment of residence in the 
province, waiting periods for benefits not exceeding three months are permitted. 
The inclusion of waiting periods for benefits resulted from the request of some 
provinces to be permitted to impose a short period prior to entitlement, for 
reasons of provincial administration. Not all of the provinces felt impelled to 
impose such a waiting period. Consequently, a varied pattern of waiting periods 
emerged. To ensure coverage for insured persons who were residents of one 
participating province and who move their place of residence to another partici- 
pating province in which a waiting period for benefits is applied, the regulations 
entitle such persons to be deemed to continue to be residents of the original 
province during the waiting period. As a result of discussions between the prov- 
inces, the laws of all provinces now ensure continuing coverage on change of 
residence between participating provinces. 
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Certain residents of the province who have entitlement to the same type of 
services as provided under the hospital insurance programme are not covered 
by the provincial programme. These include members of the Armed Forces and 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. In addition, where residents of the 
province are entitled to similar services under statutes such as Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, their entitlement under such laws excludes them from entitlement for 
the same services under the hospital insurance programme. 

Certain categories of residents of the provinces, such as Reserve Indians 
and recipients of War Veterans Allowances, for whom the federal government 
had been providing hospital coverage, are deemed to be residents of the prov- 
ince entitled to the same benefits as other residents. Where, however, a province 
requires payment of premiums or co-insurance, the federal government pays 
these levies on behalf of the above former recipients of federal hospital care. 


Period of Entitlement 


Insured persons are entitled to receive insured services for as long a period 
as is medically necessary. No arbitrary limitations may be imposed in connec- 
tion with length of stay in the hospital other than those imposed by medical 
necessity. However, where an insured person remains in the hospital beyond the 
period considered to be medically necessary, he is no longer entitled to insurance 
coverage. Medical necessity is determined solely by professional medical per- 
sonnel, be it at the hospital level or at the provincial level. 


Participating Hospitals 


The benefits provided under the Act are made available through hospitals 
listed in an agreement between the provincial and federal governments. These 
include acute general, chronic and convalescent hospitals. The Act specifically 
excludes tuberculosis hospitals, hospitals for the mentally ill, and institutions 
the primary purpose of which is the provision of custodial care. It should be 
noted that in-patient services provided in listed hospitals, regardless of individual 
diagnosis, are insured services. Thus, the services provided in the psychiatric 
ward of a general hospital, for example, are insured services despite the fact 
that institutions for the mentally ill, as such, are excluded from the Act. In 
order to qualify for listing in the agreement, a hospital must be in a position 
to provide all of the in-patient services listed in the Act, and must maintain an 
admission policy which ensures that custodial care is excluded. Hospitals which 
meet the requirements of the Act, and which are supervised, licensed and 
inspected according to the provincial law and which are put forward by the 
province for listing, may become participating hospitals in accordance with the 
legislative provisions. 

For purposes of the agreement, hospitals are designated by certain categories 
including ‘hospitals owned or operated by Canada’, which are the federal hospitals 
administered by the Departments of Veterans Affairs and National Defence, and 
hospitals operated by the Directorate of Indian and Northern Health Services 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare; ‘contract hospitals’, which 
are defined in the regulations as private or industrial hospitals with which a 
province has contracted for the provision of insured services; and what are 
described as ‘budget review’ hospitals. The budget review hospitals comprise 
the bulk of the listed hospitals since these include the public hospitals in the 
provinces. The reason for differentiating between these categories of hospitals 
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is that different methods are used by the provinces for reimbursing the various 
categories. 


For the most part, federal hospitals and contract hospitals are reimbursed 
at agreed rates either related directly to costs or in conformity with rates pay- 
able to other provincial hospitals having regard to size, facilities, standards of 
service, and location. The budget review hospitals are reimbursed on the basis 
of operating costs. 


Consultant Services 


In order to ensure the provision of high quality hospital service, emphasis 
has been placed on the maintenance of standards. Proper arrangements have 
been made within each participating province and, in addition, advisory and 
consultant services of the Department of National Health and Welfare are 
available on request to the provinces. . 


Technical Assistance 


From the outset of the programme, the provinces were assured that the 
funds which had been available for some years under the National Health 
Grants programme would continue to be available for projects designed to train 
and employ personnel whose duties were geared towards the improvement of 
standards. These funds are not, of course, available for costs properly related 
to the cost of provincial administration. They are, however, available for tech- 
nical purposes which will improve and enhance the quality of the provincia 
service. ‘p 


Technical Conferences 


A tradition of close co-operation between the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments in matters related to the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
programme was initially established prior to the commencement of the joint 
programme. During the early stages of the programme, federal-provincial tech- 
nical conferences on hospital insurance were convened in Ottawa. These con- 
ferences were attended by representatives of all the provincial governments, 
including governments not yet participating in the joint programme. Between 
December 1957 and April 1959, four technical conferences were held, and a 
number of working parties appointed by the conference carried out a considerable 
amount of preparatory work, particularly with regard to financial forms and 
statistical returns. 


As the need for co-ordination of provincial hospitalization programmes would 
continue, a federal-provincial Advisory Committee on Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services was established in 1959. This Committee consists of two 
representatives from each participating province and two representatives from 
the federal health department. The Committee has established three sub-com- 
mittees composed of federal and provincial officers technically competent in the 
field of work of the sub-committee. The sub-committees are: Sub-Committee 
on Quality of Care, Research and Statistics; Sub-Committee on Finance and 
Accounting; and Sub-Committee on Residence and Uniformity of Benefits. 
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MUNICIPAL WINTER WORKS INCENTIVE PROGRAMME 


Following the National Winter Employment Conference convened by the 
Minister of Labour in July 1958, and its endorsation of federal government 
action to stimulate winter employment, the Prime Minister on October 27, 1958 
proposed to the provinces that the federal government, in co-operation with the 
provinces, would share in the costs of approved municipal winter works. 

The Federal Government offered (subject to the prior approval of each 
municipal project by the appropriate provincial government) to reimburse each 
municipality one-half of the direct payroll costs of the municipality or its con- 
tractor or sub-contractor on accepted winter works projects undertaken during 
the period from December 1, 1958 to April 80, 1959 (subsequently extended to 
May 31, 1959). The programme has been continued each succeeding year, in 
1959-60 from December 1, 1959 to May 31, 1960, in 1960-61 and in 1961-62 
from October 15th to May 31st. In each case the initial terminal date was 
amended to May 31st from April 30th. In July 1962 the Minister of Labour 
announced the continuance of the programme for the 1962-63 winter season from 
October 15th to April 30th. 


During this time the categories of work projects eligible for acceptance as 
winter work projects and the definition of municipality have been somewhat 
extended. As of the 1958-59 season, works of a municipal nature which are by 
the law of a province undertaken by that province in a rural municipality were 
allowed to qualify; works undertaken by an Indian reserve or band were 
qualified for the 1959-60 season; and as of the 1961-62 season works undertaken 
by responsible community organizations in an unorganized settlement and works 
undertaken by irrigation districts qualified. The categories of works that have 
been acceptable as winter work projects under the programme have for each 
season been specified by Order in Council, i.e. for the 1958-59 season in P.C. 
1959-246 dated February 26, 1959; for 1959-60 in P.C. 1960-317 dated March 
10, 1960; for 1960-61 in P.C. 1961-23 dated January 11, 1961 and for 1961-62 in 
P.C. 1962-166 dated February 8, 1962. 


The categories of work projects eligible for acceptance as winter works 
projects during the 1961-62 season were to be similar to the categories eligible 
in 1960-61 supplemented by a more specific proviso regarding municipal capital 
undertakings. The 1960-61 categories are as follows: 


(a) the construction and major improvement of municipal roads, streets, 
sidewalks, bridges and underpasses including street lighting, traffic 
signals and municipal parking lots; 


(b) the construction and major improvement of municipal water, sewage 
and drainage facilities; 


(c) the construction and development of municipal parks and playgrounds 
not including school playgrounds; 


(d) the construction, major reconstruction, major alteration or renovation 
of municipal buildings, not including schools and hospitals, provided 
that the federal incentive payment on new structures did not exceed 
$50,000 in each such structure; and 
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(e) the 1961-62 specific proviso regarding municipal capital undertakings 
was set out as follows: 


“Winter works projects for the purpose of this program shall 
include any capital undertaking of a municipality except work on 
schools and school grounds, hospitals and hospital grounds, subway 
transportation systems and municipally-owned buildings to be used 
for industrial or business purposes under private auspices, it being 
provided in respect to construction of municipal buildings that the 
federal incentive payment shall not exceed $50,000 on each new 
structure.” 


1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
(% of direct labour costs paid by province) 


Newiounciang. :. 0 eon. —-- — = —- 
Prince Edward Island...... 25 25 25 25 
Nova Seotiete ssn «ke wee Ba ae oa . - — 
Newi Brunswick wroccccl- ime — — = > 


CIM ORCL BA chia oii Eee a — 40 40 
CUA et ce oa. e seats 25 25 25 25 
Manitobats) Areii' i Taub 30 30 25 25 
in respect of in respect re persons un- re persons un- 
persons who, of persons employed not employed not 
except for registered entitled to entitled to 
employment on with the U.L.C. benefits, U.I.C. 
accepted pro- municipality and 50% where benefits, and 
jects, for assistance. welfare cases 50% where 
(a) would have ‘of 3 months welfare cases 
exhausted duration of 30 days 
their U.I.C. employed. duration 
benefits, or employed. 
(b) would have 
required 
assistance 
from public 
funds. 
DASKALCHEWA, oo... ces ess 25 25 20 20 
MIGCEEN ete eta ee 25 25 Zo ZS 
British Columbia.......... thant 25 25 25 
unconditional unconditional 
+ additional + additional 
25% where 25% where 
welfare cases welfare cases 
of 3 months of 4 months 
duration duration 
employed. employed. 


1 Nova Scotia has each seascn offered its municipalities a winter works programme of its own under 
which the province paid 50% of the direct payment costs incurred by municipalities up to April 30th on 
approved projects. 

2 Manitoba in 1958-59 and 1959-60 in addition to the federal programme ran a provincial-municipal 
programme under which the province contributed 50% of the labour costs of municipal projects where the 
labour employed had been on municipal assistance. The provincial programme was somewhat more ex- 
tensive than the federal in that it included work projects involving schools. 
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As an overall rule, projects’ to which Canada is contributing under other 
agreements or arrangements are not eligible under the winter works programme. 
Hospitals are excluded for this reason. This.exclusion does not apply to municipal 
projects which receive capital assistance from Canada in the form of repayable 
loans as is the case with sewage treatment projects financed by loans obtained 
under Part VIB of the National Housing Act. Similarly the labour costs are only 
shareable if the bulk of those employed in each project were unemployed at the 
time they were hired or would have been unemployed but for the project. This 
provision was to prevent the federal government contributing to the salary and 
wages of the regular municipal employees. 

The provinces screen all municipal projects eters their presentation for 
federal approval and audit the municipal accounts for payment. (Note in the 
case of Indian reserves, the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration has to screen all applications and audit all claims for 
payment.) All provinces have participated to this extent in the programme in 
all years while several provinces have also made a further financial contribution. 
The degree of provincial financial contribution to the programme in the various 
years is set out on the previous page. 

During the four winter seasons that the programme has been in operation, 
the number of projects submitted and approved has steadily risen as have the 
number of municipalities participating. The estimated number of man days work 
provided under the programme and the federal contribution, is given below: 


1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
(on a seasonal and not a fiscal year basis) 
ING. Ol SE FOICCUS 2s so ees ae oes 2,328 2,602 7,197 8,269 
No. of Municipalities 
(including Indian Bands) .... 647 869 2,163 2,747 
No. of Man Work Days .... 1,695,733 1,952,833 5,163,828 5,868,399 
Federal Contribution ....... $6,464,708 8,432,673 22,669,021 26,333,435 


The following table breaks down the federal contribution by season and by 
province for those seasons for which information is complete: 


1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
i GWEDUCUIBIO oss staan so oe hy SMA) $ 38,582 $ 163,927 $ 340,599 
Prince Edward Island ...... 1,019 289 10,562 90,495 
Novasneome ]0it SRUSICION. 338,208 213,050 236,041 159,444 
NewebiGnewick .. asses cases 234,946 190,918 334,103 426,485 
(i GieeeMaleet ay eet ek cen: 1,426,170 1,685,739 9,121,879 1.37Le14 
Ontasionu i Ga R2e. LOC oie 1,995,588 2,447,484 5,368,197 5,521,491 
UL 7] co re pee 402,186 282,141 583,242 668,077 
Saskatchewan Mant. i. 259,361 704,179 1,195,780 1,745,396 
Albertad cviselartkotiar. attaest oe 1,069,161 1,544,864 2,531,609 2,788,251 
British; iColumbiasan:, uisow. 15 706,843 1,317,467 3,029,012 3,117,433 
Vikon 02 an neni aioe, at —— 2,263 622 2,314 
Northwest Territories ....... 6,456 367 4,536 19,268 
fridian’ “Bands 6.747 SS ee —— 5,330 89,511 82,871 


HGH AL ASE ATER f $ 6,464,708 $ 8,432,673 $22,669,021 $26,333,435 
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NATIONAL HEALTH GRANTS 1948-62 


In Canada, the first grant-in-aid for health purposes was voted in 1919 
when federal monies were made available to the provinces on a matching basis 
to help to control venereal diseases. This grant. resulted in the development of 
a nationwide programme, including a network of clinics, which brought a 
formidable health problem under control. The unqualified success of this joint 
effort and the administrative techniques which were developed set a pattern for 
Dominion-Provincial co-operation on health matters which has been continued 
and enlarged upon in the ensuing 40 years. 

The successful operation of this grant-in-aid undoubtedly influenced the 
attitude of the Rowell-Sirois Commission which, despite its basically negative 
attitude toward federal grants in aid, expressed itself in favour of conditional 
grants-in-aid for health purposes. The Commission stated: “In the interests of 
national unity it is highly desirable that every province should be able to 
provide these (health) services in accordance with average Canadian standards 
.. . . Provided provinces are not thereby tempted to forego or starve other 
needed services, we can see no serious objection to small grants-in-aid for 
particular provincial services, and especially for specialized health services, 
where scientific standards for measured efficiency are relatively easy to apply”. 

Although the conference on the Rowell-Sirois Report failed to reach agree- 
ment, the principle of federal grants-in-aid was kept alive. It was endorsed in 
a resolution of the Dominion Council of Health at a special meeting on June 14, 
1941, and provision for grants-in-aid for specific health purposes was made 
in a draft bill prepared in 1944 by a Special Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Social Security. The principle of grants-in-aid was unanimously 
approved by a conference of provincial ministers and deputy ministers of health 
in May 1944, and in September of that year the Dominion Council of Health 
again discussed the matter and adopted a resolution expressing their “urgent 
desire” that the grants outlined in the draft bill be made available “at the 
earliest moment”. The attitude of the Council was supported by various health 
organizations and in particular by the Canadian Public Health Association. 

All previous plans and discussions culminated in the Proposals of the 
Government of Canada (the “Green Book Proposals’) to the Dominion- Pro- 
vincial Conference on Reconstruction in August 1945. These proposals included 
(1) a grant for planning and organization; (2) health insurance; (3) health 
orants; and (4) financial assistance toward the construction of hospitals through 
loans. 

Following this conference, the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
with the assistance of outside experts, continued to study and review the pro- 
posals in the light of provincial requests and suggestions. 

The National Health Programme was announced in the House of Commons 
on May 14, 1948. It followed closely the 1945 proposals but with two deviations: 
(1) in accordance with new recommendations a Cancer Control Grant, not 
included in the previous proposals, was added; and (2) a system of outright 
grants toward hospital construction replaced the earlier suggestions of a loans 
programme. 

The monies for the Grants Programme are provided through the annual 
Appropriation Act, with the administrative details spelled out in Orders-in- 
Council which are reviewed yearly. 
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The grants were, by the terms of the governing Orders-in-Council, estab- 
lished to provide a means of providing federal assistance to each province for 
the development of necessary new or extended health services in the various 
health fields. All approvals for assistance are made by the Minister on the basis 
of submissions of projects from each province based on province-wide planning 
for a programme for better health. 

The National Health Programme instituted in 1948 was a composite of ten 
separate but integrated grants. These grants were for a health survey, for general 
public health, tuberculosis control, mental health, venereal disease control, 
crippled children, professional training, public health research, cancer control, 
and hospital construction. Since that date the quinquennial reviews of the over- 
all programme have brought several changes; new grant programmes have been 
introduced, others consolidated, and others have had their financial allotment 
changed in the light of a re-estimate of the need or value of the specific pro- 
gramme. 

Following the first quinquennial review in 1953, the hospital construction 
erant was reduced by 50 per cent, and three new grants for laboratory and 
radiological services, medical rehabilitation, and child and maternal health were 
instituted. Five years later in 1958 the hospital construction grant was increased 
by about 150 per cent, was extended to cover the renovation of obsolete 
hospitals, and the subsidy per bed was increased. The initial reduction in the 
amount of monies made available under the national health grant programme 
was occasioned by the achievement of the initial objective—the provision of 
40,000 new beds—while the increase in the grant was occasioned by the impact 
on hospital accommodation of the new hospital insurance programme and the 
rising costs of hospital construction. The other major change in the national 
health programme took place in 1960 and was occasioned in part by the impact 
of the new hospital insurance programme. The laboratory and radiological 
services grant, the crippled children grant, and the venereal disease grant were 
eliminated as separate entities. The general public health grant was augmented 
and was extended to cover venereal disease control and those aspects of 
laboratory and diagnostic services not provided through the hospital insurance 
and diagnostic services plan, while the crippled children grant was combined 
with the medical rehabilitation grant to constitute the medical rehabilitation 


to March 31, 
1962 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
(in thousands of dollars) 

WEWLOUMGCIANG ett ee a7 acatecpeweatee 11,903 1,062 845 1,529 
Prince” Hdward fsland.¥)7%, 22. DMA 4,083 421 447 344 
Nova Scotia’ ¢...2¢32. raieaenne at 21,599 512 2,875 2,689 
Siew vprims wick, tf . 421-6 vex Haandenteee 17,995 1,357 1,582 1,586: 
OURGEG te. ce Coen 404s rake ea bee eee 131,538 15,093 14,000 13,014 
CCATIO SS 855.6 Oe REET esa RE Rea a ese eee 129,083 15,068 T5,/50 16,443 
Manitoba 29 Hite. Veh. 2 BRR, 26,371 2,276 2,996 3,035 
Saskatchewandeym 0.657.208 Sey 28,724 2251 2,486 2,469 
AN eritiy SA riders estes tea Berney «qehk dec 31,979 2,900 2,748 3,866 
Britiso ‘Golwmbin' +44 4546454004 0.5 eee 39,766 3,957 4,143 3,904 
Northwest “Territories + os5 os 40600 otis 453 64 74 77 
Vik oh se ASO BOMUTOLE. D6) oe 289 36 42 44 


OEE] 5 2s, Oe vdeo 443,783 45,997 47,993 49,000 


—__—————— 
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and crippled children grant. At the same time the monies allocated to some exist- 
ent grant programmes were changed; the monies made available for the child 
and maternal health grant and the tuberculosis control grant were reduced, and 
the monies made available for the professional training grant and the public 
health research grant were approximately tripled. 

The above are the main changes in the overall programme since its inception. 
There have been other changes in individual grant programmes which are covered 
below in the comments on each specific grant. Before proceeding to consider each 
erant, some mention may be made of the federal contribution to the provinces 
under the overall programme as distinct from individual programmes. From its 
inception in 1948 to March 31, 1962, the federal contributions by province are 
set out in the table on the facing page, as are the contributions for recent fiscal 
years. oe 


Specific Grants 


(1) Health Survey Grant 


This grant was a non-recurring grant of $625,000 and was divided among the 
(then) nine provinces on the basis of $5,000 to each province, with the balance 
to be allotted on the basis of population, but the total amount available to any 
province was in no case to be less than $15,000. P.C. 3408 dated July 28, 1948, 
allotted the $625,000 between the provinces, and Vote 694 of the Supplementary 
Estimates for 1949-50 made a further allotment for Newfoundland. This grant 
was intended to assist the provinces in undertaking a survey of their existing 
health services and facilities, and of planning ways and means of improving them 
in order that the provinces might more effectively use the other health grants 
provided. The surveys were completed and the last payments made under this 
grant by fiscal year 1952-53. 

The amounts allotted each province and the amounts spent by each prov- 
ince under this grant were as follows: 


SS Se ere 
eS 


Allotted Spent Allotted Spent 
Nine Tor... SOE $ 20,180 §$ 20,025 eh et oanlaoant pss mange fea aes ca $196,570 $147,704 
1 ee Si ee 15,000 15,000 LATS a Se ete As tees 38,979 29,052 
SS en sempabipiasgies ep 33,399 30,639 ae US. Baty tain ater 43,506 43,502 
12 fal be SiGe Seg gar 27,454 27,454 a oe ce Ce ee eae 42,592 39,808 
ties on. cc ot ena 174,756 147,771 ENGLER Dae ie ieee es 52,744 20,104 
PGtal--sreverenereesoverccetsrourre $645,180 $521,059 


(2) Hospital Construction Grant 


Under this grant the federal government agreed to make available over a 
five-year period a sum of $65 million (increased by $343,800 per annum when 
Newfoundland joined Confederation) to assist in the construction of active treat- 
ment, chronic or convalescent hospitals as well as mental hospitals and tuber- 
culosis sanatoria. The provinces were required to match the federal grant, and 
to ensure that local sources and philanthropic sources still contributed, the 
federal grant was not to constitute more than one-third of the cost of the 
facilities built. In 1953, the federal contribution was reduced to $6,700,000 per 
annum for the next five years as it was felt that the acute shortage of hospital 
beds had been met in the first five-year period. In 1958, the federal contribution 
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was raised to $17,367,320 per annum for the next five years. The increase was 
occasioned by an increase in the federal grant per bed, the broadening of the 
scheme to cover renovation of existent hospitals, as well as new construction, and 
the need for more beds occasioned in part by the Canada-wide adoption of the 
hospital insurance and diagnostic services programme. 

The grants are calculated on the following basis from the date specified: 


1948-49 1951-52 1954-55 19584 


(a) active treatment bed or bed 


eqtivalentio Luisisand . (ede Ral 4 $1,000 4 $2,000 
(b) chronic and convalescent beds? ...... 1,500 2,000 
Ce) NUTSE'S DEM Oe es ee ae heh one tes a $ 500 750 
(cl) anterne’s*bed Ca ae a Be a ne a 750 


* 3 bassinets and 300 square feet in community health service centres are bed equivalents; 
“includes beds in mental and tuberculosis hospitals or sanatoria; 
* 300 square feet in hospital training facilities became a bed equivalent; 


“the adjusted grants’ scale was made to apply to renovations and alterations in existing 
hospitals on the same basis as for new construction. 


Under the above grant programme from April 1, 1948, to March 31, 1962, 
assistance had been approved towards meeting the costs of space for 101,322 
beds, 12,633 bassinets, 20,495 beds in nurses’ residences, 5,104,200 square feet 
of floor space for public health and hospital laboratories, for teaching facilities, 
diagnostic and treatment areas for in-patients and out-patients, and for com- 
munity health centres. From January 1, 1958, to March 31, 1962, 194 renovation 
projects had been approved under this programme. 

In the following table, the federal contribution by province for hospital con- 
struction from its inception until March 31, 1962, is set out as well as the con- 
tribution for recent fiscal years. 


to March 31, 
1962 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Wiewl OULU ea k nc ees aoe bee cia eae eee ya ie 200 71 593 
riviera. LS ALIG” <7 sak /o, sictelas ie gee oie ba 961 132 170 18 
TNIV 22 cad GO UIA hens sateohocencscccestote arm ototeveasiomde oectes aoe 6,002 89 1,323 1,140 
Niew Bree wine soins. 55-5 vcsus eos testuvas.cuseeatccs cease 4,499 210 396 351 
CHIE D EC amraneipa en -isinerinerint ronan rey 45,435 4,686 4,956 4,988 
Ontario: cat, Shi 0s Sechies Dae. ene ae 53,895 6,614 6,999 7,620 
NEA CC Ire. ote eee me 2.22 OEM CO Seer eee oe ates 8,636 536 1,201 1,191 
Haskatéhewany x. Hal ss. oat  bhacvwee. deaatee 8,231 642 803 761 
Neri are 2% or pede ewe re Ph SAS Teel” 9,780 402 322 1,329 
DIGGS COLONIA. | Sot G ee ch Mee ene ak sae 13,044 1,429 1,354 1,009 
ENOLEMWESE™ LETTILOTICS "ee re Se tee ne ree 24 1 — — 
VUKOBTS .ALRIESAON LACOME 2A UH Bee es 21 — — cto 

ROGER 1. . dig tisa ba saan LEA CLR ERT Ce 152,699 14,941 17,595 19,000 


(3) General Public Health Grant 


The grant was designed to assist the provinces in extending and strengthen- 
ing their provincial and local public health services through the expansion of 
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existing local health boards or units or the organization of new ones, as well as 
the training of public health personnel and the conduct of needful surveys and 
studies. 

The general public health grant was in 1948 to be calculated on the basis 
of 35¢ per capita and was to rise to 50¢ per capita by annual increments of 
5¢. It remained at the 50¢ per capita level until 1960 when it was raised to 
80¢ per capita. At the same time the allocation by province was changed from a 
pure population basis to one in which the total amount to be devoted to general 
public health was to be distributed on the basis of $50,000 to each province, with 
the balance distributed according to the respective population of each province 
(see P.C. 1960—18/257, dated March 3, 1960). The increase in the per capita 
allocation was occasioned by the abolition of specific grants for venereal disease 
control and laboratory and radiological services. Projects formerly supported 
under those grants were brought under the umbrella of the general public health 
erant. 


The general public health grant was originally envisaged as being devoted 
specifically to the extension of local public health services. At the time of the 
1945 and 1946 conferences, it was determined that local public health services of 
a satisfactory standard could be provided at one dollar per capita and a pattern 
was visualized whereby local public health services might be supported in three 
ways—by municipalities, by the provinces, and by the federal grants. It was this 
reasoning that led to the initial grant being set at 35¢ per capita while the 
extending scope of public health services as the programme got under way and 
the anticipated increase in costs led to the 5¢ per capita annual escalation. 

No sharing provisions were attached to this grant as it was known that the 
provinces were already spending in this field more than the total amount of the 
federal grant. It was, however, specifically stated that the provinces were to 
maintain at least their 1947-48 level of expenditure in this field. 

This grant has been used at one time or another to assist and extend almost 
every type of service within the orbit of public health departments; the estab- 
lishment of new health units and extensions of service within units in existence 
prior to 1948, assistance to provincial, city, and rural health departments toward 
the purchase of equipment and the employment of staff, the training of public 


ee ——————————_—_—_______ EIT 


to March 31, © 
1962 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


(Gin thousands of dollars) 


Neotfoundland . Someries 2. Save Ge a's. 2,877. 256 327 360 
Prince Edwards island)? asiye, kamu’, reve 1,058 84 123 141 
MARS cotiavec se macxdwsles bee CORIO a oe ot tase 4,904 449 {ol 773 
IN cows TUITIS WICK oc kB cas aden) os goed as tune ass 3,482 332 461 480 
ART oS eats Series ices Mirah ee ree te es 15,685 2,098 2,636 1,641 
Ontario OG . FOP UIA ea a1 Ba IPO: 21,638 2,924 2,617 2,677 
Miamitabas «124 ab aioe Geis re Poet ero Ss 5,075 509 704 689 
Sackatehewan vc... cuts cratprens Kisaldbiials »Ficad be 5,550 462 675 659 
PONT An. he ca aren tee ee a 2 ew oes 6,544 653 986 1,039 
Byecinty + COlUINDIA Se Peo tee Tee. ewes eee ee. oes 9,542 870 1,192 Tt4/ 
Northwest T erritories® : 70's) aay nee hoe eee 241 32 49 54 
ay icone ae. JLis ee Ra I Se Oe aes 36 —- —- ses 


Tete Ae our saa anieal at ee Pies ae 76,632 8,669 10,521 9,660 
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health workers, studies of air pollution and sanitation problems, the development 
of preventive dental services, the development and provision of the Salk polio- 
myelitis and other vaccines and sera to combat communicable diseases, the 
investigation of health hazards to workers in industry and of new approaches 
to occupational health services, the extension of laboratory facilities and staff 
to ensure the purity of food and water supplies, establishment of clinics for 
prevention and treatment of blindness, and a host of other services designed to 
prevent illness and disability and to promote longer life and better health, as 
well as research in fields of public health significance. 

The federal contribution by province for general public health from 1948 
to March 31, 1962, as well as the contribution for recent fiscal years, is set out 
on the preceding page. 

At this point it might be well to give a brief summary of the history of the 
two health grants, venereal disease control, and laboratory and radiological serv- 
ices, which were discontinued as distinct grants in 1960 and incorporated into the 
enlarged general public health programme. 


(a) Venereal Disease Control Grant 

The venereal disease control grant was the forerunner of the present national 
health grants. The first venereal disease control grant came into existence in 
1919 when monies were first made available to the provinces on a matching basis 
for the development of a nation-wide network of venereal disease control clinics. 
Except for the years 1932-37 inclusive, the grant was continuous. The accom- 
plishment of this grant and the harmonious federal-provincial administrative 
arrangements developed under it influenced the Rowell-Sirois Commission to make 
an exception in the health field to their otherwise firm opposition to conditional 
grants. 

Immediately prior to 1948, the venereal disease control grant stood at 
$225,000. With the inception of the national health grants programme, it was 
increased to $500,000 and subsequently enlarged to provide funds for Newfound- 
land and the Territories. It was divided on the basis of $4,000 to each province 
and the remainder according to population. From its beginning in 1919, it had 
always been a matching grant. Expenditures from 1948 to its absorption in the 
general public health programme after March 31, 1960, amounted to $5.1 million 
and are set out in the following table (in thousands of dollars) by province. 


Newtoundiand 9 'o.0. i. eos Eas $ 180 Manttobaiteieee eens tee wes $ 338 
Prince Edward Island ........ 45 Saskatthewan (es sa 64 ee ees 340 
Nova Seotia cose ve rer rs veee8 27 Alberta -ccsssstrrss ces coerees 394 
New Branswick eosin Mi), 224 British Commo c. ...:. ba ee + 505 
(iirebee +), SO. OAR 1,246 Northwest Territories ........ — 
CEAGATIO si, Ceeln’ a a'y alos Wheres oles 1,579 MUKOUS ccc cevey VRAIS Laie 1 

The ar Sea Ee 8 8 $5,129 


The decline in the incidence of venereal disease and the absorption of some 
aspects of the control programme under the out-patient facilities provided the 
public under the hospital and diagnostic services programme in some provinces led 
to the termination of this grant as a distinct entity in 1960-61 and the absorption 
of continuing aspects of the programme under the general public health grant. 


(b) Laboratory and Radiological Services Grant 


The health survey conducted under the national health grant programme 
emphasized the increasing importance attached to laboratory and X-ray facilities 
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in the detection, cure, and prevention of disease and the lack of such facilities 
in the small centres and in rural areas. The recruitment of doctors for such 
centres was rendered more difficult by the lack of these facilities, and the strain 
on the facilities of the larger urban hospitals was increased by the necessity of 
the rural dwellers seeking these facilities in the larger centres. Consequently a 
laboratory and radiological services grant was instituted in 1953-54 on the basis 
of 30¢ per capita. It was raised to 35¢ per capita for the two fiscal years 1954-55 
and 1955-56, to 45¢ per capita for fiscal 1956-57 and to 50¢ per capita for the 
three fiscal years 1957-58 to 1959-60 inclusive. Under this grant technicians were 
trained, equipment purchased, facilities were provided and extended. With the 
implementation of the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act many of 
the activities supported by the grant were absorbed into the hospital insurance 
programme. The grant was in consequence discontinued at the end of the 1959-60 
fiscal year. Those projects supported by the grant which did not come within 
the hospital insurance programme were transferred to the General Public Health 
Grant or to the Professional Training Grant. 

During the seven-year life of this grant, federal contributions amounted to 
$14.2 million and were distributed (in thousands of dollars) as follows: 


MEWIOUNCIANC, ous Y . sr deg $ 966 WEAR Nasi re Gee ated aoc ae $ 1,861 
Prince Edward Island ........ 169 Sagkatchowattepa. « ak neta oe oe 1,804 
EN) Vici OOUIG a %. «Rand ete ns. eginaccs ota 1,250 AL DCrta > tances Secs + 5 +, SR Wense | 1,118 
wow Brunswick .. 248s...” 1,454 British: Columba - ........45 Bs 786 
@uebec “Mey. ee oe Pe 4,441 Northwest .Territories ........ —- 
Ontarios AR 4, : ANY. UA 331 VYirkou 0G. Sek. 2am sie —- 
A Otal asics a, Peet $14,180 


(4) Tuberculosis Control Grant 


While all provinces were in varying degrees providing facilities to combat 
tuberculosis, there was a need for a more concerted effort to detect tuberculosis in 
its early stages and thereby avoid the long period of hospitalization and the long 
economic drain on the individual and society that had characterized the treat- 
ment of the disease. There was the further need to facilitate the provision of free 
treatment and the availability of new drugs. 

In 1948, a federal grant of $3,000,000 (raised by $176,614 when Newfound- 
land entered Confederation) was instituted which was allocated among the prov- 
inces on the basis of a flat $25,000 to each province, with the remainder divided 
50% on the basis of population and 50% on the basis of the average number of 
deaths from tuberculosis in each province over the preceding five years. The basic 
contribution of $25,000 to each province was to assist the smaller provinces to 
meet the basic administrative expenses required to set up province-wide tuberculo- 
sis control programmes while the variations in the prevalence of tuberculosis occa- 
sioned the distribution of a portion of the grant on the basis of medical need as 
shown by the number of deaths from tuberculosis. 

Several provinces had well-developed basic tuberculosis programmes when 
the grants became operative in 1948. In these cases the grant was used to extend 
their programmes to new areas and to develop new services, particularly in the 
rehabilitation of ex-sanatoria patients. Of particular importance was the fact 
that the grant made available free of charge to all sanatoria patients who might 
benefit from them, the new antibiotics, streptomycin and allied drugs, thereby 


reducing to a minimum the time-lag between the discovery of these new methods 
72530-9—5 
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of treatment and their widespread use. An index of the success of this programme 
was the drop in the Canadian tuberculosis death rate from 44.4 per 100,000 in 
1947, to 4.2 in 1961. 


In 1950-51, the grant was raised to $4,226,000 in order to utilize to the full 
the success achieved from the application of the new drugs. The success of the 
programme as indicated by the sharp decline in deaths attributed to tuberculosis 
led to a reduction in the federal grant in 1960-61 to $3,500,000. The reduced 
erant is distributed by province under the original formula save the basic allot- 
ment has been reduced from $25,000 to $10,000. 

The federal contributions under this grant programme from April 1, 1948, 
to March 31, 1962, are set out by province in the following table as are the 
contributions for recent fiscal years: 


Ghia) I. S002 20.0 OS 
to March 31, 
1962 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Newfound landy, «s sasc s+ argae here sess ss 5 l8 » 2,311 sey! 126 144 
Prince Edward Island ......-.cessceeercescs agg) 38 29 29 
Sy SCOUIN ts wise oie 4 merchant wate oo 2 854 187 146 139 
New BYunsSwick (6.22.58 cnee css yetomee ges eh ees 2 254 159 157 126 
Quebee i...) Spey: elem ial b + HEPA Ss «oni 21,049 1,468 1,274 1,232 
Ontario)... j}15 . eRe es aoasitee we 9,919 809 785 729 
Manitoba: chia wed caads Hats Ges he FRAIL As wierd sb 2,367 202 177 168 
Siskbtchewams's is damn bats Ghee eit. bee sie pte 2,770 202 151 159 
AT IEX Ey cle Belew ee A LN Rk See oie es 2,993 254 211 215 
ISitisli gk OUI ah vic ov een ee ee Boe cae 3,797 309 286 274 
Northwest Territories! OULGIY. AV 2s 57 8 12 12 
Vakomad Ut Jaq OF PONS DoTeyoney te 176 29 22 22 

A OLA eRe «ads WN suru ieh fie 51,125 3,796 3,076 3,249 


(5) Mental Health Grant 


This grant was designed to assist the provinces in extending their programmes 
for the prevention and treatment of mental illness, for the rehabilitation of 
ex-patients, and for the encouragement of research into the causes and possible 
use of new or improved methods of treatment of mental diseases. 


The original amount of the grant was $4,000,000 and it was intended to 
be increased by $1,000,000 annually until it reached $7,000,000. As shortages of 
trained personnel hampered the provincial programmes and the provinces were 
not able to use their allotment, the federal grant was increased more slowly and 
did not reach the $7 million mark until 1954-55, at which level it remained 
until 1960-61 when the federal grant was increased by $1.5 million to $8.5 million. 
In each case the federal grant was somewhat larger than here stated as a result 
of the provision of funds for Newfoundland and the Territories. The amount 
made available each fiscal year has been divided among the provinces on the 
basis of a flat amount of $25,000 to each province and the balance distributed on 
the basis of their respective populations. The basic allotment was designed, as 
were the basic allotments in most grants, to assist the provinces with small 
populations. 
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The expenditures under the mental health grant programme from 1948 to 
March 31, 1962, and for recent fiscal years are given in the following table: 


to March 31, 
1962 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Newionndlandpaeert Comiral. ori) oun 1,954 183 210 197 
Pranwe , Woward ol amy cts vid ak 6 WE ond F46s GOAT Coons 800 83 99 95 
BN OV EC SESCOURS eA ae ge ees Se ae ean Olde aD 372 370 
UNEW, OrULe WhClot etre ire, Wy rir Wi iioks ein yey 3,002 301 313 312 
RATES GTeY 3 DSN" chan) Ug anche ae Ga eas ore 20,898 2,242 2,417 2,476 
POSITION. Sone tas Taek teeth Clee oe 21,802 2,130 2,622 2,603 
WES TVEORIG ot teh 4 brie eat ee get dk rate a te 3,686 351 406 426 
OS ECHO W AN PR ee ae AU le gd 4,679 392 395 406 
See re ee og 5,517 985 631 638 
Bribie Gia ert ya etic 2a iota 6,612 642 656 692 
Northwest (Territories inwirire aie ee ee. | —ti stele a rae arta 
DOUG 2 AOE AR roe SOOT ree 49 7 20 22 


AD Pada Ise oT ee ee eee ewe 72,112 7,691 8,141 8,237 


This grant has assisted extensively in the training of additional mental 
health personnel, in the purchase of scientific equipment, and the provision of 
additional doctors, nurses, psychologists, social workers, and other technical 
personnel required for the more adequate staffing of mental hospitals and the 
improved treatment of patients. In recent years, as much as 50% of the amount 
spent by the provinces has been devoted to extension of services in mental 
hospitals. Community mental health clinics and psychiatric services in general 
hospitals have been assisted as new and growing steps towards the prevention 
of mental illness, with a consequent lessening in the demand for mental hospital 
beds. 


(6) Professional Training Grant 


This grant was established on the premise that larger numbers of better 
trained men and women would be required to staff the health and hospital 
services whose expansion was to be stimulated through the other health grants, 
and since the quality of the services would vary directly with the quality of 
the available personnel, the national health grants programme had a respon- 
sibility to assist with the training of personnel—both new recruits and those 
already in health work. 


The amount of the grant was set in 1948 at $500,000 (subsequently adjusted 
for Newfoundland) and remained at this level for twelve years, following which 
it was to be determined on the basis of 10¢ per capita of the population of 
Canada. In all cases the lump sum grant has been distributed among the 
provinces on the basis of a flat amount per province and the balance distributed 
by population. For twelve years from fiscal 1948-49 to 1959-60 the flat amount 
was set at $4,000 per province, and since 1961-62 at $10,000. While the amount 
of the grant remained fixed for so many years, the amount of monies spent on 
professional training under the national health grants programme was consider- 
ably in excess of the specific amount allotted. A provision, first incorporated 
in the Order-in-Council governing the overall programme in 1951-52 (P.C. 2518, 
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May 22, 1951) and subsequently renewed each year, allowed a province to 
divert uncommitted monies from other health grant allotments (except those for 
hospital construction and public health research) to any other grant programme. 
Under this provision many provinces diverted additional amounts to professional 
training. The amount spent on professional training per se rose until approxi- 
mately $1.5 million a year was being spent on such training under the profes- 
sional training grant proper and companion grants by 1959-60 and $3.7 million 
by 1961-62. The interchangeable provision governing uncommited monies under 
other grants still persists and professional training under these grants is still 
possible. 

The federal contributions from 1948 to March 31, 1962, under the profes- 
sional training grant and for recent fiscal years are set out by province in the 
following table: 


I a ee 
to March 31, 
1962 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Newl0Undianar scree ees a Serer eee eee et ee e's 303 18 43 77 
Prince Edward Island ........-..s+eeeeeeeee 98 4 2 26 
Nowa iScotiai bbn : oh (ebeieshaes - adh < pele wis 490 30 74 is: 
Naw Briinswick. £2242 > 4actsoue tees a aera 389 19 T2 59 
(JUEDEG siiace tench steeds eee steers shies. aes 2,355 147 283 466 
GCOTATTO Se rns Ora eee CRE Le Ee. are ee rs ar eG 3,280 299 501 402 
Manitoba G808, Aron, 22 . BS. A 493 32 rire 78 
Sackatehewan wails. am Oth 8 Rte y- 20S 429 27 65 71 
AMBTEO? © cok piece 3 Ba etacenties: wat « eh ves xd 106 126 
Pris «SOUINODIG. ie sh dp sce» Bota nc eeiee 603 41 65 67 
IN GPL WERL LOLTILOLIO® usc Give at os gabe se mped « 20 2 2 a 
Waco), Pa eee Ses, ast Se eet ee es 1 —— — — 

OU eee roe he tie oe ae ae te Sine 9,034 656 1,290 1,447 


Under this grant programme, training has been carried out in three different 
ways: (a) the granting of bursaries to individuals, provided they agree to 
return to the sponsoring province and remain for a period at least equal to the 
length of the training period; (b) the organization of short courses; and (c) the 
establishment of new training programmes and the expansion of existing facili- 
ties. As the cost of operating training schools for nurses, nurses’ aides, and 
laboratory and X-ray technicians has now become a shareable cost under the 
hospital insurance agreements whenever these training schools form part of a 
hospital’s normal operations, such training is not eligible for funds under any 
of the national health grants. From the inception of the professional training 
erant and other health grants to March 31, 1962, 33,694 persons received train- 
ing assistance, 15,638 in the form of bursaries, and 18,056 in the form of short 
courses. 


(7) Cancer Control Grant 


This grant was designed to assist the provinces in developing and maintain- 
ing adequate cancer control programmes through provision of diagnostic, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation facilities and the training of personnel as well as the 
conducting of surveys and research. This grant had not been envisaged in 1945 
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and its introduction into the 1948 national health grant programme was a re- 
flection of the growing public concern with cancer and its rise to the position of 
the second highest cause of deaths in Canada. 

The amount of the grant was set at $3,500,000 and has remained approxi- 
mately at this level up to the present. The amount of the grant was determined 
on the basis of the comprehensive cancer service which Saskatchewan had 
already established at a cost of about 60¢ per capita in the preceding fiscal 
year. Ag the cancer control grant was established on a matching basis, the 
federal grant was computed at the rate of 30¢ per capita based on 1948 popu- 
lation figures. The grant was from 1948-49 to 1959-60 inclusive distributed 
among provinces on the basis of their respective populations, in 1960-61 and 
subsequent fiscal years the grant has been distributed as a flat $10,000 to each 
province with the remainder distributed according to their populations. 

The reason for making this grant a matching one was that it was envisaged 
that, being somewhat separate from regular public health services, it might form 
a part of a health insurance scheme if such were established. In fact, the 
slight reduction in the cancer control grant that occurred in 1960-61 was occa- 
sioned by the transfer of the hospitalization portion of the cancer programme 
theretofore carried under the Cancer Control Grant, to the hospital insurance 
and diagnostic services programme. Hospitalization had constituted a substan- 
tial portion of the services provided out of the cancer control grant, and despite 
the small reduction in the amount of the grant, the removal of the hospitaliza- 
tion burden left more money available than formerly for the development by the 
provinces of their cancer services. 

The federal contributions under the cancer control grant from its inception to 
March 31, 1962, and for recent fiscal years are set out in the following table: 


———— SS Se 
to March 31, 
1962 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


(in thousands of dollars) 


ERE POUTICIARC ss Shes ss ates cee et os 490 2 23 13 
Write LUA WATC Told ves oo sin arc sors wa wae ne oe 147 in jb: 15 
WY Ae SCOUIMET eine Cee ns OTe ER Cee ee 1,402 133 42 48 
New. Brunswick .........-.%§. dewalt. oF. ....- 1,433 74 62 124 
Oiidhéc eeiMaates baleen’. .c2cdtss ede. 11,005 1,123 915 480 
SWIPAEMOTG: (oer ee a ode ate ok Soe ae 8,890 1,079 1,039 1,170 
Nia iG Oe Fee ne oe as Aju aitan nee as 2.011 184 181 181 
ek AL CHE WAME 6 osc « OSTIE e ow ge TC Tw eee eee eke 2,920 187 186 184 
MASEL hn acer Pt Soe se ee reel es 3,299 254 252 255 
British Calambw Ph OF. . O. TOF. FO 2,805 271 305 313 
Dorthweet Perriterice: is: .. of. saa lsit aise. 32 8 3 2 
ETE Say GRO) MACE Marr Wee oot BE Mine § SL ie. 1 ——— cadet nis 

Tatek CL a BES. SP ABRY. TU 34,435 3,328 3,020 2,785 


The grant has been used for the establishment of or assistance toward 
extended services in some 60 free cancer diagnostic clinics, for the extension of 
laboratory and pathological services, for the purchase of radium, cobalt 60 beam 
therapy units, and deep therapy X-ray equipment, for assistance with the costs of 
caring for cancer patients receiving treatment in hospital, and for the support of 
the National Cancer Institute of Canada which administers a large scale pro- 
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gramme of fundamental research. In view of the rising death rate for cancer and 
the need to intensify research into the causes of cancer and in improved methods 
of diagnosis and treatment, the matching requirement associated with this grant 
was as of 1960-61 eliminated with respect to research projects financed by the 
provinces under this grant. 


(8) Public Health Research Grant 


The limited research into public health problems in 1948 and the conviction 
that research and investigation into community health problems were essential 
to a progressive health programme led to the setting up in 1948 of a specific grant 
to stimulate and develop public health research. 


As sound research projects take time to develop and as the ranks of research 
workers grow slowly, the grant was set to begin at $100,000 and to increase by 
$100,000 a year until it reached $500,000. An adjustment was made on Newfound- 
land’s entry. The public health research grant was to be a “pooled” grant and 
was not allocated on a provincial basis. Requests for assistance in research proj- 
ects may be made by any province singly or jointly or by a research body or 
university through a province. Such requests are assessed by a committee of the 
Dominion Council of Health which judges the merit of each application. 


While the public health research grant remained at $512,900 for eight years 
from 1952-53 to 1959-60 inclusive, the amount spent on research was augmented 
following the provision first introduced in 1951-52 which allowed the provinces to 
divert uncommitted amounts under health grants other than Hospital Construc- 
tion and Public Health Research. In the rearrangement of the grants in 1960-61, 
the amount of the public health research grant was raised substantially to 10¢ 
per capita based on each year’s estimated population. It was the intention that, 
except in the fields of child and maternal health and mental health, all research 
projects would be submitted under this grant rather than under the grants for 
specific health fields. 


The federal contributions under the public health research grant from 1948 
to March 31, 1962, and for several recent fiscal years are given below: 


Ee 


to March 31, 
1962 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Dh w found BAI sain cs ete « anaes Wes Sh aces a as a — wae —— 
Prince: Edward Islan@.......ss6% 0.233403 a — wae a 
ROA CORA ce so sk alts gates eileen tees 347 38 48 vt 
OE  PSEUDS WICKS 4 oot sa ads BO eh ae eh ae 39 a — — 
ee Le LORRI. SIE OREN RIS IT IL © OUR A 2,754 180 594 650 
TEAL eee i cacy. Se a aaa Lin ee whee Liege oe ents 2,791 124 578 595 
TUL ASER Oe ee Siac wx ese ahh lea tan nas a foie eae 296 18 44 95 
fe Lekel Nay ony 1 DAE aE RET ORV Em E> AT BU eer 395 30 50 64 
ye gyorg: RRQ, ee Rute ry RS Peat Page MME Wiy>  « 243 18 82 90 
PAPE A GALTIOIB, Se ot hl ecologies seas ae 345 28 63 59 
Northiwesvp bl erricories- sss. ig’ eccka Eee 58 8 8 7 
"MAEROTEUSA Mig pS RR ieg sn WES URES oo ae an eet Os PR — a —— 


otal! .o. amsiarcsicnip. gtd veomaes 7,268 444 1,467 1,617 
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Total assistance towards research under all grants from 1948 to 1962 was 
in excess of $23.5 million. 


(9) Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled Children Grant 


This grant is a fusion of two former distinct grants: the medical rehabilita- 
tion grant first established in 1953-54, and the crippled children grant established 
in 1948-49. The fusion took place in the 1960-61 rearrangement of the grants 
programme. The history of the individual components of the unified grant is 
set out below. 


(a) Crippled Children Grant 


To stimulate a programme for the prevention and correction of crippling con- 
ditions in children as well as a programme of rehabilitation and training for such 
children, a grant of $500,000 was instituted in 1948-49. This grant remained at 
this same level (except for the increase due to Newfoundland’s entry into Con- 
federation) for 12 years or to 1959-60 after which it was fused with the Medical 
Rehabilitation Grant. The grant was distributed among the provinces on the 
basis of a flat amount of $4,000 per province and the balance according to 
population. 

Almost every province placed its emphasis on a different phase of the 
problem of crippling conditions in children, that is, from case finding, treatment, 
rehabilitation, and research to the mobilization of community resources to sup- 
plement governmental assistance. The federal contributions under this grant 
from its inception to its amalgamation amounted to $4,386,802, and were dis- 
tributed by province as follows: 


Newroundiand .3.2..0...«. $ 90,885 NeAnOUd eer Tae hens $ 302,691 
Prince Edward Island ..... 61,384 Saskatchewan ts ccsn es cy e 318,156 
ING COLTS eo tie ohels Sue dg' ease 174,732 PEPER ie Ai he luieit Hee Soe 290,095 
New Brunswick ¢o.c.sse<s: 373,806 British Columbia s.3% vy. 290,526 
Ee D2. ORCA Re PERI 1,134,848 Northwest Territories ..... 18,932 
Obtatian ‘Fs. ebueeyds wh). . 1,330,747 PUL On TG een eee ae 


(b) Medical Rehabilitation Grant 


The grants established in 1948 had made provision to support specific 
rehabilitation activities under the Crippled Children, Tuberculosis Control, and 
Mental Health Grants, but no provision was made to support general rehabilita- 
tion activities. The provincial health surveys conducted under the Health Survey 
Grant indicated there was a need for more intensive and careful planning and 
co-ordination in the field of rehabilitation. In consequence, a specific medical 
rehabilitation grant was instituted in 1953-54 to assist the provinces in planning 
and providing medical and ancillary rehabilitation facilities and services, includ- 
ing the purchase of equipment and the training of personnel. The grant was set 
at $500,000 in 1953-54, but was increased to $1,000,000 for each of the succeeding 
years. The grant was distributed among the provinces on the basis of a flat 
amount of $10,000 and the balance according to population. Having in mind that 
a future health insurance programme might include rehabilitation services, the 
grants distributed to provide services were made matching, but the grants 
distributed for the purchase of equipment and the training of personnel were 
made non-matching. 
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The grant was used to fill many of the gaps which had existed in the services 
for the handicapped. The use to which the grant was put varied from province 
to province but, in general, the services provided have included medical treat- 
ment, surgery, hospitalization, prosthetic appliances and, in some instances, out- 
patient maintenance. The federal contribution under the grant from its inception 
to its amalgamation amounted to $2,948,976 and was distributed by province as 
follows: 


Newioundlands . scunewtieet $ 83,009 IV pittOaeee ts. Sen cena $ 304,987 
Prince Edward Island ..... 27,618 paskatchewan se. ..24). os). es; . 308,620 
Novanscotiath Aacoliasies 119,827 Alberlaets 2 S003 itl). Lots 210,795 
New Brunswick ........... 191,001 British e@olumbia: gi... - 20 pts 384,887 
GUC OCU t Sivan nae. cea oth 1,011,843 Northwest Territories ..... a 
WIPER Ha sey ay gmmyrgeeletn ogame dana 306,389 AY UO ee ee nce Sages 96 — 


In the 1960-61 rearrangement of grants, it was decided to fuse the two grant 
programmes as they were both concerned primarily with rehabilitation, one of 
children and the other of adults. The available grants which in the last year of 
their independence had together amounted to a total of $1.5 million, were raised 
to a combined grant of $2.6 million distributed by province as formerly—a flat 
amount of $10,000 and the balance according to population. Whereas the Crippled 
Children Grant had been non-matching, the combined grant followed the provis- 
ions of the Medical Rehabilitation Grant and is matching as regards service 
programmes but non-matching with respect to amounts spent on the training 
of personnel and the purchase of equipment. 


The federal contributions under the Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled 


Children Grant programme for the two fiscal years it has been in operation are 
as follows: 


1960-61 1961-62 
(in thousands of dollars) 

NT awiGline ang (ou ew epee cas a oo Choe wee cee 24 113 
PPINCE AD WAT HOSIA IC tae cee eats ye Sonny, celd arabe co mee 9 13 
Nose Scotiaws: «ad. cuingitenren- aha «tees -Raete ce 47 34 
Neamebrunswick teserertatty ooaeta fare fosvenieh } oa eee 78 95 
GQnieb ae ip: Pesce: sae taematias cee ete chien sapiens pak bein 367 533 
DSA ashe T ON (roe © APR Ree Seen Ae LS Sach Seine eee Mp npgN 8 RM 226 Zoe 
VED it Orgs eet seta ot Si heens cc tein meets cc tceee Sens a ee 131 130 
POEL eo) CCTIIIK Att +» a's cds veisetdeecemppabieers sie MO 2 bee BERR eee 82 98 
A IDOE Soe. vale ee sit te babeee bs ee ee oe eee 86 113 
PB YILISh SC OANA ce oc wl eb Exicor’ ein to lo ble bee oleae 109 233 
INGE Wesel ced CIRbOTICS cn At ss tae ee as ——— — 
WTO on uc ohds Mots ph ke scent oR ATS PIR b Be o> Pcie een aaa or 
Potal Si, 10, SOUR . OAS. BEG, saree! 1,159 1,615 


(10) Child and Maternal Health Grant 


This grant was one of three new grants added to the National Health 
Programme in 1953-54 simultaneous with the reduction in the Hospital Con- 
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struction Grant. This grant was instituted because the general health grants were 
not having as much effect in reducing maternal and infant mortality rates as had 
been expected, and it was felt desirable to specifically attack this area. 


The grant was begun at $500,000, doubled the following year to $1,000,000, 
and doubled the next year to $2,000,000 at which level it remained up to and 
including 1959-60. In 1960-61, it was reduced to $1,750,000 following a general 
review of the impact of the hospital insurance and diagnostic services shared- 
cost programme on the National Health Grant programmes. The grant is 
distributed among the provinces on the basis of a flat amount of $10,000 to each 
province and the balance distributed one-half in relation to the number of births 
in each province in the preceding five years, and one-half in relation to the 
number of infant deaths in each province in the same preceding five years. 


The grant has been used for the training of medical specialists and nurses in 
maternity, new born, and paediatric care, for the extension of prenatal classes 
and baby clinics, for purchases of equipment to raise the level of care in hospital 
maternity departments, for immunization programmes against poliomyelitis and 
tuberculosis, and for research into problems relating to diseases of infancy and 
causes of death among mothers, infants, and small children. Progress has been 
made for infant deaths per 1,000 live births has fallen from 44 in 1948 to 27 in 
1961; and maternal mortality from 1.5 per 1,000 live births to 0.46. Nevertheless 
Canada is still rated twelfth among the western countries with regard to infant 
mortality. 


| The federal contributions under this grant from its inception in 1953 to 
March 31, 1962, and for recent fiscal years are given below: 


ee eooees=s=—0S=S=SGo0SSOOaS009090000—0——0o—o—2)5yYTY—————=—w 


to March 31, 
1962 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
(in thousands of dollars) 

Newiound andi. yilto. ads. to 2n0- vai sols 307 42 20 “32 
Price: WOWaATO, IAN oe vse ne oes cools 103 12 4 7 
Pe OCOLIA pear dt cate rare oe eos abe nate 542 62 fee 53 
New Brunswick ..2.-.+-++.-+ +, wnwetes 437 42 42 39 
eR eer era ree neve meena 4 3,047 646 538 549 
OUEATIO Ol roc ce ce eee ic ae na et 2,687 470 388 394 
RIATLOUN TS Shee ee eae er eee ec ee es 705 162 74 76 
Saskatchewano?) gt (SHLLey . dees ea 745 112 80 68 
A Thietibaag hI ei eesairpatio st oy 766 134 72 61 
Britian Columbia. dt An.aasc> dae 681 160 113 109 
Worsh Wests-erreto resin rersereiiey <Pervaias 1 — — — 
VG ORs: acaccra en Fate peR ase pean aac 6 —— — — 
BP Ctl, 5% soca eben te eter siete ceed 10,027 1,842 1,423 1,388 


In summary, the following table seeks to set out the date of commencement 
and, where applicable, the date of amalgamation or termination of each grant, 
where the grant is of a continuing nature, as well as the cost-sharing and fiscal 
features attached to each grant. 

72530-9—6 
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Financial 
Grant Began Ceased Continuing Condition 
1.4 Health Sarvey. Son ROT: 1948-49 1952-53 No Non-matching 
2. Hospital Construction... 1948-49 — Yes Matching, cannot 
exceed specified amount 
per bed, etc., nor 1/3 
of total project cost 
3. General Public Health... 1948-49 — Yes Non-matching! 
(a) Venereal Disease 
Controle!) a7 A 1948-49 1960-61 — Matching! 
(b) Laboratory and 
Radiological 
SEL VICES. hie ia ule ais 1953-54 1960-61 — Matching! 
4, Tuberculosis Control.... 1948-49 — Yes Non-Matching 
5. Mental Health .s «severe. 1948-49 — Yes Non-matching 
6. Professional Training.... 1948-49 = Yes Non-matching 
7. ‘Cancer Controk? A207: 2) tO4as-49 —- Yes Matching? 
8. Public Health Research. . 1948-49 — Yes Non-matching 
9. Medical Rehabilitation 
and Crippled Children... 1960-61 — Yes Matching? 
(a) Crippled Children... 1948-49 1960-61 - Non-matching 
(b) Medical Rehabili- 
PCIE ARN a il Bia 1953-54 1960-61 ~— Matching 
10. Child and Maternal 
ECaben Serene Ee? Sake 1953-54 — Yes Non-matching 


1 Provinces to maintain standard and level of services as at level of expenditure reached in the fiscal 
year preceding introduction of federal grant. 


2 Commencing in 1960-61 projects for research and in 1962-63 projects for training personnel undertaken 
under this grant became non-matching. 


From this grant’s inception, purchases of equipment, the training of personnel and the conduct of 
surveys and studies undertaken under this grant have been non-matching. 


Nore: A province may, subject to approval of the Minister of National Health and Welfare, use any 
uncommitted monies under all specific grants except Hospital Construction and Public Health 
Research for a short-term project falling under any one of the other grants except the two 
specified. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


1. Okanagan Flood Control Project 


Because of recurrent floods in the Okanagan Valley, the federal and pro- 
vincial governments established a joint board of engineers in 1943, consisting of 
three officials of the Government of Canada and three of the Province of British 
Columbia. This Board in 1946 submitted a report recommending certain remedial 
works, and in 1948 the federal government, by P.C. 657 (February 26, 1948), 
approved the carrying out of such works. 

P.C. 657 specified that the cost of the work should be borne 20% by the 
municipalites of the Okanagan Valley, 40% by British Columbia, and 40% by 
Canada. On this understanding, plans were drawn up whose estimated cost came 
to $2.4 million. Disagreement between the municipalities as to apportionment of 
the municipal share of the costs led to the revocation of the preceding Order in 
Council and its replacement by P.C. 3159 (June 20, 1950). Under the new Order 
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in Council, the federal and provincial governments agreed to proceed on a 50-50 
basis with the project, without municipal participation. Under this authority and 
on this basis, an agreement was entered into between Canada and British Colum- 
bia in August 1950. The federal share was to be 50% of an open-ended expendi- 
ture. The project was to be completed by March 31, 1953, but the completion date 
by subsequent amendments to the agreement was extended to March 31, 1959. 
The project has been completed, but a federal contribution will continue as the 
federal government has agreed to reimburse British Columbia annually one-half 
of the maintenance and operation costs. 

Federal capital contributions to British Columbia on this project amounted 
to $2,465,052, the last payment being made in 1959-60. The federal contribution 
to British Columbia on account of shared maintenance and operational costs 
amounted to $37,110 in 1959-60, to $28,246 in 1960-61 and to $36,783 in 1961-62. 


2. Campbellton-Cross Point Bridge 


Under authority of P.C. 1958-40/1200 (August 22, 1958), Canada entered 
into an agreement with the Provinces of New Brunswick and Quebec on Septem- 
ber 22, 1958, to construct jointly a bridge between Campbellton, New Brunswick, 
and Cross Point, Quebec, across the estuary of the Restigouche River. Canada was 
to contribute the sum of $1,400,000 together with the engineering costs of that 
portion of the bridge constructed by Canada. Quebec and New Brunswick were 
each to contribute one-third of the balance of the costs up to a maximum amount 
of $900,000 each, which meant Canada would bear all costs in excess of $3.2 mil- 
lion for the bridge and causeway approaches. Canada was to build the bridge 
and causeway on the New Brunswick side and Quebec the causeway on the — 
Quebec side. Thus New Brunswick would have to reimburse Canada for its share 
and Quebec would have to reimburse Canada or Canada Quebec, depending on 
the ultimate total cost of the project and the cost of the causeway to be built by 
Quebec. Canada is to remain responsible for the maintenance and repair of the 
bridge and the provinces for the maintenance and repair of their respective 
causeways. 

Canada had been providing a ferry service at this point and the $1.4 million 
outlay by Canada is equivalent to 100% of the amortized annual outlay of the 
federal government on the ferry. Canada agreed to bear the engineering costs 
as the bridge had to be designed to give clearance for navigation. The bridge was 
officially opened in November, 1961. 

The net federal expenditures and the amounts paid to Canada by Quebec 
and New Brunswick as their share of works undertaken on their behalf by Canada 
are as follows: 


Canada Quebec New Brunswick 
PO5B 95S 20 GSN. 38.3 $ 159,985 $ —— $ — 
4959-2060) GILG aK Ve Rd a 1,548,246 aaa 615,994 
th60-196) i). VIR. OE. .20 A Be 1,659,543 400,000 170,429 
POGIEIOG2 etoni. ie. f hero 736,468 34,541 aa 
OEE ep ch cated Wits gh ie se a ae $ 4,099,242 $ 434,541 $ 786,423 
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The Province of Quebec spent $465,459 to build and pave an approach to 
the bridge on its side of the border. The Province of New Brunswick spent 
$113,577 to acquire land on their side of the bridge; therefore, the total contribu- 
tion by each province now amounts to $900,000 which is the maximum for which 
they are responsible. 


3. Campobello-Lubec Bridge 


Canada, by 7 Eliz. II, c. 23 (1958), gave statutory authority for the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick to enter into an agreement with the State of Maine to 
build a bridge over navigable waters to join Campobello Island, New Brunswick, 
with Lubec, Maine. Canada, via the Canadian Maritime Commission, and New 
Brunswick had been paying an annual subsidy towards a ferry service between 
the Island and the mainland. Canada and New Brunswick agreed to share two- 
thirds (Canada) and one-third (New Brunswick) of that portion of the cost of 
the bridge assigned to Canada plus the cost of the approach to the bridge on the 
New Brunswick side. New Brunswick agreed to bear the entire cost of the con- 
nection from the existent New Brunswick highway to the bridge approaches. 
The bridge was officially opened in August 1962. The federal contribution payable 
to New Brunswick as the federal share of Canada’s costs amounted to $32,663 in 
1960-61 and $236,062 in 1961-62. 


4. Ottawa-Hull Bridge 


Under authority of P.C. 1961-142 dated February 2, 1961, Canada entered 
into an agreement with the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario to construct a bridge 
across the Ottawa River between the Cities of Ottawa and Hull. Under the agree- 
ment Canada is to acquire all privately-owned lands required for the project and 
to convey them for a nominal consideration to the province in which they are 
situated. Canada has the responsibility of constructing the bridge and the prov- 
inces their respective approaches. The provinces will each bear the cost of con- 
structing the respective approaches and will each contribute one-third of the cost 
of constructing the bridge. Canada will maintain the bridge structure and will 
through its agent the National Capital Commission, undertake the landscaping 
of the project and the maintenance of the landscaping. The provinces will bear 
operational maintenance costs and will each contribute to Canada one-third of 
the structural maintenance costs. An “Engineering Liaison Board” on which 
Canada has two representatives, and Ontario, Quebec, Ottawa, and Hull each 
have one, is to co-ordinate the project. 


Canada’s net expenditure on this project in the 1961-62 fiscal year amounted 
to $138,561. Quebec and Ontario reimbursed Canada $85,351 and $76,816 
respectively. 


5. Mulgrave—W harf 


Canada agreed to rebuild a private wharf at Mulgrave whose usefulness had 
been impaired by the construction of the Canso Causeway. Canada was to recon- 
struct the wharf and be reimbursed for one-third of the outlay by the Province 
of Nova Scotia and one-third by Acadia Fisheries Limited, users of the wharf. 
The federal net outlay as of March 31, 1962, amounted to $41,419, Nova Scotia 
had contributed $32,934, and the Acadia Fisheries Limited $32,934. 
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6. Moosonee Harbour Survey 


Canada in 1960-61 agreed to contribute $50,000 towards a survey of the 
harbour at Moosonee, if Ontario contributed a like amount. Canada was to 
undertake the work and was to be reimbursed by Ontario. Canada has con- 
tributed $45,502 to the survey, and Ontario $45,719. 


7. Urban Redevelopment 


The National Housing Act, 1944, (sec. 12), now National Housing Act, c. 23, 
1953-54, sec. 23, empowered the Minister of Public Works, with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, to make grants to municipalities to assist in defraying 
the cost of acquiring and clearing blighted areas. The land acquired and cleared 
by the municipalities was to be sold by the municipality to limited-dividend 
companies for the construction and operation of low rental housing projects. The 
federal government was to bear 50% of the net cost of the project to the munic- 
ipality, that is, the cost of the land and its clearance, less the sale price to the 
limited-dividend company. 


This provision of the National Housing Act was not used extensively for 
several reasons: (a) the land being in the centre of cities was expensive to acquire 
for redevelopment as residential property; (b) the existent population had to be 
rehoused before demolition could proceed. As a consequence, the Regent Park 
North project in the City of Toronto was the only project initiated under this 
section until its amendment in 1956. In that year redevelopment powers were 
greatly expanded. It became possible for the federal government to provide half 
the actual cost of acquiring and clearing blighted property during the course of 
the acquisition and clearance process. The purposes to which cleared land in urban 
redevelopment projects might be diverted were widened to permit any use con- 
sistent with an acceptable municipal plan provided that there was substantial 
housing content either before or after redevelopment. Following the change, but 
in all cases not necessarily due to the change, new redevelopment projects have 
been undertaken in Toronto (Regent Park South, Moss Park): Windsor; St. 
John’s, Newfoundland; Montreal (Jeanne Mance); Halifax; Saint J ohn; 
Hamilton; Sarnia; Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

The federal contributions under section 23 are limited to $50 million and 
the actual contributions up to March 31, 1962, amounted to $10,741,111. The 
expenditures for recent fiscal years have amounted to $755,745 in 1959-60, to 
$1,840,170 in 1960-61, and to $3,131,244 in 1961-62. 

The individual projects undertaken under this programme are listed below 
as well as the federal contribution to each. 


(a) Toronto—Regent Park North; P.C. 3090, July 20, 1948, and P.C. 1953- 
-30/691, May 7, 1953. Canada contributed $1,362,000 to this project 
which was equal to one-half of the difference between the cost of 
acquiring and clearing the blighted land, 42 acres in extent, in the 
Regent Park North area and the sale price of the land to the Housing 
Authority of Toronto, a municipal limited-dividend company. The 
final payment was made in 1958-59 in the amount of $12,913 which was 
the cost incurred by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation in 
administering the agreement between the Minister of Public Works and 
the City of Toronto under section 12 of the Act (now section 23). The 


(b 


— 


(c) 


(e) 


(f) 


—, 


(g 
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remainder of the federal contribution, $1,349,087, was paid to the City 
of Toronto. Housing units to the number of 1,289 have been completed 
on this site. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland; P.C. 1954-281, February 25, 1954. Canada 
contributed $15,003 to the City of St. John’s to assist in acquiring and 
clearing a substandard area of some five acres for the construction of 
a federal-provincial low-rental housing project of 46 dwelling units. 
Payment was made in 1959-60. 


Toronto—Regent Park South; P.C. 1955-885, June 15, 1955. Canada has 
contributed up to March 31, 1962, $1,781,689 under an agreement with 
the City of Toronto to acquire and clear a blighted area of 26.5 acres 
known as Regent Park South. Canada was to bear one-half of the cost 
of such acquisition and clearance less the sale price of the land. The 
land is the site of a federal-provincial low-rental housing project of 
some 732 dwelling units. The federal contributions in 1959-60 were 
$37,532; in 1960-61 $11,767; and in 1961-62 $5,087. 


Montreal—Les Habitations Jeanne-Mance; P.C. 1956-1202, August 2, 
1956, and P.C. 1961-817, June 8, 1961. Canada has contributed up to 
March 31, 1962, $3,509,663 towards the acquisition and clearance of 
a 20 acre site in the Jeanne-Mance redevelopment project in Montreal. 
Low-rent housing for 796 families has been built on the site under 
section 36 of the National Housing Act. The federal contribution 
amounted in 1961-62 to $1,045,878. 


Halifax—Jacob Street; P.C. 1957-1728, December 26, 1957. Canada has 
contributed up to March 31, 1962, $843,278, to acquire and clear a site 
of 16.8 acres, initially 12.8 acres, in the vicinity of Jacob Street for 
re-use for commercial and residential purposes. The federal share of the 
project’s cost is estimated at $1,300,000. The federal contributions in 
1959-60 were $191,772; in 1960-61 $284,801, and in 1961-62 $223,152. 


Windsor—Central area; P.C. 1959-47, January 14, 1959. Canada has 
contributed up to March 31, 1962, $586,502 towards the acquisition and 
clearance of 24 acres in the vicinity of the new City Hall to provide 
land for low-rental housing as well as sites for civic and institutional 
purposes and for private housing. The estimated federal share of the 
project is $1,991,260. The federal contribution amounted to $200,818 in 
1959-60; to $144,116 in 1960-61; and to $241,568 in 1961-62. 


Hahfax—Martland Street; P.C. 1959-566, May 7, 1959. Canada has 
contributed up to March 31, 1962, $110,075 towards the acquisition and 
clearance of a blighted city block on Maitland Street for commercial 
use. The federal share of the project’s cost was initially estimated at 
$90,000. The federal contributions amounted to $28,559 in 1959-60 to 
$44,188 in 1960-61, and to $37,328 in 1961-62. 


Toronto—M oss Park; P.C. 1959-774, June 18, 1959, and P.C. 1962-922, 
June 22, 1962. Canada has contributed up to March 31, 1962, $2,403,054 
towards the acquisition, clearance and replanning of a 16 acre site in 
the vicinity of Moss Park for an extension of the Park, the site of an 
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institutional building, and residential development. The federal share 
of the project’s cost is estimated at $4,250,000. The federal contribution 
amounted to $282,061 in 1959-60, to $1,355,298 in 1960-61, and to 
$765,694 in 1961-62. 


(i) Saint John, New Brunswick; P.C. 1960-503, April 13, 1960. Canada has 
contributed up to March 31, 1962, $149,585 towards the acquisition and 
clearance of a 57 acre site in the eastern part of the city in the vicinity 
of Prince Edward and St. Patrick Streets for residential, commercial, 
and light industrial purposes. The federal share of the project’s cost is 
estimated at $1,612,664. The federal contribution in the year ending 
March 31, 1962 amounted to $149,585. 


(j) Sarnia—Bluewater area; P.C. 1960-749, June 2, 1960. Canada has con- 
tributed up to March 31, 1962, $448,125 towards the acquisition and 
clearance of 172 acres of residential land situated in the midst of the 
petrochemical industrial area of the city for industrial purposes, The 
federal share of the project’s cost is estimated at $1,585,000. The 
federal contribution amounted in 1961-62 to $448,125. 


(k) Vancouver—East End; P.C. 1960-862, June 23, 1960. Canada has con- 
tributed up to March 31, 1962, $214,827 towards the acquisition and 
clearance of 36 acres in two blighted areas, one in the east end 
redevelopment area of downtown Vancouver and the other on the 
south side of False Creek. The cleared land will be used for industry, 
recreational purposes, and public housing. The federal share of the 
project’s cost is estimated at $2,401,280. The federal contribution 
amounted in 1961-62 to $214,827. 


Winnipeg—Main Street; P.C. 1961-1408, September 28, 1961, author- 
ized the Minister of Public Works to enter into an agreement with the 
City of Winnipeg to contribute .an estimated $3,689,500 to acquire and 
clear some 49 acres of land west of Main Street and north of the C.P.R. 
tracks. The land will be used for commercial, industrial, and housing 
purposes. 


(m) Hamilton—Van Wagner’s Beach; P.C. 1962-696, May 12, 1962, author- 
ized the Minister of Public Works to enter into an agreement with the 
City of Hamilton to contribute an estimated $1,000,000 to acquire and 
clear 72 acres in the Van Wagner’s Beach area. The land will be used 
as a public park and recreational area. 


(1 


— 


8. Urban Renewal Studies 


In 1956, Part V, “Housing Research and Community Planning” of the 
National Housing Act was amended (1956, c. 9) to empower the Corporation, 
with the approval of the Governor in Council, to 


“make arrangements with a province or a municipality, with the 
approval of the government of the province, to conduct special studies 
relating to the condition of urban areas, to means of improving hous- 
ing, to the need for additional housing or for urban renewal’ (ss. (b) 
of sec. 33). 
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This amendment was designed, as was the amendment in the same year 
to section 23, referred to under “Urban Redevelopment”, to stimulate the interest 
of municipalities in attacking the problem of slum clearance. The studies were 
intended to enable municipalities to determine the extent and location of areas 
requiring urban redevelopment and to estimate housing deficiencies and needs 
in the community. The studies were also thought of as essential to a sound assess- 
ment by the Corporation of subsequent applications from municipalities under 
section 23. Under this provision the Corporation as agent for Canada makes a 
grant towards the cost of the study. The amount of the grant is specified in each 
arrangement and may be up to 75% of the total cost of a city-wide study and up 
to 50% of the cost of studying a specific area. 


Under this provision Canada has approved contributions in the period 1956 
to 1962 inclusive to 39 studies. In nine cases the studies have been followed by 
redevelopment projects. The grants approved amount to $735,346, of which 
$130,000 was in calendar year 1961 and $36,000 in calendar year 1962. The 
amount of the grants and the number of municipalities undertaking studies are 
listed below: 


No. of 
Amount Municipalities 

NewiounGland s2).4 xpi sc. 4 eon Weed. co cs ee de $ 39,561 3 
Prince HaawWard | Leland “meson, ek. cum eae no oe hee eee te — -— 
Novatcona J, cid GWU, etka. ok ohn A ee ee ee eee 23,990 2 
New Bremswichas Uti et ARCS, aly. SMe, ee Oe be ee 25,918 2 
Quebec! AO h.28R ted nee. SRI SL APT). Ate ee 218,088 6 
Obitartor Err ointe.g | CT SEE AR eles er eS ie cha ES Hee 218,690 11 
Manitoba; vei Q06-G83a £2 tistareiienniccl Adseedidiahn. Ate 70,150 4 
Saskatchewan t-rgre1h ohlaberiene ls alle Bele, Be Be ee 37,687 2 
Albertavrua .. -Laintass bed. . Lateroreepies tad. bern. at. ies 11,250 1 
Bish OMe esc ex.s sie a soles calae Vena a er ee 87,512 7 
SUROGSVCMIUOny olor cs elas Gow cy ote Mice rineh cee eadc a ee ee 7,500 : 

Potabsirss: Aes ean ee a Oe octal ee te ee $ 735,346 39 


9. Land Assembly and Low-rental Housing 


Under Part VI of the National Housing Act pursuant to agreements between 
the Government of Canada and the government of any province, Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation may undertake with the government of the 


province or any agency of the province: 
(a) the acquisition and development of land for housing; 
(b) the construction of housing projects for sale or rent; and 


(c) the acquisition, improvement, and conversion for housing of existing 
buildings situated in an area specified as an urban renewal area. 
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The provision for land assembly and construction of new low-rental hous- 
ing was first authorized in 1949 (13 Geo. VI, c. 30) and was designed to facili- 
tate public construction of low-cost housing for rent or sale to lower income 
families which construction had lagged because of the limited financial resources 
of the municipalities. In December 1960, the provision was extended to empower 
the Corporation to co-operate in the conversion of existing buildings to low-rental 
housing or for sale to low income families. 


The programme was designed to produce self-liquidating or subsidized hous- 
ing projects dependent upon the particular agreement covering each project. 
Whether self-liquidating or subsidized, the capital costs of each project and 
any subsequent profit or loss on sale or rental are to be shared 75% federal 
and 25% provincial. Any province is free to require the municipality in which 
the project is located to participate in the project and bear part of the province’s 
share of the project’s cost. As the projects are initiated by municipalities, they 
are usually prepared to bear part of the non-federal share of the project’s cost. 


The ten provinces have passed complementary legislation empowering their 
governments to enter into federal-provincial agreements for land assembly and 
housing (Prince Edward Island, the last province to enact such legislation, did 
so in 1960). While possessing the authority, two provinces, Prince Edward Island 
and Alberta, have not embarked upon joint federal-provincial land assembly and 
low rental housing. The projects that have been undertaken by joint inter- 
governmental agreement have taken four forms: (a) land assembly; (b) land 
assembly and rental housing construction; (c) rental housing construction, and 
(d) in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island construction of housing for sale 
to co-operatives. From 1949 to December 31, 1961, a total of 10,520 rental units 
had been approved in 86 projects of which 74 projects were fully completed and 
in which 8,113 dwellings had been transferred to the local housing authorities 
for administration. Rents for approximately 3,000 of these units were set at a 
level sufficient to recover capital costs and to meet operating expenses. For the 
remainder, rents which were related to family income and size were insufficient 
to pay capital and operational costs and the ensuing deficit was shared 75% 
federal and 25% by the province or municipality. In the case of Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, 1,010 units in the case of Nova Scotia and 103 units in 
the case of Prince Edward Island, have been approved for construction and sale 
to housing co-operatives of which 896 have been completed in Nova Scotia. 
Up to the end of calendar year 1961, land for 16,011 lots has been assembled or 
approved for assembly in four provinces: Newfoundland (766), Ontario (13,786), 
Saskatchewan (463), and British Columbia (996). 


During this period (up to March 31, 1962), Canada has advanced as its 
share of the capital costs of land assembly and low rental housing, $106,898,000, 
of which $13,236,000 has been recovered either through amortization or sale of 
serviced lots, etc. Of the $93,662,000 outstanding as of March 31, 1962, approxi- 
mately 88% represented investment in rental housing projects and 12% in 
land assembly projects. During the same period the federal share of losses on 
operations and sales has amounted to $1,985,335. 
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ROADS AND TRANSPORTATION 


1. Trans-Canada Highway 


The Government of Canada has entered into agreements under the authority 
of the Trans-Canada Highway Act, R.S. 1952, c. 269, as amended by 4-5 
Eliz. II, ec. 12 (1956) to financially assist the provinces to construct a paved 
two-lane highway from St. John’s to Victoria. 

The programme has to date involved a series of three consecutive agreements 
with nine provinces and a single agreement with Quebec. The first agreements 
with the participating provinces commenced in 1950, with the exception of Nova 
Scotia whose participation commenced in 1952, and were replaced by second 
agreements in 1956. The third agreements merely extended the terminal date of 
the second agreements from May 31, 1961, to May 31, 1964. The agreement with 
Quebec was entered into on October 27, 1960. 

Under the first agreements Canada agreed to pay 50% of the cost to the 
provinces of the construction of a trans-Canada highway to the standards and 
routes specified in the agreements. The shareable costs were not to include the 
acquisition of right-of-way and inter-connections with other roads. In the case 
of existing roads that were incorporated into the trans-Canada highway, the 
federal government agreed to reimburse the provinces up to 50% of the costs 
of the incorporated prior construction. The prior construction whose costs were 
shareable must have occurred between April 1928 and December 1949. In order to 
prevent certain provinces receiving a revenue wind-fall under the prior con- 
struction clause, the agreements specified that the amount paid in prior con- 
struction costs should bear the same ratio to the total prior construction costs as 
the amount paid on new construction costs bore to the total new construction 
costs. The agreements under the original Act provided that the construction of 
the trans-Canada highway should be completed by December 1956, and that the 
federal share of the costs should not exceed $150,000,000. 

By 1955, it became clear that the highway would not be completed by 1956, 
that the provinces were unable to give it the requisite financial priority and that 
to complete the highway the shareable costs would exceed the $300,000,000 
originally estimated. In consequence, the federal legislation was amended to 
extend the time of completion from December 1956 to December 1960, and to 
increase the allowable federal contribution from $150 million to $250 million. 
Further to facilitate the closing of the gaps where the highway was non-existent, 
the federal government agreed to pay 90% of the shareable costs over 10% 
of the highway in each province. The sections of the highway, 90% of whose 
shareable costs would be borne by the federal government, were to be selected 
by the provinces in agreement with the federal Minister of Public Works but 
such sections were not to be less than five miles in length. To further facilitate 
the highway’s completion, the average annual provincial expenditure on the 
highway was not to fall below the average provincial expenditures for the two 
years 1954 and 1955. All provincial claims for reimbursement for prior construc- 
tion were to be completed by December 1957. This agreement also allowed prov- 
inees to incorporate into the trans-Canada existing highways which were not 
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up to the standard specified for the trans-Canada but which were paved to a 
satisfactory provincial standard. Canada’s participation in cost-sharing was, 
however, to remain limited to those portions of the highway which were con- 
structed to trans-Canada standards. 


Under these agreements the provinces were responsible for the construction 
of the highway to the standards specified; they retained proprietary interest 
in the highway, and on its completion were responsible for its maintenance. The 
provinces were entitled monthly to claim payment on account of the cost of 
the previous month’s new construction and the federal government was em- 
powered to hold back 10% of the claimed cost until that portion of the highway 
was satisfactorily completed. 


The federal government was to be responsible for the construction and 
entire cost of those portions of the trans-Canada highway which traversed 
national parks. 


In 1960, the Trans-Canada Highway Act was further amended to extend 
from December 31, 1960, to December 31, 1963, the period during which the 
federal government would continue to share provincial expenditures on the trans- 
Canada, and from May 31, 1961, to May 31, 1964, the date by which final 
financial settlement is to be made. The aggregate federal contribution which had 
been raised to $350 million in 1959 was raised again to $400 million. 


As of March 31, 1962, the following mileage was completed and the follow- 
ing payments made: 


Total Mileage Federal Payments 
Mileage Paved to Provinces 
INewoanatand (20 AES PIM ANS, 540 182 $ 28,630,427 
Prince Edward Island’... .2 2202005. 22% 71 71 5,830,957 
INOW aecotia st 2 A NE a 318 302 15,419,994 
New Brunswick Vi 2 (hd DERG OAS 390 361 35,971,257 
(OB EG Ae seis. sn \eodow See ee PI, 398 296 2,702,726 
OUEATIONL .-VssiQwJLOIOre VAG. AE 1,453 1,259 106,461 ,626 
Maioba i. 25360 SRO VAD 309 307 17,828,979 
Saskatchewan tc. 0d. ooicloiae. JA 406 406 15,356,955 
Ailibestaggls. Gr a awe elk). J DOTA 282 282 21,481,825 
British Columbia ies h. Jiu . OROT. A 552 489 95,605,937 
Nahignal «Parks pian) wei anes 140 105 —- 
hotaliee:t tie was. orkt ot to 4,859 4,060 $ 345,290,683 


During the 1957 construction season, Saskatchewan completed its portion of 
the highway. Alberta completed its portion in 1960, and Prince Edward Island 
in 1961. On September 3, 1962, the Prime Minister at Roger’s Pass presided at 
a ceremony signifying that the trans-Canada was now open to vehicular traffic 
over its entire length, although not all of it was yet up to specified standards. 
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The annual federal contributions to the trans-Canada highway programme 
by province are set out below for recent years. 


1959-1960 1960-1961 1961-1962 


INGE ROUT GNC ger ace © Lime ios in ots SuD.Ooo LL $ 6,579,175 $ 2,238,870 
Princeslvdward Island ., sk. tue ee eee 1,172,315 551,095 299,900 
Nova Scotia St see PO kD) CGR eos ey 3,128,648 3,257,089 1,767,818 
New Briniswiekinnies. so. due), a 8,121,192 3,461,086 2,357,076 
Qpeloec vururi un er di wis bad heel sn ees — ati 2,702,726 
CCAP OGk oie Ra Ls bmat wel tela st ae! 18,436,104 17,868,569 13,003,667 
WEAOIEOUR. Cur cn aus? te une Saeed 1,724,710 542,340 857,335 
DAShALCUe WAN he ye ee ee eee ee ete ee 32,770 33,022 70,972 
Alberta) cit skye’ ls fat MARL RR Oe 1,066,131 268 ,230 654,594 
British | Golumbiante eran jfa¢ 94 te 14,228 867 16,135,375 12,530,660 

otal ted MA 8 SO aie 5 $53,264,008 $48,696,481 $36 483,618 


LCR NE end ei aaa Lae Vics inaperiyts ah 6s pms 
2. Roads to Resources Programme 


While the immediate precedent for the Roads to Resources Programme 
approved by the Cabinet in February 1958, was the federal decision to partici- 
pate with the Province of British Columbia in the construction of the Stewart- 
Cassiar road in northwestern British Columbia, the origins of this programme 
may be placed in the federal contribution to tourist and mining roads, begun in 
the late depression and administered by the Department of Mines and Resources. 
For the tourist highways and approach roads to national parks, the federal 
grant under that programme was 50% up to a specified maximum, and for min- 
ing roads, 66 2/3% of the provincial cost of approved projects. The construc- 
tion costs contributed by mining interests were not shareable. At the 1945 
Dominion-Provincial Conference, the federal government offered, in the post- 
war era, further to assist the provinces in the provision of new access roads to 
undeveloped mining and forest resources and approach roads to national parks. 
Although this offer was withdrawn on the failure of the Conference, the federal 
contributions to the Alberta section of the Mackenzie Highway during the years 
1947-49 may be taken as a resurrection of this policy. 

The four western provinces and Ontario have intermittently put forward 
requests for federal assistance to resource development roads. In 1956, for 
instance, British Columbia requested federal assistance to build a road from 
Cassiar to Stewart. The latter locality is situated at tidewater on the Portland 
Canal. British Columbia argued that such a road would drain the northwestern 
British Columbia hinterland behind the Alaskan Panhandle via a Canadian port 
and that as Cassiar was already connected by road to the Alaska Highway, it 
would give the southeastern Yukon an outlet to the sea and hasten the develop- 
ment of an area which was a federal responsibility. British Columbia offered to 
spend $1,500,000 annually on this road if the federal government would match 
the provincial contribution. In the spring of 1957, British Columbia was advised 
that the federal government was favourably disposed to assist in the financial 
construction of the road on the basis suggested by that province. 

The federal government subsequently decided to extend, to all provinces, the 
offer made to British Columbia, and on February 12, 1958, the provinces were 
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informed that the federal government would contribute $1.5 million annually 
over a period of five years to each province to assist in the construction of access 
roads to areas of promising resources. It was subsequently decided to include 
roads which opened up areas of promising tourist potentialities as well as areas 
rich in natural resources and the time limit was to be adjusted to suit the capacity 
of each province to carry out the programme but the total federal contribution 
was to remain at $7.5 million for each province. Agreements were signed with nine 
provinces, and that with Quebec was signed in 1960. 


The following table sets out the mileage to be constructed with respect to 
each province, the estimated cost, the duration of the programme, the date the 
programme commenced in each province, and the date the agreement was signed. 


eo Oo™*e*>®q"®Teow$™®q®Q“_0 0 — ooooanananououauauQqQqQqnannneeees——owwsssss—s——eoM—MWw—QououTw*r wwSsws59090 ewes 


Date Agreement 


Mileage Duration Est. Cost Starting Date Signed 
Wild. Bea. eee 318 11 years $ 16,058,800 June 26,1958 Dec. 15, 1959 
Phe Reé 138 a9, 446 8 years 15,000,000 July 2, 1058+ Der. 115. 1959 
ISS Seen? Ory 489 8 years 16,880,437 May > 8 5S aan FST rag I: a he 8 
lie ok, A phere 428 10 years 20,022,000 May 171958" Dec. 14, T9597 
GWiees tt ee: 248 6 years 13,055,000°" "Oct. 18, 1960" “Oct.” °18, 1960 
Ong O74. 20..." 338 9 years 15,442,765 Nov. 6, 1958 Dec. 22, 1959 
Maninth fe. Oa. 0 693 8 years 19,370,000 May 27,1958 Dec. 21, 1959 
Saskeu') 4 wateis 811 8 years 20,000,000 May 5, 1958 Mar. 11, 1960° 
Altanne. ens Ate - 446 7 years 20,380,000 Apr. 14,1958 Dec. 23, 1959 
Bee een ore 321 5 years 20,500,000 Aug. 21,1957 Nov. 4, 1958 
otalLcgaye: 4,508 $176, 709 ,002 


1 The agreed total to date. A residual clause in the agreements permits further projects to be added. 

2 Three supplementary agreements have been entered into with New Brunswick on May 23, 1960, 
May 25, 1961, and November 30, 1961. 

3 An agreement was signed with Saskatchewan on November 3, 198, with respect to the Prince Albert 
bridge, one component of the programme in that province. 


The table below indicates the federal contribution during the four years the 
programme has been in progress. 


Se een 


1958-1959 1959-1960 1960-1961 1961-1962 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Newiloundland’ cls: eee ree cee oe aes — 333 798 800 
Prince HdwardtTelands 92 PIA ee —— 1,127 1,466 954 
Novia Scotian! 40. eR Oi aed —. 1,971 1,064 1,765 
Ney YiUINSWiCk? tp. < oaeeees ate ete w ire Sl — 885 784 1,210 
Queheowa. o260h FONG ARF. OT ET OA a —- 322 426 
Ontarele OF TOA Oe Reel. cae ws ——— 119 1,504 1,649 
LN, nh 'ay 0 ena pA omen aaa aa 956 1,602 1,678 
Saskatehewat seks 0daveren neler acid. 6 750 961 1,940 806 
Alberta vain cteadei x. sendin  besdiete. be aaa 1,879 1,536 1,560 
Hirtisn? Colin biases ees. oe ee 1,001 770 984 1,152 


FLOUR AHREH, PUKE Tea ree cE, teal ogee 1,751 9,000 12,000 12,000 
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3. Railway Grade Crossing Fund 


From 1889, the Board of Transport Commissioners and its predecessors, the 
Railway Committee of the Privy Council and the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners, have been concerned with the public safety at railway crossings. The 
Board’s task, to ensure adequate safety, was rendered difficult when the scale 
of the protective works was dependent upon the financial resources of the rail- 
ways and the municipalities. As a consequence, the Railway Act was amended 
in 1909 (8-9 Ed. VII, c. 32) to establish the Railway Grade Crossing Fund. The 
federal Parliament was for five years to vote the sum of $200,000 annually into 
the Fund, and the Board was to approve disbursement from the Fund to improve 
safety at crossings in existence on April 1, 1909. Contributions from the Fund to 
any project were not to exceed 20% of its cost up to a maximum of $5,000. 

The reluctance of the municipalities to participate in the cost of grade 
separations and the great burden that would have fallen on the railways if 
required to proceed alone had made the Board more reluctant to insist on elimina- 
tion of, or protection at, level crossings than was strictly desirable. Certainly 
while the federal contribution to the Fund of $200,000 per annum was not 
increased until 1948, the federal share of the cost was raised from 20% to 25% in 
1919, to 40% in 1926, to 60% in 1955, and 80% in 1958; and the maximum grant 
per project was raised to $15,000 in 1919, to $25,000 in 1926, to $100,000 in 1928, 
to $150,000 in 1950, to $300,000 in 1955, and to $500,000 in 1958.1 In 1948, the 
annual federal contribution to the Fund was increased to $500,000, to $1,000,000 
in 1951, and to $5,000,000 in 1955. On January 31, 1958, the Minister of Trans- 
port announced that the federal government would contribute $10,000,000 to 
the Fund in addition to the annual statutory contribution of $5,000,000 in order 
to take care of the heavy demands on the Fund associated with construction of 
the Trans-Canada Highway. This additional $10 million contribution was con- 
tinued in 1959-60 and 1960-61 as an item in the annual Appropriation Act, but 
was reduced to a cash contribution of $5 million and a commitment credit of 
$5 million by the 1961-62 Appropriation Act. 

The 1955 and 1958 Acts (3-4 Eliz. II, c. 41, and 7 Eliz. II, ¢. 40), which 
increased the federal contribution to the Fund and the federal share of project 
costs, relaxed other limitations on expenditure from the Fund. The 1955 Act 
for the first time allowed the Fund to contribute to the cost of improving or 
reconstructing existing grade separations and the 1958 Act allowed the Fund 
to contribute to the cost of the relocation of public utilities and the cost of 
placing reflective markings on railway cars. The 1958 Act increased for a period 
of three years (subsequently extended a further three years by 8-9 Eliz. II, 
c. 35 (1960) ) the federal share of the costs of projects. 

In the following, the degree and amount of federal participation from the 
Fund for various types of projects is indicated, the figures in brackets indicate 


* During the decade 1930-1940 additional federal funds to the approximate amount of $8 
million were made available for highway crossing protection works in order to stimulate employ- 
ment. In some cases the money was added to the Railway Grade Crossing Fund and its expendi- 
ture was governed by the conditions attached to the Fund. In other cases the money was not 
placed in the Fund and was not therefore subject to the rules.governing the Fund. Such money 
was spent on level crossings and existing subway and overhead bridges without any limit as to 
date of construction and the federal contribution could rise to 100% of the project’s cost. 
The usual federal contribution was 70%, although 100% was provided for works in a number 
of small municipalities. The annual parliamentary vote of $200,000 to the fund was allowed 
to lapse in 1939 and was not renewed until 1947. 
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the temporary change in such participation authorized in 1958 and 1960. The 
total amount that may be applied towards the cost of (a) placing reflective 
markings on the sides of railway cars shall not exceed 60 (80) per cent of 
such cost; (b) in the case of a crossing at rail level the aggregate of 60 (80) 
per cent of the cost of such work (except for relocation of a public utility plant 
that is part of the work) or $300,000 ($500,000) whichever is the lesser, and 
60 (80) per cent of the cost of such relocation, and (c) in the case of recon- 
struction and improvement of a grade separation, the aggregate of 30 (50) 
per cent of the cost of the work (except the relocation of a public utility plant 
that is part of the work) or $150,000 ($250,000) whichever is the lesser, and 
30 (50) per cent of such relocation. 

From the inception of the programme in 1909, until December 31, 1962, 
the federal government has contributed $102,991,252 to the Fund ($4,978,192 
of which was voted from unemployment relief funds for highway crossing pro- 
tection works). The funds voted to the Railway Grade Crossing Fund are 
cumulative, and the sums paid out from the Fund on protective works have 
been somewhat less than the sums contributed to the Fund. Until December 
31, 1962, the amounts paid out of the Fund amounted to $62,889,278 (including 
the $4,978,192 aforementioned) and there were commitments outstanding to 
the amount of $41,882,477. Seventy-six per cent of the total expenditures and 
commitments have been made in the five years 1958 to 1962 inclusive. The 
amounts paid out of the Fund from 1909 to 1962 and for 1962 are distributed 
by province as follows: 


1909-1962 1962 


$ %o $ %o 

Newrounhdiandtr. ie teeais tists tetas oe ashos ore ys 292,743 0.5 — 

Prince, Edward island jesgus 23 oS oP 44,789 0.1 —— —— 
Nove Stotiag wlio t.ac0S. hemsol a iens 2,908,737 46 511,178 46 
INC Wi Est OW AC ttl aces ves noe chee tak phe we oe 2,899,909 46 573,434 5.2 
EIIICC CMe eat RE Ct es se weee cet ins ft 8,777,326 14.0 858,783 78 
Ontario A OPaee Ae PERS UR PS, 31,959,068 50.8 5,936,538 53.8 
Manitoba ee ee ee ag a in AR 2,574,755 4] 1,030,180 93 
SECT REN Mel Tov t hs Cee, ; CE aR ene Rey a 2,917,094 46 392,719 3.6 
Aa 87S GAT thet a pore ac! alnlegd A Sama ll ter aA wah ce gn 4,875,246 7.8 1,330,742 12.0 
Titi COMMONS re eee Sta St eee. 5,233,999 8.3 208,558 19 
Wotealiodsted TRIN Ala. MUIR 2 405,612 0.6 200,601 1.8 

5 Bechet aa ee GO an nang RAD 62,889,278 100. 11,042,733 100. 


While the above table indicates the provincial distribution of contributions 
from the Fund, it does not indicate whether the payment was made to a 
railway, a public utility, a municipality, or a provincial government department 
for expenditure on projects in the province. The following table indicates the 
distribution of the Fund’s contributions by project agent for the 1962 cal- 
endar year. 


$ Jo 
a ETE a ee ee A Ae Se a eee, ee Pe 4,466,587 40.5 
PSA 20) ELIT T1OG:: «wh si es Meet aE ec ow oe pi ad acaba wat ae 201,384 1.8 
CHVIEICIDOULIES Sst ng, Potente | ee ots tae aaee eae 4,022,781 36.4 
di Province’, beparanents? SOS a ese, ee eve mes 2,351,981 Zl 


die NE ie pha iny ele ind Semi aie 11,042,733 100. 
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Contributions are made to that body which has undertaken responsibility 
for the actual project and the distribution of the recipients of the contributions 
from the Fund does not reflect the distribution of the financial burdens of the 
railway grade crossing programme. 

The following table indicates the distribution of the financial burden of 
the programme in the 1962 calendar year. 


$ %o 
Expenditure by 
aURailway: GradeaCrossing...Pund ity : sees Wee 11,042,733 71.2 
OE Pur sur Ge LCE CCS a 8 Jowe, Siete nine cecteaaliass ania Giaiceme 60,351 0.4 
CTIVIUNICIDAULICS Sea co oho kes cates cor cts coe Cee, 1,859,796 12.0 
GO ETOVINCES ..4. save a cree rae tel cake eee 1,481,348 96 
é:, Ravlwayeiocl,’. ae Ee Pine Joie TeOae (OA 1,053,493 6.8 
Total Expenditures on Projects in 1962 ...... 15,497,721 100. 


As for the provinces, their contributions to crossing protection and grade 
separation vary with province and with project even within a province. In 
general, the provinces confine their participation to railway crossings on pro- 
vincial highways, which means that most urban projects are shared by the 
railways, federal government, and urban municipalities, and most rural projects 
by the railways, federal and provincial governments. While the municipal or 
provincial share varies and is subject to determination by the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, the municipal and/or provincial ‘contribution is usually 
25%, having been reduced from 30% following the increased federal participation 
of 1955. However, during the period of six years authorized by 1958 and 1960 
amendments, the formula of apportionment is to be 


(a) grade separation projects whose total cost is less than $625,000, Fund 
80%, railways 5%, highway authority 15%; _ 

(b) automatic protection at level wedged) Fund 80%, railways 74%, high- 
way authority 124%. 


4. Schools of Navigation and Seamanship — 


Under the Canadian Shipping Act, the Department of Transport 1s empowered 
to provide instruction to candidates desiring to secure certificates of com- 
petency as Masters and Mates. Under this authority the Department for some 
time directly operated schools providing the necessary instruction, but as this 
activity infringed on the provincial education sphere, the Department sought 
to transfer the schools to the provinces and to contribute a federal subsidy 
towards their operation. The transfer was individually negotiated and the 
ensuing agreements were tailored to each local situation and were not uniform 
between provinces nor between similar schools in the same province. Previous 
to January 1, 1962, the Department of Transport was fulfilling agreements 
with respect to Schools of Navigation and Seamanship with Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia Departments of Education and the Quebec Department of 
Youth. 

In 1951, an agreement was entered into with Nova Scotia to take over the 
federal school and the federal government agreed to contribute an annual grant 
equivalent to 50% of the operational costs. It was anticipated the school fees 
would reimburse the province for the remainder of the costs. When this expecta- 
tion did not materialize, the agreement was amended, (T.B. 499039 of June 22, 
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1956) and the federal contribution was raised to 70% of the operational costs, with 
the province to bear any further costs not met out of fees. 


In Quebec, the federal government paid 50% of the salaries at the Mont- 
real School and provided the facilities. At Grindstone, the federal government 
paid 50% of the operational and equipment costs. In British Columbia, Canada 
paid 50% of the salaries of the instructional staff. 


On April 1, 1961, the Halifax school was placed under the Technical and 
Vocational Assistance Training Act administered by the Department of Labour. 
All remaining schools supported by the Department of Transport were placed 
under the Technical & Vocational Training Assistance Act on January 1, 
1962. As a result all training in navigation has been placed under Programme 
No. 8 of the Technical and Vocational Training Agreement. Under this arrange- 
ment, Canada through the agency of the Department of Labour, reimburses 
the provinces for 75% of their expenditures on the navigation training programme 
and the Department of Transport has ceased to make a financial contribution. 
The federal expenditures in 1958-59 were $11,126, in 1959-60 $15,061, and 
in 1960-61 $18,244. 


5. Marine Engineering Schools 


Under arrangements as varied as those listed above, the Department of 
Transport has made contributions to the Newfoundland and Nova Scotia Depart- 
ments of Education and the Quebec Department of Social Welfare and Youth 
to assist them in providing instruction for marine engineers to enable them to 
qualify for certification by the Department of Transport as Marine Engineers. 
When the Dominion Marine Association ceased to provide this type of instruc- 
tion in Ontario, negotiations were begun with the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion to provide the training. As with Navigation Schools, Marine Engineering 
Schools have been brought under Programme No. 8 of the Technical and 
Vocational Training Agreements in Ontario and Quebec with a pattern of federal 
contributions similar to that mentioned above with respect to Navigation Schools. 


The federal contribution to provinces in 1958-59 under this programme was 
$8,774, in 1959-60 $8,871, and in 1960-61 $490. 


6. Canal Bridge Replacement 


The Department of Transport is responsible for the replacement of obsolete 
bridges on highway canal crossings where roadways were in existence prior to 
the construction of the canal. Where new road crossings are required over the 
existing canal, the responsibility lies with the provincial or municipal authority. 
Since 1949, the Department has pursued a policy that in replacing its bridges 
on provincial highways or main county roads, its obligation is limited to a 
replacement by a bridge with a 15 ton loading capacity, a 24 foot roadway, and 
one sidewalk. Where the province or municipality wanted to construct a more 
expensive structure, the Department’s policy has been to make a contribution 
equal to the estimated cost of building a bridge to the above specifications. 

In 1958-59, Ontario built a new high level bridge over the Trent Canal 
to replace a bridge which had been built in 1898 by the Department of Railways 
and Canals and since maintained by the Department of Transport. The federal 
contribution was $55,000, the estimated cost of replacement of the existing bridge 
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by one fitting the above specifications. Ontario was to maintain the new bridge 
and the Department of Transport was to remove the old bridge. 


In continuance of this policy, the Department in 1959-60 and 1960-61 
made a contribution of $75,000 and $198,750 to the City of Ottawa and the 
County of Carleton respectively to replace swing bridges by high level fixed 
bridges over the Rideau Canal at Bronson Avenue, Ottawa, and Kars, Ontario. 


7. Federal Subsidy to Municipal Airports 


Federal subsidies to municipally-owned airports owe their beginnings to 
the establishment in 1927 of a trans-Canada airway and the federal assumption 
of responsibility to promote the development of the facilities of such an airway. 
To stimulate the provision of the requisite facilities, the federal government 
in 1929 (P.C. 322, February 22, 1929) authorized the Department of National 
Defence to make two kinds of grants to municipal airports: (a) an operational 
grant equivalent to 50% of the cost to the municipality of operating an airport, 
and (b) a capital grant of up to $10,000 per airport for the improvement of 
airport lighting systems. 

Although the above system of grants was interrupted due to financial 
difficulties during the depression, the above grant system was not replaced 
until 1936, when the Department of Transport was established. Under P.C. 
3166, December 14, 1936, the Department was empowered to make capital grants 
to municipal airports up to one-third of the capital cost of airport construction 
(excluding hangars and buildings). This subsidy programme was dropped on 
the advent of World War II when the federal government took over complete 
control of many municipal airports. 

On the completion of an airport survey following the conclusion of the 
war and the designation of each airport as a military or civil airport, the 
federal government sought to encourage the municipalities to resume responsi- 
bility for civilian airports and an operational and capital subsidy was offered. 
The annual operational subsidy was to be equivalent to 5 cents per square 
yard of paved area at municipal airports used by scheduled air carriers and 
the capital subsidy to be $25,000. The latter subsidy was payable toward 
capital projects undertaken by the municipality (which excluded the bulk 
of the facilities as these were built directly by the federal government through 
Trans-Canada Airlines, Department of National Defence, and the Department 
of Transport). Although the capital subsidy was small, the Department of 
Transport estimated in 1958 that from 1948-49 to 1956-57, approximately 
$1,665,000 had been expended on capital grants to municipal airports and 
$2.3 million on operational subsidies. Also during this period some $18.7 million 
had been expended on large municipal airports, served by scheduled air carriers, 
through construction work contracted directly by the Department. 

When on July 1, 1957, the ten-year period for which the above grants had 
been approved terminated, they were superseded by a revised system of opera- 
tional and capital grants which is set out below. 


(a) Current Operational Subsidy 


The inflexible grant per square yard of paved runways, taxi strips, etc., 
which bore no relation to the revenue-producing capacity of individual 
municipal airports, was replaced effective July 1, 1957, by a subsidy which bore 
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a direct relation to the net deficit on airport operational and maintenance 
account. 

Under authority of P.C. 1958-955, July 4, 1958, Canada commenced on 
July 1, 1957, to pay subsidies to municipalities towards the operation and main- 
tenance of municipal airports which serve Class I Scheduled Commercial Air 
Carriers. The federal subsidy was to amount to: 

(i) an amount equal to the airport’s operating revenue where such 
revenue is less than one-half of the operating expenses (excluding 
depreciation and bond interest) ; 

(ii) an amount equal to the difference between the operating expenses 
(less depreciation and bond interest) and operating revenues where 
operating revenues are more than one-half of operating expenses 
(excluding depreciation and bond interest); plus 

(ii) a special amount equal to the yearly increase in the operating 
revenues over those of the previous year, unless the increase in 
revenues is due to an increase in landing fees. This special subsidy 
was to continue until the operating revenues plus subsidy were 
equal to operating expenses including depreciation and bond 
interest. Where the depreciation and bond interest were less than 
20% of operating expenses, the special subsidy was to continue until 
the airport’s operating revenues including subsidy exceeded by 20% 
the operating expenses exclusive of depreciation and bond interest. 


The payment of the above subsidies was conditional on the airport being 
maintained and operated to the satisfaction of the Department of Transport, 
that the airport imposes landing fees, etc., in accordance with Government 
Civil Airport Fees Regulations and that airport revenue in excess of operating 
expenditure was to be used to reduce the airport’s capital charges or to establish 
an airport development fund. 

In 1961-62, 12 municipalities received airport subsidies to the total amount 
of $114,000. 


(b) Current Capital Assistance 


In a policy approved by Treasury Board, T.B. 536635, October 6, 1958, 
the federal government assumed responsibility for mainline and supplementary 
airports and for development airports which were of national importance. With 
respect to development airports of less than national importance and to local 
airports, responsibility for capital works was to rest with the local authority 
operating the airport, with the federal government prepared to give capital 
grants on a 50-50 basis up to a maximum contribution of $100,000 provided the 
airports were being built to D. C. 3 standards or better. 

In 1961-62, the federal government made capital grants amounting to 
$105,667 to 4 municipalities and one mining company for capital works. This 
amount included a grant for a small terminal building. 


8. Miscellaneous Federal Shared-Cost Programmes re Airports 


These shared-cost programmes usually involve the extension of normal 
provincial or municipal facilities to airports such as the provision of access roads 
and sewage and water facilities. The federal government usually enters into an 
agreement or understanding to contribute part of the cost of the provision of 
such services. Listed below are some shared-cost programmes of this nature 
which have been entered into in recent years. 
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(a) Access Road to Halifax International Airport 

Under authority of P.C. 1957-1014, July 31, 1957, Canada entered into an 
agreement with Nova Scotia by which that province agreed to build a hard sur- 
faced road from Provincial Highway No. 2 to the new Halifax International 
Airport and towards which Canada agreed to contribute $500,000 (50% of esti- 
mated cost). The federal contribution was to be paid in two instalments; half on 
completion of a gravelled road and half on completion of a paved road. In 
1958-59, the first instalment of $250,000 was paid, and in 1960-61 the final instal- 
ment of $250,000. The province was to maintain the road on completion. 


(b) Watermain to Vancouver Airport (Sea Island) 

Under authority of T.B. 546338, April 2, 1959, the federal government 
agreed to make a capital contribution of $196,000 to the Township of Richmond 
to assist in the construction of a watermain to Vancouver Airport. The 
municipality was to construct and maintain the water supply, but in the light . 
of the federal contribution, the federal government users of water at the airport 
were to be provided with water until the federal contribution was amortized 
(over a period of 20 years). The federal contribution, 70% of the total cost, 
was determined by the relative consumption of the Township and of the con- 
sumers on the airport. In 1958-59, Canada paid Richmond $98,399, and in 
1959-60, $97,602. In this connection the Township sets a water rate annually 
to recover the basic cost of water and sufficient revenue to meet the annual 
amortization payment to the Crown. All consumers pay at this rate and Rich- 
mond accepts in lieu of cash the accounts from the federal government crediting 
this against annual amortization payments. 


(c) Watermain to Edmonton International Airport 

Under authority of T.B. 550708, June 22, 1959, the federal government 
was authorized to enter into an arrangement with the Municipalities of Strath- 
cona and Leduc and the Town of Leduc to construct a watermain from 
Edmonton to the new Edmonton International Airport. The federal government 
was to contribute $290,000 towards the cost of the work estimated at $810,000, 
the three municipalities to share the remainder equally. The federal contribu- 
tion represented the estimated cost of a watermain from the city to the airport 
adequate for airport purposes alone. In return for the contribution, the airport 
was to be provided with water at cost. 


(d) Road Diversion, Charlottetown Airport 

Under authority of P.C. 1959-1380, October 29, 1959, the federal government 
agreed to contribute $20,000 to the Province of Prince Edward Island to construct 
a road diversion required as a result of runway construction at the airport. The 
province was to build the road and maintain it. 


(e) Airport By-pass Road—Terrace, British Columbia 

Under authority of P.C. 1959-1904, November 26, 1959, the federal govern- 
ment agreed to contribute $22,500 (50% of the ared ane) to the Province 
of British Columbia for construction of a by-pass road for public traffic now 
using the airport. The province is to construct and maintain the by-pass as well 
as a road from the airport to a radio range site. 


(f) Access Road to Beacon Site, R.M. 343, Blucher, Saskatchewan 


Under authority of P.C. 1960-34/1428, October 20, 1960, the federal govern- 
ment entered into agreement with the Rural Municipality of Blucher to construct 
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a three mile gravel road from Provincial Highway No. 5 to a non-directional 
beacon site. Canada was to contribute $6,000 towards the cost of the project which 
was estimated to cost $12,000. If the cost exceeded $12,000, Canada was to pay 
65% of the said actual cost of the road in excess of $12,000 to a maximum addi- 
tional amount of $1,675 together with a sum computed at the rate of 50% of cost 
of gravelling the road, not to exceed $1,179. The municipality was to construct 
and maintain the road. 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND REHABILITATION OF 
DISABLED PERSONS 


A. Technical and Vocational Training 
Historical 


The present statute providing for federal contributions toward vocational 
training programmes in the provinces has its genesis in three statutes, the Tech- 
nical Education Act passed in 1919, the Youth Training Act passed in 1939, and 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act passed in 1942. The T echnical Educa- 
tion Act, 1919, authorized a federal contribution of $10 million to be expended 
over a period of 10 years to assist in any form of vocational, technical or indus- 
trial education to promote industry and the mechanical trades or to increase the 
earning capacity, efficiency, and productive capacity of those employed in such 
pursuits. The yearly grants to the provinces under this Act were allocated on 
the basis of a flat grant of $10,000 to each province and the remainder to be 
distributed on the basis of population. At the end of the 10-year period, Ontario 
alone had earned its entire allotment and the Act was extended for further five- 
year period, in 1929, 1934, 1939, and 1944, to allow the other provinces to earn 
their allotment. Manitoba, the last province to earn its allotment, did not do so 
until fiscal 1948-49. 

Because of the unemployment occasioned by the depression and the fact that 
all provinces but Manitoba had or nearly had exhausted their allocation under 
the Technical Education Act, the federal government in 1937 launched a condi- 
tional grant programme to promote and assist in the training of unemployed 
young people for gainful employment. For the first two years the programme was 
carried out under the annual Unemployment and Assistance Act, but in 1939 the 
Youth Training Act was passed to give the programme a more permanent status. 
The Act authorized federal contributions of $1,500,000 annually for a three-year 
period to train youths between the ages of 16 and 30 for gainful employment 
whose parents were not in a financial position to provide such training. In 1942, 
the Youth Training Act was replaced by the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act, 1942, which continued the youth training and student aid programme and 
sn addition broadened the conditional grant programme to include apprentice- 
ship training, training of workers for war industries, tradesmen for the Armed 
Forces, and the rehabilitation through vocational training of personnel discharged 
from the Armed Forces. By subsequent amendments and orders-in-council, the 
above programme has been expanded to authorize federal contributions towards 
establishment of vocational correspondence courses, retraining of unemployed 
workers, training of supervisors and foremen, the training of disabled persons, 
and contributions towards the capital as well as operational costs of provincial 
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technical and vocational schools. The aforementioned programme was carried out 
under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, R.S. 1952, c. 286, as amended by 
2-3 Eliz. I, c. 45 (1954) until these statutes were repealed and replaced by the 
Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act 1960 (9 Eliz. II, ec. 6). 


The Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act, while continuing the 
programmes and federal-provincial agreements entered into under its predecessor, 
is designed less to change the existent programmes than to give a shift in orienta- 
tion and to intensify the provincial efforts going into technical and vocational 
training. The training programme under the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act was designed to provide training in manual skills and turn out craftsmen and 
tradesmen, whereas the training programme under the new legislation is, in addi- 
tion, designed to train technicians and technologists to fill the vacuum between 
the tradesman and the professional engineer and scientist. This change in emphasis 
has required the provision of a range of capital facilities and teaching staff 
formerly lacking. The need to intensify provincial training efforts was occasioned 
by the paradox of increasing unemployment and an inability to fill the increasing 
demands of Canadian industry for skilled technicians. The shift in emphasis and 
in intensity of the programme has been secured by raising the federal contribution 
for a specified project above the 50% cost-sharing formula that has long char- 
acterized this programme. 


Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act 
9 Eliz. IT, c. 6 (1960) 


The above Act empowers the Minister of Labour to enter into agreement 
with any province for a period not in excess of six years under which Canada will 
make financial contributions towards provincial programmes: 


(1) for technical and vocational training which training is defined as follows: 
sec. 2(d) “technical and vocational training means any form of instruction, 
the purpose of which is to prepare a person for gainful employment 
in any primary or secondary industry or in any service cecupation 
or to increase his skill or proficiency therein, and, without restrict- 
ing the generality of the foregoing, includes instruction for that 
purpose in relation to any of the following industries or occupa- 
tions: 
(1) agriculture, (ii) fishing, (iii) forestry, (iv) mining, (v) com- 
merce, (vi) construction, (vii) manufacturing, (viii) transportation 
or communications, or (ix) generally, any primary or secondary 
industry or service occupation requiring an understanding of the 
principles of science or technology and the application thereof, 
except where such instruction is designed for university credit.”; 


(2) for capital expenditure incurred by the province on training facilities which 
are defined as including buildings and physical plants, machinery and equip- 
ment used for technical and vocational training; and 


(3) for the continuation of any training project which had originated under the 
Youth Training Act, 1939, and been continued under the Vocational Train- 
ing and Co-ordination Act, i.e., such programmes as student aid. 
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Canada will contribute to such provincial programmes of technical and voca- 
tional training when they are made available as follows: 


sec. 3(1) (a) for unemployed persons; 


(b) for the training of persons in technical or vocational courses 
given in regular secondary schools in the province where such 
training is given as a part of the regular secondary school 
programme; 

(c) for the training of persons as teachers, supervisors or adminis- 
trators to carry out technical or vocational training pro- 
grammes; 

(d) for persons over the regular school leaving age who have left 
school and who require training to develop or increase occupa- 
tional skills; 

(e) for apprentices; 

({) for supervisors in industries; 


(g) for the training of persons in the skills of science or technology 
and the application thereof, except where such training is 
designed for university credit; 


(h) for disabled persons; and 


(i) section 8(a) for any person serving in the naval, army or air 
forces of Canada and for any person who formerly served in 
such forces and who has been approved for such training by the 
Minister of Veterans Affairs; and 


(b) for any person, at the request of a department or 
agency of the Government of Canada, for employment in such 
department or agency or for employment related to any activity 
carried on by such departments or agency. 


With respect to the sharing of the costs of the various programmes 
specified under the Act, the legislation states that Canada may contribute (1) 
up to 100% of the cost of training members of the Armed Forces, veterans, and 
employees of the Government of Canada; (2) up to 75% of the cost of the 
training of the unemployed; (3) up to 50% of the cost of training persons as 
part of the regular secondary school programme where the actual share con- 
tributed to each province will be determined by the allocation to each province 
of a flat basic amount plus an additional amount calculated on the basis of the 
province’s youth population (15 to 19 years inclusive) ; (4) 50% of provincial 
capital expenditures on training facilities, an additional 25% of such capital 
expenses incurred before April 1, 1963, and an additional 25% of capital ex- 
penditure on alteration and repair of premises and the purchase of machinery 
and equipment incurred after March 31, 1963, when such expenditures were to 
provide training for unemployed persons; and (5) an amount equal to the 
provincial contribution for continuing programmes originally initiated under 
the Youth Training Act, 1939. In the determination of shareable costs incurred 
by the province under programmes to train persons as teachers, supervisors or 
administrators for technical and vocational training courses, and for the train- 
ing of persons in the skills of science and technology, any financial assistance 
eiven to trainees to enable them to take the course will be shareable. 
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The Act empowers the Minister of Labour to undertake research which 
would assist in improving technical and vocational training and its suitability 
to the changing needs of the Canadian economy. This research may be under- 
taken by Canada alone or in co-operation with one or more of the provinces. 

To advise the Minister on matters relating to the operation of the 
programmes, the Act established a Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council along the lines of its predecessor, the Vocational Advisory Council. 
The new Council is to consist of 23 members rather than 21, appointed by the 
Governor in Council. There are to be an equal number of members representa- 
tive of employers and employees with representatives from such other groups 
or interests as the Governor in Council may determine. The tenure of Council 
members is three years. 

Under the authority of the new legislation, the federal government has 
entered into two separate agreements with all provinces. These agreements are: 

(a) The Technical and Vocational Training Agreement, and 

(b) The Apprenticeship Training Agreement. 


The Technical and Vocational Training Agreements 


The Technical and Vocational Training Agreements, which have been 
entered into with all the provinces effective April 1, 1961, superseded two other 
agreements which were effective in agreeing provinces* up to March 31, 1961, 
(1) The Vocational and Technical Training Agreement (No. 2), and (2) The 
Special Vocational Training Projects Agreement. The latter Agreement had 
itself superseded as of April 1, 1959, two prior agreements, (1) The Vocational 
Training Agreement, and (2) The Vocational Correspondence Courses Agree- 
ment. In each instance the superseded agreements had their various programmes 
continued under the composite agreement with only slight changes and additions. 

The Technical and Vocational Training Agreement which is to be effective 
from April 1, 1961, to March 31, 1967, provides for nine training programmes, 
for technical and vocational correspondence courses and for capital assistance 
for training facilities to be used for programmes under the Technical and 
Vocational Training Agreement as well as under the Apprenticeship Training 
Agreement. The various training programmes, etc., provided under the Technical 
and Vocational Training Agreement, and the federal contribution are given 
below. 


I. Programmes: Federal Contribution as 
% of Provincial Costs 
1. Vocational High School Training (V.HS.) ...... up to 50% with a maximum 
upper limit on federal 
contributions. 
2. Aechnician sy braining (iy £232. .2 0. ieee eee 50% 
3. Trade and other Occupational Training (T.O.) .. 50% 
4. Training in Co-operation with Industry (T.1.) ... 50% 
5. Training of Unemployed (M) ...............06. 50% to 75% 
6. Trainmg tof/ifhe' Disabled (R)- Ui: 2m WA | 4 50% 
7. Training of Technical and Vocational Teachers 
CU Iee on. hore ke Dek. act ee eel eet eee 50% 
8. Training for Federal Departments or Agencies (G) up to 100% 
OS OtudentTAIG SrA) ia,!. hase Cee ere Seo eee acting up to 50% 
II. Technical and Vocational Correspondence Courses .. 50% 
Idi} GapitabtAssistancerasos, naicinsidaweitecie bt 75% to 50% 


* Quebec never signed The Vocational and Technical Training Agreement (No. 2) and it 
did not renew the Vocational Training Agreement in 1954. 
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A description of each programme, etc., is detailed below. 


I. Programme 1. Vocational High School Training (V.H.S.) 


Under this programme the federal government agreed to contribute a total 
of $15,000,000 over the six-year period April 1, 1961, to March 31, 1967, towards 
the operational costs of courses of a technical, commercial, vocational, or oc- 
cupational nature which are given as an integral part of the high school 
educational programme and to which one-half of the school time is devoted. 
The programme specifically excludes manual training, general shop and in- 
dustrial arts courses, and vocational courses which lack orientation to a specific 
occupation or are given in composite high schools where enrolment and facilities 
are such as to make it impossible to attain the objectives of the programme— 
the development of skilled manpower in Canada. 

The annual federal contribution which is not to exceed $3,000,000 a year 
is to be allotted to each province on the basis of a flat $30,000 to each province 
and $20,000 to each territory, with the remainder distributed in proportion to 
the number of persons in the 15 to 19 years of age group. The federal contri- 
bution is not to exceed 50% of the province’s costs which may be actual 
provincial operational costs of such facilities or authorized provincial grants 
towards the operating costs of approved secondary schools and courses. The 
province is required to submit for federal approval a list of the schools and 
courses which are eligible for federal assistance under this programme. It might 
be noted that federal assistance, which in the previous agreement was limited 
by a quota fixed for each province, is unlimited in the new agreement except 
for two programmes—this programme and the Student Aid Programme. For 
other programmes there is no allocation by province and no limit on the total 
amount, specified in the agreement. The only limit will be the amount that 
Parliament in its wisdom annually decides to appropriate. 

The federal contribution under this programme for 1961-62 amounted to 
$1,964,730 and was distributed as follows: 


Newfoundland ~1. 604s -/s.05¢.46 $ 16,683 RISD ODS (ts. 0, TEA o bes capreseyers $173,463 
Prince Edward Island ...... 43,821 SASIKAECNGWAN «sarc vos ko cans 186,400 
POUIVAT COUN oe atic ccc a tas co's 130,619 ONO Sy adie ahine tie e's <4 2 214,200 
New’ ‘Brunswick ............ 137,700 British ‘Columbia’. . 2200004 227,800 
Qucbecreignil). weds ania — Northwest Territories ...... — 
Chet: eee en ee 823,800 MMICOD tags hd J dors acoetneschavet es 10,244 


Programme 2. Technician Training (T) 

Under this programme the federal government will contribute 50% of 
provincial costs of operating a course for high school graduates in the principles 
of science, technology, engineering or business. The course may be a full-time 
day course, part-time day or evening, or a correspondence course of two to 
three years’ duration. The emphasis is to be on the application of mathematical, 
technological, and scientific theory and principle. The federal government will 
not contribute financially if the course is for university credit. 

The federal contribution under the programme for 1961-62 amounted to 
$3,351,896 and was distributed as follows: 


DG ROVUILGIATIC os « vipft « n\miej ofr $ — IEAEVIBCIOA Ws di<, «ye xaktanslsoyacevens $ 142 
Prince Edward Island ..... — DaskatGhewan  . ... «0+ abe. 72,053 
NOMA COLD «. . «nainndporntl 10,099 NCSC he: page ibaa Aeon pay ale 178,679 
Newe Brunswick 7... s.s' 6,319 British,-@olumbia .......... — 
Cremer. AEG. Lalita ee. A 2,825,031 Northwest Territories ..... 1,341 
rine eww asses fests 258,232 WUKORN s- taayeie ou i bicy » —- 


72530-9—7 
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Programme 3. Trade and Other Occupational Training (T. O.) 


The federal government will contribute 50% of provincial costs of operat- 
ing approved courses for training, retraining or upgrading persons of post- 
school age who are not required to possess any academic standard but who will 
benefit from such instruction. 

The courses are open to those who are employed or those who have not 
yet been employed. The courses may be full-time, part-time, day or evening, or 
correspondence. They may be of short duration, e.g., five or more days or of 
longer duration, e.g., up to two years. While the training is to be directed 
towards a specific occupational objective, basic courses in mathematics, science, 
etc., may be included where necessary. | 

The federal contribution under the programme for 1961-62 amounted 
to $5,429,502 and was distributed as follows: 


Newfoundland ............ $ 35,378 Manitoba cn she pow <rtedaed $ 66,095 
Prince Edward Island .... 39,679 Saskatchewan ic nes <$s<i0 os ooh 157,988 
NOVA COUR Coe aa ecules 104,717 PCE eee oe. so 695,561 
New Brunswick .......... 190,019 Britis (© ciumoin...... +.<. 448,810 
Quebec YIU. HOU . AIAG 3,076,263 Northwest Territories ..... 22,479 
Ontario «iyeves ¢ oeeinilirs 292,513 Wukonie, Asse te in'1¢ —— 


The above three programmes may be said to have superseded the pro- 
grammes carried out under the annual operational grant provided by the 
Vocational and Technical Training Agreement (No. 2) which had itself super- 
seded on April 1, 1957, the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. The 
annual operational grant under the Vocational and Technical Training Agree- 
ment (No. 2) was limited to $15 million, to be expended on the basis of $2.5 
million for the first two years (1957-59), $3 million for the third year, and $3.5 
million for each of the fourth and fifth years. The annual amount was to be 
allocated on the basis of a flat amount of $30,000 to each province and $20,000 
to each territory, with the balance distributed between provinces and territories 
in proportion to their 15-19 year age group. The Vocational and Technical 
Training Agreement (No. 2) attempted to change the emphasis from the almost 
exclusive preoccupation with vocational training that had prevailed under the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement from 1945-46 to 1956-57 toward an 
increased emphasis on technical or technological training by insisting that at 
least 10% of the annual federal grant must be spent on the operational cost 
of technical institutes and at least 2% on technical teacher training. The new 
agreement as illustrated in the above three programmes indicates the main 
emphasis is henceforth to be on technical and technological training rather than 
on vocational training. 

The federal contribution towards operational costs of provincial vocational 
and technical schools under the Vocational and Technical Training Agreement 
(No. 2) and its predecessor, the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement from 
1945-46 to 1960-61 is set out in the following table. Quebec was the only prov- 
ince not to enter into a Vocational and Technical Training Agreement (No. 2). 


Newfoundland » <i coaalcn's ss $ 766,027 WMASDI00S4 tien elds eee $ 1,691,647 
Prince Edward Island .... 474,619 Saskatchewan ..........5. O 272,024 
NOVA MCOUN SAHOO, 1,581,303 Alberta % oe, ee 2,499,683 
New Brunswick .......... 1,617,299 British Columbia’ :gevw-- 2,416,252 
Lnemedt  Qatitamerns cis. 7,460,263 Northwest Territories ..... 70,577 
COE AITO fe noni oe 10,193,286 ETON)... Aa eeat* #8 emer 25,010 


BUOtla sees awa eens $31,068,493 
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Programme 4. Training in Co-operation with Industry (T.I.) 


Under this programme the federal government agreed to contribute 50% 
of the provincial costs of the training of supervisors and the retraining or up- 
grading of persons employed in an industry. This programme was designed 
for application to employed workers (not apprentices) in single industries or 
groups of industries. The provincial training authorities and the industries 
concerned are to Join in arranging and financing the courses offered. The 
federal government only contributes to the expenditures incurred by the prov- 
ince. 

The federal contributions amount to $31,177 in 1961-62 and were distributed 
as follows: 


Newioundland? v0.'.. then eee $$ -—— Ul gee, 10; 6: ak Numata ti i a eal ch $ 1,000 
Prince Edward Island ....... — Saskatch@wan ..3+-20+2+ detiele — 
DieyeRPCOlIAs ©... ..naus oe — Aibertae So", .:s'ailal db tewt 214 
New Brunswick’ .........-..- 6,991 British) Columbia. ......... 0% 8,236 
rT Foner P 12,278 Northwest Territories ........ — 
Qitario ........asieitees 2,458 CET Ree regi gaa elegy Si CAPA —. 


The above programme supersedes and expands the programme designated 
under the Special Vocational Training Projects Agreement and its predecessor, 
the Vocational Training Agreement, as Schedule Q “Training of Foremen and 
Supervisors”. The federal contribution under the Schedule Q programme from 
1946-47 to 1960-61 amounted to $122,066 and was distributed as follows: 


Newfoundland -.. esstidenmids $ — LETT GOIDA ie re hitaiaaen tuinl it aoniedy< $ 348 
Prince Edward Island ..... coh — BASKaRCHOW AN os cade ae nance de — 
ING Vie OCOURN Pid os Le Sb cithees biscte —. FAIDERUR hay e vg Be oh cae Gide vate 6,982 
New? Brunswick? )77)44.. 0 eel British Goltmbia “4, 292, Fy 19,099 
Qirehées WUIGI2 7M AL Ba 63,225 Northwest Territories ....... ait 
Ontario iacdic .oal. wisaseae 10 / 32,412 Yukon json. joan sdeoiasiog’ +45 


Programme &. Training of Unemployed (M) 


The federal government contributes from 50% to 75% of the provincial 
costs of training or retraining unemployed persons to improve their employ- 
ment opportunities and increase their trade or occupational competence. The 
persons eligible for training under the programme must be over sixteen years of 
age and be registered for employment with the National Employment Service. 
The selection of trainees is made by the province and the National Employ- 
ment Service and if the trainees are to be trained for employment in a par- 
ticular industry, the industry may have a representative on the selection com- 
mittee. Courses up to a maximum of twelve months may be given under the 
programme but it was anticipated courses of six months’ duration would be 
more normal. Training allowances paid to trainees under this programme are 
shareable costs, and in the case of trainees in receipt of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, the increment required to bring their unemployment insurance 
benefits up to the level of the trainee’s allowance is shareable. 

The federal contribution will amount to 75% of approved provincial costs 
when the number of student training days under the programme exceeds in 
any fiscal year 7% of the province’s adult population as of June 1959. 

In 1961-62, 26,887 unemployed were trained under the programme and in 
each province the number of student training days exceeded 7% of the prov- 
ince’s 1959 population and Canada reimbursed the provinces for 75% of their 
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training costs. The federal contribution amounted to $3,941,585 and was divided 
among the provinces as follows: 


Newfoundland UU; \2yn. s4c%:. 4 $128,712 IManitoba,.| 99'S3¢ Ghee DEER $266,607 
Prince Edward Island ...... 28,660 ASK ALCHOW Alt: wis ae chats simel 231,592 
INO VET ACOULAL. fetes hee ee nats 314,251 PATOCLOAS Sn. ets OR Ge ee a eee 2353379 
News danutiswiektl¢, S00.. 20.08 270,807 British? Columbia tio. 22.2 599,103 
Quebec “At. SHR. Ores ter 929 638 Northwest Territories ...... 451 
MNtAPIO. RT Ts ety sale i 936,389 rt OUilaan lhe) .rege ca tits eee ae —— 


The above programme continues the programme designated under the 
Special Vocational Training Projects Agreement and its predecessor, the Voca- 
tional Training Agreement as Schedule M “Training of Unemployed Persons”. 
The federal contribution under the Schedule M programme from 1948-49 to 
1960-61 amounted to $4,947,958 and was distributed by provinces as follows: 


Newfoundland -::s2:sée2..% $ 49,103 Mamitoba:¢s:0-2. PPRPES, OM $ 595,016 
Prince Edward Island .... aoa Saskatchewan .:.....0566.. 557,265 
Nova Scotia» 223632. 2 1,651,098 Alberta oscc0c033523250. 842,102 
New Brunswick: ..22 00.000." 445,782 British Columbia +. :2+.25%: O201000 
QtiebeC wcescasavcnapesceds 98,688 Northwest Territories .... 6,374 
Natta Barer peel ets ret tales ae 176,975 IR OLON ee ts ot ree Or ee —. 


Programme 6. Training for the Disabled (f) 


The federal government under this programme contributes 50% of 
provincial costs of a programme involving the vocational assessment, and the 
technical and vocational training or retraining of disabled persons. The federal 
government will share the cost of any extra training allowances which may be 
required by disabled persons on account of their disability. 

Training may be provided in regular provincial or municipal schools, in 
special schools for the handicapped, in universities, in private or on the Job 
training. This is one of three programmes providing for university training 
under the Technical and. Vocational Training Agreement. The other two are, 
Student Aid, and Technical and Vocational Teacher Training. 

During 1961-62, 2,765 persons received training under this programme and 
the federal contributions amounted to $368,186 and were distributed as follows: 


Newioundland ciakudpcre onades $ 9,636 Ontario ties Mreeadae. tae aaa he $192,954 
Prince Edward Island ...... 1,249 WEALD tk ols nche ma hbase 36,808 
DNAS ECO GLEE tal arava ietea: as Seat ae oo 43,170 MSEC HO WALL, 4c cate ss ue sane 31,594 
IEW “DIINISWICK sess cass ces 33,888 ala 12) gl er deg’ = gcoprae lida arabs ga 10,183 
OisbecilRS CHP ha, AOR, oo British’ Columbia .......... 8,704 


The above programme is a continuation of a programme under the Special 
Vocational Training Projects Agreement and its predecessor, the Vocational 
Training Agreement, designated Schedule R “Training of Disabled Persons”. 
The programme to train disabled persons originated in 1950-51 when disabled 
workers were trained under the Unemployed Workers Training programme. 
In 1954-55, the training of disabled persons was separated in four provinces 
from the training of unemployed and the separation was completed in the other 
provinces in the following fiscal year. The federal contribution towards the 
training of disabled persons under the prior agreement from 1954-55 to 1960-61 
amounted to $1,419,702 and the contributions by province were as follows: 


Newfétndlandy ..x..2%4.-.n9s-.s0r $ 64,111 (Clits t eee ae eee ee $520,754 
Prince Edward Island ...... 13,575 Manitoba “Pbecctreacs ce sais 127,634 
NowaHSCOUR, Tekan cte « « 182,080 MASK MLENG WHIM oe ics ca tae ee 103,390 
New “Brunswick ). 252. 60:47. 262,037 Alberta 4, 0 “POG Maa One .F 83,616 


@uehec soak .tos. sano vougy noe British: ‘Columbia f2:00.9050 62,505 
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Programme 7. Training of Technical and Vocational Teachers (T.T.) 


Under this programme the federal government will contribute 50% of 
provincial costs of approved programmes to train persons in the art of teaching, 
supervision, or the administration of technical or vocational training programmes 
whether for vocational schools or institutes or in industry. 

This programme is new and has no predecessor under the prior agreements. 
It was designed to provide staff for the great increase in facilities occasioned 
by the sharply increased federal capital assistance towards: the provision of 
vocational and technical schools. | 

The federal contributions in 1961-62 amounted to $212,642 and were 
distributed as follows: sicko g ok i 


Newfdundland" ..2der se) eer & in325 Ontario «.:.:.*.". betehateteteMetetate ve. $129,796 


Prince Edward Island ...... 1,077 Manitoba «cst. tetetet te etete Hd 3,599 
NovatScotia S44... .... 5 0sees 2,422 Saskatchewan ......% Lage, Ase, 113 
New Brunswitk’.}....... 02% 8,743 Alberta : scree eters of TET Os 1,132 
> QIOBEGe Bc tee bee 55,000 British. Columbia’ .......... ~ 10,435 


Programme 8. Training for Federal Departments and Agencies ( G ) 


The federal government will contribute 100% of the cost to the province 
of training members of the Armed Forces and up to 100% of the cost of train- 
ing civilians for employment in a federal department or agency or for em- 
ployment in an activity in which a government department has an interest. 
Under the latter provision, the training of marine engineers and navigators 
which had been formerly subsidized by the Department of Transport has been 
placed under the Technical and Vocational Training Agreement. The federal 
government contributed 75% of the cost of such training. For previous arrange- 
ments re training of marine personnel, see data paper on Roads and Transporta- 
tion: Schools of Navigation and Seamanship. 

The federal contribution under Programme 8 for 1961-62 amounted to 
$26,833 and was distributed as follows: 


Quechee seit, Es LEY Obs £4 $22,552 
Oniariogs, 0. «. pamalten.. 7 Giese eT. ds 4,159 


Alberta presence de Svcu cps Sprache hie bee AE EEK TS CT cd 122 


Programme 9. Student Aid (S.A.) 


Under this programme the assistance to students at university (other than 
students in theology) and to nurses in training as initiated under the Youth 
Training Act of 1939 and continued under Schedule O “Youth Training” of 
the Vocational Training Agreement from 1948-49 to 1958-59 and under Schedule 
P “Student Aid” of the Special Vocational Training Projects Agreement for 
1959-60 and 1960-61 was continued. Under it Canada agrees to contribute 50% 
of the provincial expenditure on bursaries or loans to university students and 
nurses in training up to a maximum allotment per province determined by 
the Minister. The province determines the amount of the assistance and whether 
it will be a loan or a bursary, and the purpose for which such assistance shall 
be used. Selection of recipients is made by a committee constituted by the 
Department of Education in each province on the basis of scholastic ability 
and. financial need. The provinces have agreed that the maximum assistance 
per annum shall be $1,000 for a university student and $200 for a student 
nurse, but the demand for assistance is such that the maximum assistance is 
seldom given. 
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The federal allotment per province and the federal contribution for 1961- 
62, as well as the number of the recipients and the status of the assistance 
in each province is given below. 


No. of Status of 
Allotment Contribution Recipients Assistance 


ING WIOUNCIAIG “ats eke cyt oetes $ 8,000 $ 8,000 700 Bursary 
Prince Edward Island .......... 5,500 5,500 40 Loan 
NOVAGSCOMB 6c Utes Suht eine ooh 10,000 9,995 57 Loan 
New. «Brunswick 62. . gsi. . bac bresye's 15,000 pest 47 Loan 
WUBDEC Est Wet eats tee ee. 100,000 100,000 825 Bursary 
Ontariat). CORO GO, Oats 100,000 100,000 1,015 Bursary 
Diaiitomanwoten.. dis elie ee 7,500 7,500 65 Loan 
MAMA LENCWAN 555 55.6: 69 94 oels 30,000 30,000 130 Loan 
GOTTEN lady ter yo lek ie de nema pte 10,000 10,000 112 Bursary 
Beso: TOmmpia 4s coke ceed 30,000 60,000* 1,125 Bursary 
Northwest Territories .......... 3,000 559 3 Bursary 
PUROMM caine le seek Teac aes 600 700° 4 Bursary 
SE UPL sacle sci treet bee Lal encase $ 319,600 $ 332,254 4,121 


*Includes payment of federal contribution for prior fiscal year of $30,000 and $300 
respectively. 


The federal allotment for student aid has remained unchanged since 1953-54, 
save for the adjustments that were rendered necessary by Quebec dropping out 
of the Vocational Training Agreement in 1954-55 and her re-entry in 1961-62 
and the entrance of the two Territories. The federal allotment ceased to be 
changed in anticipation of the formation of the Canada Council and its entrance 
into the scholarship field. 

The Youth Training Programme authorized by Schedule O of the Vocational 
Training Agreements covered more than a federal contribution towards a 
provincial programme of student assistance. The programme also provided for 
federal sharing of costs of provincial training courses for young persons over 
school-leaving age and not previously employed. The courses were of short 
duration in occupations in primary industry and homemaking. In 1959-60, when 
the Special Vocational Training Projects Agreement superseded the Vocational 
Training Agreement, the Schedule O programme was separated into its two 
component parts. A Schedule H programme involving student aid and a Schedule 
P programme involving training for primary industry and homemaking were 
established. The Schedule H programme of student aid was continued as Pro- 
gramme 9 under the Technical and Vocational Training Agreement, but the 
Schedule P programme was not continued as a separate entity. The training 
available under Schedule P may be secured under Programme 3, “Trade and 
Other Occupational Training”, 

The federal contributions under Youth Training from 1937-38 to 1958-59, 
and under Student Aid and Training in Primary Industry and Homemaking for 
1959-60 and 1960-61 amounted to $10,159,840 and are distributed as follows: 


Newfoundland ............ $ 252,058 Manitoba) i) 280 eee a $ 632,200 
Prince Edward Island .... 205,326 Saskatchewan ......n.-e0- 1,129,731 
TUOVAn CUE? lore sue oaks 687,096 pat LOE 5 lll agreeing eae bana 838,530 
New Brunswick ........... 872,667 British Columbia ......... 1,303,545 
Quebec age, Mutoiy aoe ad: 2,349,171 Northwest Territories ..... 1,773 


Dnieiaa eas ek be ae 1,887,143 Vaikott: Gia hints. dsdcas 600 
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Il. Technical and Vocational Correspondence Courses 


The federal government contributes 50% of the provincial costs of preparing, 
revising, printing, and servicing provincial technical and vocational courses. 
The courses have to be approved by an interprovincial committee and the 
province receiving the aid has to make the courses available to residents of 
other provinces at the same rate it charges its own residents. 

The federal contribution towards correspondence courses began in 1950-51 
when a separate Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement was entered 
into. The agreement was to be effective from April 1, 1950 to March 31, 1955, 
but was annually renewed until it was terminated on March 31, 1959, when 
provision was made to continue to share 50% of the cost of correspondence 
courses under Schedule C of the Special Vocational Training Projects Agreement. 

The federal contributions from 1950-51 to 1960-61 and for 1961-62 are 
given below by province. 


1950-51 to 1960-61 1961-62 
doa a ESPN ATONE SALE MR Boch RAR leo I TO So eta ae 
Primcenfidward Islandgae O08. - Bo... ee hats + Une) 
INVA MOCOLID: 24 ee I oe ca sidacee ankaaees 2,545 — 
Ney SErOnSWwiCk 02. see MIB wis c so eae sens sanans 1,832 706 
Queberals... 4 Cetin: 20.1. Bagel lites 2,160 — 
CRT vic «hie MD co Side. o dhyana 20,421 en Eeede 
Msnstoba:.,. . 2555... 1 BOB aie nk) . beavers “wiwaat 932 50 
PRE ECT OW AM wuccchaias ee Rs Dates 00ers wr needa d ubde « a — 
PASHAN... s o5n's: cco ce eR, did si ccsia.e + 0, ganda death 6,633 elon 
Pcp OUD DIA 1. CEES, cw es woe es sane ans 10,027 7,744 

TOtal pet ener, ca tacts sazcish « wavtanres $ 44,550 $ 8,500 


III. Capital Haxpenditure 


Under the capital expenditure provision of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Agreement, the federal government has offered to contribute from the 
inception of the agreement up to April 1, 1963, 75% of the capital expenditures 
incurred by the provinces in the provision of training facilities. After April 
1, 1963, the federal contribution will fall to 50% unless the capital expenditure 
is for the provision of training facilities for the training of unemployed and if 
the number of student (unemployed) training days in the fiscal year exceeds 7% 
of the adult population of the province as of June, 1959. 

The capital costs incurred by a province in erecting, purchasing or altering 
buildings for training programmes under the Technical and Vocational Training 
Agreement and under the Apprenticeship Training Agreements are shareable 
except provincial expenditures on the purchase of land, cost of financing capital 
projects, property taxes, fire insurance permits, legal and counselling fees other 
than architect’s and engineering fees, and damage costs are not shareable. Also, 
the provincial expenditure on shops or facilities for Industrial Art classes are 
not shareable. 

The above federal contribution to the capital expenditures of the provinces 
on training facilities is a continuation of a programme begun in 1945-46 to assist 
vocational schools and continued after April 1, 1957, under the Vocational and 
Technical Training Agreements (No. 2). The capital allotment under the latter 
agreement was set at $40 million, to be allocated between provinces in propor- 
tion to the 15-19 year age group (census 1956) and was available on a matching 
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basis to reimburse the provinces’ expenditures for the five-year period ending 
March 31, 1962. The Vocational and Technical Training Agreement (No. 2) was, 
however, replaced as of April 1, 1961, by the Capital Expenditure programme 
under the new Technical and Vocational Training Agreements. The overall limit 
on federal expenditure and the limit per province under the Vocational and Tech- 
nical Training Agreement (No. 2) had, however, been abolished as of Decem- 
ber 20, 1960, on the proclamation of the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act and from the same date the 50% sharing of provincial capital 
expenditures was raised to 75%. 

The federal contribution towards provincial capital expenditure on training 
facilities from their inception in 1945-46 to the termination of the Vocational 
and Technical Training Agreement (No. 2) on March 31, 1961, and for the 
first fiscal year 1961-62 under the new Technical and Vocational Training 
Agreement is given below: ) 


1945-46 to 1960-61 -_  . 1961-62 

Newfoundland) o¢éetvrrdssecs cesses alee t. $- - 292 2500": ~$ 2,681,397 
Prinee Edward Islandi........0e% ose vee swe ; 238,507 80,078 
NGWa Scotia evel, Oedete), .cottithatias ‘ 468,340 cp 433,112 
News Draunswick:.. OWA sek Cia. ai pilenewadne : : 1,111,990 .-. - ++» 818,979 
CECE ok i's SEE See Uc hoe Gen 3,139,400. 1,508,969 
Omtario) G00.) Aimee. coe cellos ta bes ! . 6,825,994... 8,624 665 
Naiatoba, p. actiy sutoreeertees flask \ weun dent ooeameees 548,128 475,113 
Saskatchewan ......... RR ee eee -. 2,059,002. 598,106 
rt) Sg eta aa Nema a's > |: geek lean, riba da oY 2,409,793 1,778,411 
Brien Commpia ©. er ot eee ee ane 1,808,868 876,793 
Northwest Territoties:. ol. sl LOT tie 1 35,600 — 
OUROM MenGLAVe rit. Tet) nu lec ee. 2,087 25,842 

Total, reir ein & * Maa nnes rate SA RAM $18,940,459 $17,901,465 


* Quebec did not participate from April 1, 1957 to March 31, 1961 as she did not sign the 
Vocational and Technical Training Agreement (No.2). 


Apprenticeship Training Agreements 


These agreements were originally entered into in 1944 for a ten-year 
period and were renewed in 1954 for a further ten-year period. Under these 
agreements the federal government has agreed to share the costs to the prov- 
inces of training bona fide apprentices. A bona fide apprentice must be 16 years 
of age, subject to a minimum training period of two years of which no more 
than six months may be off-the-job training in a classroom. The provinces 
who entered into the agreements are required to maintain a formally regulated 
apprenticeship system with an organized training programme subject to pro- 
vincial supervision. 

The federal government, subject to the limitation of the annual appropria- 
tion, shares equally with the provinces the provincial cost of the apprenticeship 
training programme. The aspects of the programme whose costs are shareable 
are itemized in Appendix “Y” of the agreements and include such items as 
the cost of tools, text books, salaries of instructors, rental or purchase of 
machinery and its maintenance, accident insurance, supervision, development 
of training programmes, first aid, tuition fees, and weekly and travelling 
allowances to the apprentices for their periods of full-time classroom training. 
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All provinces except Quebec have entered into an Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Agreement. 

The federal contributions from fiscal 1944-45 to 1961-62 and for the 
individual fiscal years 1960-61 and 1961-62 are as follows: 


1944-45 to 1961-62 1960-61 1961-62 
Néwfoundlandiyxiws “eleva eels $ 275,941 $ 34,637 $ 95,136 
Prince Edward Island ....... — —- 
OVO, SCOUA Gg coke, Slee aa 841,756 96,458 102,035 
NeW LDIULSWICK” Suey hei a 778,549 98,833 88,456 
WUTSHEOT VIA aE ae — —— —— 
Ontariore oicwresa! ld. hee 4,632,717 564,634 565,004 
Mir Dpt@Da, 4.10 ¢ <Back tee ae eats 925,416 80,786 114,430 
DaekaALCMEWAl uueceap ess ss 6: 1,210,814 152,697 146,599 
OOTUA Sh. Toe ete ee 3,833,657 445,465 471,834 
British iColumbiaor 1S, 2is39 2,150,997 164,195 577,360 
Northwest. Territories ....... 4,837 342 nn oe 
PATROL) ole tla. tae eee ie — paket ae 
totalsdautl.duedk wr $14,654,684 $ 1,638,047 $ 2,160,854 


B. Co-Ordination of Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


In April 1953, the federal government entered into five-year agreements 
with all provinces but Quebec to establish in each province a Provincial Co- 
ordinator and staff to co-ordinate and bring together the divers rehabilitation 
services provided by various provincial departments, private agencies, etc., 
to organize a case finding and case referral system within the province and 
to enable thereby as many disabled persons as possible to assume gainful 
employment. It was felt the existing rehabilitation facilities due to dispersion 
of efforts were not rendering the maximum service of which they were capable. 

Towards the salaries and expenses of the Provincial Co-ordinator and 
staff and towards the expenses incurred to ensure the rehabilitation of a disabled 
person (i.e., tools), the federal government agreed to match the provincial 
expenditure up to a maximum of $15,000 per year per province. When new 
five-year arrangements were negotiated in 1958, the maximum annual limit per 
province was removed. 

These agreements had no statutory basis but were entered into by Canada 
under the authority of an Order-in-Council and their expenditure was authorized 
by an annual vote for the Department of Labour in the Appropriation Act. 
In 1961 it was determined to give the programme a statutory basis and by 
giving the provinces assurance of the programme’s permanency, encourage them 
to greater efforts. The Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act (9-10 
Eliz. II, c. 26 (1961) was proclaimed in effect as of December 1, 1961, and 
authorized the Minister of Labour to enter into six-year agreements with any 
province to share on a 50-50 basis the costs of a comprehensive programme 
for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons. Disabled persons were 
to include those who were incapable of pursuing regularly any substantially 
eainful occupation because of physical or mental impairment, but disabled 
persons eligible for vocational rehabilitation under the Veterans Rehabilitation 
Act or a provincial workmen’s compensation programme were excluded from 
the benefits of this Act. 
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The “comprehensive programme” contemplated by the legislation included 
the provision of assessment and counselling services, the provision of restoration, 
training and employment placement services, the training of counsellors or ad- 
ministrators for the rehabilitation programme, and the co-ordination of all 
activities in the provinces of voluntary and governmental agencies engaged in 
rehabilitation as well as making provision to ensure the existing services were 
utilized. The programme to be undertaken under this legislation was not to 
replace the medical rehabilitation programme currently conducted under the 
National Health Grants by the Department of National Health and Welfare, the 
vocational training of disabled persons conducted under the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act, nor the employment placement service provided 
the disabled through the Special Placement Services of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. The cost-sharing programme contemplated under this legisla- 
tion was the continuance and intensification of the co-ordination of rehabilitation 
facilities and services already begun under the preceding agreements, the extension 
of the assessment and counselling services, and the supplementing of the existent 
medical and vocational rehabilitation programmes when they were inadequate or 
unavailable for particular individuals. All provinces but Quebec and Saskatch- 
ewan have signed agreements under the new legislation and agreements with those 
two provinces are under discussion. The new agreements are effective as of 
April 1, 1962. 

The federal contributions under this programme from its inception in 1953 
to March 31, 1962, and for several recent years are given in the accompanying 
table. 


to March 31, 1962 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


Newfoundland ........... $ 57,084 $ 9,024 $ 9,431 $ 9,915 
Prince Edward Island .... 14,668 2,890 2,519 3,069 
NOV.3, SCO bids o> widrrdeeic bene 67,723 10,635 14,341 15,994 
New Brunswick .......... 98,539 16,718 18,000 24,728 
CHiedeer se; epee ee eae ae a — — 
Ontaiio Fy, . AITO ed |} 129,822 21,026 25,000 40,403 
Manitébass suivarid. lad. 105,937 9,774 25,056 35,011 
Saskatchewan. ccs rreceisrua irr « 182,702 19,163 25,635 49,569 
PIDOLA en cee eee. 86,741 14,522 19,418 11,709 
British Columbia ........ 27,558 3,685 4378 Desa 

Fotalsisielbseeocnss. $ 770,774 $ 107,437 $ 143,778 $ 195,751 


TOURIST FACILITIES 


Camp Grounds and Picnic Areas Development Programme 


The federal government is engaged, in cooperation with the provinces, in 
two programmes aimed at the development of camp grounds and picnic areas. 
The first programme, called the Winter Work Camp Grounds-Pienic Areas Pro- 
gramme, places no limit on the total amount of the federal contribution or the 
sites of the developments. It takes the form of a winter works programme 
which has been annually renewed. The second, or Trans-Canada Highway Camp 
Grounds-Picnic Areas Programme, places the developments in a definite relation 
to the Trans-Canada Highway. The federal contribution is in proportion to the 
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number of camp and picnic sites in each province which is in turn proportional 
to the mileage of the highway in each province up to a maximum of $2,000,000 
for all provinces. The cost-sharing under this programme is not limited to work 
undertaken during the winter months as is the case with the first mentioned 
programme. Both programmes were conceived at the twelth Federal-Provincial 
Tourist Conference held in Ottawa in November, 1957. 

The federal contributions under both programmes since their inception have 
amounted to $7,991,732 and have been distributed by year and by province as 
follows: 


1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


Newfoundland ..........: S — °$ 54346 ~$ 53,407. $ --70:179' '$ | 43,142 
Prince Edward Island .... —— 2,120 14,561 10,444 7,750 
INOYV 2 OOGlters 4/5 ea ee 556 24,014 51,646 51,803 33,396 
New Brunswick .......... 3,234 47,446 57,802 71,161 31,441 
Ottebecy pan lane es —— — —- 9,915 28,913 
Ontario: (ieicii cet enae ias 237,079 924,282 632,871 929,629 642,791 
REATIROOS. 1 u:4m na Meee Di eke 118,707 179,230 181,589 116,789 
Saskatchewan °..0.4'....21.. 16,313 50,725 290,314 181,876 59,280 
Albertaonun SIaNF, JAI. 39,485 138,302 221,876 265,622 195,321 
British Columbia ..s.:.3.44 167,772 363,494 392,502 410,218 541,177 

7 OUa = ee eer $491,651 $1,723,436 $1,894,209 $2,182,486 $1,700,000 


Winter Work Camp Grounds and Picnic Areas Programme 


For five consecutive winters, federal assistance has been extended to the 
provinces for the development of camp grounds and picnic areas. The assistance 
has been offered with two purposes in mind: to provide added employment dur- 
ing the winter months, and to help the provinces meet the rapidly growing need 
for additional facilities for tourists. 

The original federal offer, contained in a letter from the Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources sent to the provincial Premiers on 
January 2, 1958, proposed a contribution of up to 50% of provincial expendi- 
tures on camp grounds-picnic areas construction during the period January 2 
to May 31, 1958. Two important conditions were imposed on the federal 
contribution: 


(1) labour costs must represent at least one-half of the total expenditure; if 
the labour costs were less than half, the federal contribution was to be 
limited to the labour content; 


(2) all developments must be located on land owned or acquired by the 
provinces, construction to be carried out by the provinces or on their 
behalf, and ownership to be vested in the provinces. 


As mentioned, this programme has been repeated annually each subsequent 
winter. The provinces have been annually informed by letter from the Minister 
of the federal government’s continued participation and the letter has set out 
the conditions and terms of the federal participation which are essentially the 
same as specified in the letter of January 2, 1958 except that the period covered 
has been changed to conform with the Department of Labour’s annual Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Programme (i.e. November 1 to May 31). 

72530-9—83 
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The federal contribution for each fiscal year of the programme has been 
as follows: 


1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
Newioundland: 4%. 2. 1k $,+——:.. $54,346. §$ — $ — $ —— 


Prince Edward Island .... — 2,120 ——— — — 
NOVA COULD Sree eee, « 556 24,014 Sin245 8,845 27,807 
New Brunswick |. ..2.02.. 3,234 47,446 30,634 45,617 31,441 
QuebeC! anieh (rants bay — ——— 9,915 28,913 
OntariO ba ee ee 237,079 924,282 632,871 929,629 642,791 
ARES WoW at GEORGIE Mh NR Rea NN Bh ole 118,707 156,048 110,630 108,923 
Saskatchewan 3°. . s eek 16,313 50.720 282,857 178,503 59,280 
BIOvruN ss ilhoae ule Ne 39,485 138,302 221,876 265,622 195,321 
British Columbia «.......... 167,772 363,494 305,372 305,893 539,553 

Tota ee ae $491,651 $1,723,436 $1,660,901 $1,854,654 $1,634,029 


Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island ceased to participate in this 
programme after 1958-59. As the introduction of the camp grounds and picnic 
areas programme. associated with the Trans-Canada was less restrictive, there 
being no seasonal limit nor limit on the type of costs that were shareable, these 
two provinces confined their participation to the latter programme. 


Trans-Canada Highway Camp Grounds and Picnic Areas Programme 


On August 11, 1958 the Federal Government through the agency of the 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources sought the reaction of 
the provinces to a shared-cost programme to assist them in constructing camp 
grounds and picnic areas along the Trans-Canada Highway. When favourable 
replies were received a further letter on November 5, 1958 outlined the federal 
offer in detail and invited the provinces to attend a federal-provincial meeting 
to discuss the programme. This meeting was held in Ottawa on December 2, 
1958. A letter to the Premiers, dated December 15, 1958 informed them that 
the letter of November 5, the Summary of Proceedings of the Conference of 
December 2, and a letter of acceptance from the provincial Premier would 
constitute the agreement between the federal government and the province. No 
formal agreement was to be required. All provinces except Ontario and Quebec 
sent letters of acceptance. Alberta, while formally accepting the programme, 
has not as yet participated. 

The federal contributions for each fiscal year of the programme are: 


1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
INGO OMMCLIAN Ch. nth ates. ues ie eee a $ 53,407 $ 70.179 $ 43,142 


Prince’ award island’ >, 2 ee ee 14,561 10,444 7,750 
Nova Scotia.t. .22fUO1W. 2a) Oi Doda 20,403 42,958 5,589 
NSW PHUSWIGK of 43). caf seus og wh ao ee 27,168 25,544 — 
Quebeas Tins. wieiosa: hatedcr: Hose —. — — 
ata iG ty eae oR A he ot HLS i — <4 — 
Mani TODA Ors. oe. ube ie ets tie bee ae 23,182 70,959 7,866 
ASK ACCMOWA Tay ahicsvan celeste i. WA aeetiea : R 7,457 duchtan — 
Alberta eer, oF > STU SAL Oy — — — 
Beitisn(Coltimbia FRY 20988 Hoss ORY 87,130 104,325 1,624 

ORR ek eet Pl ee $233,308 $327,782 $ 65,971 


— ee eee ee Se eo Bee ee are Fe 
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The main conditions governing the programme are: 


(1) the federal shares would be limited to 50% of the provincial costs up 
to a total federal contribution of $2 million for all provinces; 


(2) the camp grounds will be spaced on the average at 100 mile intervals 
along the highway and the picnic sites at 50 mile intervals; 


(3) the federal contribution will be allotted by province on the basis of 
the maximum number of camp grounds and picnic areas eligible for 
assistance in each province, ie., Trans-Canada Highway mileage 
divided by mileage intervals plus 1 in case of both camp grounds and 
picnic sites (see table below) ; 


(4) maintenance of the grounds as a provincial responsibility; and 
(5) the provinces will schedule as much work as possible in the winter 
months. 


Two original conditions, that no charge be made by any province for the 
use of the facilities constructed, and that the maximum stay of a tourist in a 
camp ground should be limited to three days, were withdrawn and placed at 
the discretion of the provinces following discussions at the 1959 Federal-Pro- 
vincial Tourist Conference. 


TRANS-CANADA HIGHWAY CAMPGROUNDS—PICNIC AREAS PROGRAMME 


Allocation of Federal Funds and Number of Campgrounds 
and Picnic Areas Agreed Upon, December 2, 1958 


1 2 3 4 5 6 i 


Maximum Maximum 
Minimum No. of No. of 
No. of Campgrounds Minimum Picnic Areas 
Camp- eligible for No. of eligible for 
grounds Federal Picnic Areas Federal 
TCH to be Assistance to be Assistance Allocation of 
Province Mileage completed (Col. 3 plus 1) constructed (Col. 5 plus 1) Federal Funds 
Newfoundland......... 554 6 7 12 13 $241,379 
Prince Edward 
Toland? | seem csi cee ral 1 2 2 o 68 , 966 
Nova scotia. haus: 3il 3 4 6 7 137, 931 
New Brunswick....... 390 4 5 8 9 172,414 
Qugbes ey. pit rawt Te 400 (approx.) 4 5 8 9 172,414 
LQ EV Pe TT, ae 1,436 14 15 28 29 517,241 
Manitobate.... 20. cee 309 5 4 6 7 137,931 
Saskatchewan......... 406 4 5 8 9 172,414 
Alberta rick. Preaek. 282 3 4 6 "( 137,931 
British Columbia...... 568 6 7 12 13 241 ,379 
Total 4,727 48 58 96 106 $ 2,000,000 


WATER CONSERVATION 


1. Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act, 1958, c. 21 


The above Act empowers the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources on the approval of the Governor in Council to enter into agreement 
with any province to provide federal contributions to provincial projects for 
the construction of dams and other works for the conservation and control of 
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provincial water resources. The legislation specifices that agreements are to 
require the province to earry out the project and the province must also carry 
out an ancillary programme of reforestation unless the agreement specifies 
otherwise. The province may delegate the carrying out of a project to local 
authorities. | 

The legislation limits the projects to which contributions may be made 
under the Act to those which, in the opinion of the Governor in Council, are 
of a major character. 

The legislation also limits the federal contribution to an amount equal to 
that contributed by the province, but in no case may the federal contribution 
exceed 374 per cent of the cost of the project. The degree of federal contribution 
was simply a codification of past practice, and in fact the Act was designed to 
formalize for the future a programme of water conservation which had been 
undertaken on the basis of ad hoc agreements during the late ’thirties to early 
‘fifties in the Province of Ontario, e.g., the Shand and Luther Marsh Dams on 
the Grand River, the Fanshawe Dam on the Thames, and the Conestogo Dam 
(Glen Allan) on the Conestogo River. 

The more recent of these ad hoc agreements, which formed the basis for 
the Act, was entered into with Ontario in September 1953. Canada agreed to 
reimburse the Province of Ontario to the extent of 374 per cent (to a maximum 
of $2,025,000) of the cost of a dam on the Conestogo River, and the province 
agreed to secure the remainder of the cost (see P.C. 1953-35/1257 August 13, 
1953)x 

By terms of the agreement, “dam” was defined to include the reservoir 
created by the dam, the acquisition of lands flooded thereby, access roads, and 
alteration of roads due to the creation of the reservoir. 

In addition to arranging for construction and bearing its share of the costs, 
the province was to ensure maintenance of the project, to reforest not less than 
30 square miles of the watershed by 1972, and to protect the fish and wildlife 
of the Grand River watershed. The province was empowered to delegate the 
actual carrying out of these responsibilities to the Grand River Conservation 
Commission. The federal government was required to give prior approval to all 
construction and reforestation plans. 

The federal contribution on the above four dams amounted to $4.3 million. 
The approximate dates of each project and the federal contributions are as 
follows: Shand Dam (1938-1942) $769,319; Luther Marsh Dam (1950-53) 
$87,744; Fanshawe Dam (1951-53) $1,738,219; and the Conestogo Dam (1954-58) 
$1,741,062. | 

Under the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act proper there have 
been three agreements entered into, all are with the Province of Ontario. Their 
names and details are listed below: 


(a) Upper Thames River Basin 
Canada entered into an agreement with Ontario on January 25, 1961 
(P.C. 1960-1751), to construct over a period of ten years the following works 
in the valley of the Upper Thames River for purposes of flood control and 
water conservation: 
~ Wildwood’ Dam on Trout Creek; 
Woodstock Dam on Thames River South Branch; 
Glengowan Dam on Thames River North Branch; 
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Thamesford Dam on Thames River Middle Branch; 

Cedar Creek Dam on Cedar Creek; and 

channel improvements at Mitchell and St. Mary’s on the Thames River 
North Branch and at Woodstock on the South Branch. 


The agreement estimates that the total cost of the programme is $9,640,500 
and ‘Canada is to bear 374 per cent of the cost or a maximum of $3,615,200. 
Associated with the engineering works, the agreement requires the province to 
plan a reforestation programme in the Basin which programme must be com- 
pleted by December 31, 1980. The Upper Thames River Conservation Authority 
is to be the agent of Ontario in carrying out the engineering and reforestation 
programme. 

The federal contribution under this agreement for 1961-62 was $34,931. 


(b) Parkhill Dam (Ausable River Basin) 


Canada entered into an agreement with Ontario on May 8, 1961, (P.C. 
1961-26/530 April 6, 1961) to contribute towards the construction of a dam and 
drain on Parkhill Creek for purposes of flood control and water conservation in 
the Ausable River Basin. The project is estimated to cost $825,620 of which 
Canada will bear 374 per cent up to a maximum of $309,607.50. The province 
undertakes in a manner satisfactory to Canada to zone the Klondyke and Thed- 
ford Marsh areas prior to completion of the Parkhill Dam and to ban construction 
of human habitations on the flood plain, as well as prepare a reforestation pro- 
gramme for the area which programme must be completed by December 31, 1980. 
The Ausable River Conservation Authority is to be Ontario’s agent. This project 
was part of a larger programme put forward by the Ausable River Conservation 
Authority. 


(c) Metro Toronto Conservation Programme 


Canada entered into an agreement with Ontario on June 14, 1961, (P.C. 
1961-856 June 18, 1961) to contribute towards the construction of dams, 
reservoirs and channel improvements on the Humber and Don Rivers and on 
Black Creek in the metropolitan Toronto region for the purposes of flood control 
and water conservation. The programme is to be completed over a ten-year 
period and is estimated to cost $24,000,000, of which Canada will contribute 
374 per cent up to a maximum of $9,000,000. The agreement further requires 
Ontario at its own expense to acquire and zone all flood plain lands in the 
metro Toronto region and within ten years construct for recreational purposes 
five dams on: Etobicoke Creek (1), Rouge River (1), Duffin Creek (2), and 
Highland Creek (1). The federal government declined to contribute to the 
latter two aspects of the programme as their utility was primarily recreational. 
As in the other agreements, the province is to plan and carry out a reforestation 
programme in the region by December 31, 1981. The cost of the projects to 
which Canada is not contributing is estimated at $12.3 million for acquisition 
of flood plain land, and $2.6 million for the dams and reservoirs. | 

The federal contribution under this agreement amounted to $121,080 in 
1961-62. } 


2. Red and Assiniboine Rivers Flood Control 


In 1950, serious flooding occurred in the valleys of the Red and Assiniboine 
Rivers and more particularly at their confluence in the Winnipeg metropolitan 
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area. While the damage was extensive, an accurate estimate of the loss is 
difficult to determine. On flood fighting and rehabilitation, Canada and Manitoba 
Governments spent $18.6 million (of which Canada contributed $12.5 million) 
and the Manitoba Flood Relief Fund spent $7.8 million from public subscriptions. 
While the Greater Winnipeg Dyking Board spent $4.7 million (Canada con- 
tributed 75 per cent) on the construction of protective works, such as dykes, 
these works were not considered adequate to prevent a recurrence of damage 
from any serious flooding of the rivers. 

At the request of the province and at a cost of $411,000, the federal Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources carried out a series of studies 
(Red River Basin Investigation) which presented ten plans which would meet 
the flood threat in whole or in part and whose cost varied upwards from $12 mil- 
lion, depending on the anticipated magnitude of the flood. The departmental 
report did not recommend any plan, leaving that decision to the Government of 
Manitoba in the light of its estimate of the cost benefit of each plan. In Decem- 
ber 1956, Manitoba appointed a Royal Commission (Manning Commission) to 
make cost benefit studies of the various plans. In February 1959, the Commission 
reported in favour of a series of works which included a floodway to divert the 
flood waters of the Red River around Winnipeg, a channel at Portage la Prairie 
to divert the Assiniboine River into Lake Manitoba, a dam at Russell on the 
Assiniboine near the Saskatchewan border, improvement of the Fairford River 
outlet of Lake Manitoba into Lake Winnipeg in order to regulate the level of 
the former, a permanent diversion of the Seine River, a tributary of the Red, 
into the floodway, river channel improvements, and further suggested that con- 
sideration be given to a dam on the Pembina River, a tributary of the Red. The 
Province of Manitoba accepted the report of the Manning Commission and 
subsequently requested Canada to contribute towards the projects recommended 
by the Commission. After lengthy negotiations on cost-sharing, Canada and 
Manitoba entered into the following agreements. 


(a) The Greater Winnipeg Floodway Agreement, dated May 28, 1962. 


Under this agreement Manitoba undertook to construct within a period of 
ten years a floodway of some 32 miles in length, to carry the surplus waters of 
the Red River around Winnipeg. The acquisition of right of way, excavation, 
relocation of rail and road traffic, etc., are estimated to cost $63,212,000, of which 
Canada will contribute 374 per cent of the total cost of the project and a further 
375 per cent of the excavation costs to a maximum of $36,974,000. The federal 
contributions of 374 per cent of the project costs represent a similar contribu- 
tion to that authorized for projects undertaken under the Canada Water Conser- 
vation Assistance Act, and the further contribution towards the excavation 
aspect of the project is in recognition of the fact that the extensive excavation is 
necessary because the headwaters of the Red River, being in the United States, 
preclude the erection of storage dams at that point. The shareable costs were 
backdated to November 25, 1960, the date on which Canada and Manitoba 
established the Greater Winnipeg Floodway Advisory Board to advise on the 
plans and co-ordination of the engineering and construction aspects of the 
floodway. 


(b) Fairford River Control Works 


The Fairford River joins Lakes Manitoba and Winnipeg and serves as the 
channel to drain the surplus waters of Lakes Winnipegosis and Manitoba into 
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Lake Winnipeg and so by the Nelson River to Hudson’s Bay. Improvement of 
the river channel to facilitate a greater flow featured, as mentioned above, one 
of the recommendations of the Red River Basin Investigation in its overall plan 
to alleviate flooding similar to that experienced by Winnipeg in 1950. 


The Fairford River also was the subject of recommendations by the Lakes 
Winnipeg and Manitoba Board established in 1956 jointly by Manitoba and 
Canada. Under its terms of reference, dated July 5, 1956, the Board was to 
carry out a survey of Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba and the waters flowing into 
and from those lakes to determine what developments would appear practicable 
to facilitate flood control and hydro-electric power development. 


The above Board reported in June 1958 that in order to reduce agricultural 
losses from flooding around the perimeter of Lake Manitoba, the level of that 
lake should be controlled by the construction of a new dam and channel improve- 
ments on the Fairford River. On October 22, 1960 (P.C. 1960-61/1461), 
Canada agreed to contribute to Manitoba 50 per cent of the cost of construction 
of a new control dam and enlargement of the river channel up to a maximum of 
300,000. The project was completed in 1961 and the federal government’s con- 
tribution was $300,000. 


(c) Assiniboine River—Diversion and Dam 


As mentioned previously, the Manning Commission recommended, among 
other projects, excavation of a channel to divert the Assiniboine River into Lake 
Manitoba near Portage la Prairie and a storage dam on the upper reaches of 
the same river at Russell. Subsequent consideration was given to the erection of 
the dam on the river near Holland, midway between Portage and Brandon, or 
at Shellmouth some miles further up river from Russell. Ultimately the decision 
was made to build the dam at Shellmouth, and on November 14, 1960, Cabinet 
approved in principle Canada contributing towards 50 per cent of the cost of 
these two projects. As these projects were considered analogous to joint federal- 
provincial P.F.R.A. projects, it was considered that the pattern of 50 per cent 
sharing employed in those projects should apply to the Portage Diversion and 
the Shellmouth Dam and not the sharing pattern applicable under the Canada 
Water Conservation Assistance Act. It was subsequently decided that a formal 
agreement with Manitoba covering these two projects should be delayed until 
an agreement with that Province had been entered into on the construction of the 
Winnipeg Floodway. Following the entrance into the latter agreement, the 
Minister of Agriculture was authorized by P.C. 1962-1/860 June 11, 1962, 
to enter into an agreement with Manitoba; Canada to be responsible for the 
engineering and construction of the Shellmouth Dam and Manitoba to be respon- 
sible for the engineering and construction of the Portage Diversion with the 
construction costs in each case to be shared equally. Canada’s contribution is 
estimated at $3,750,000 for the construction of the Shellmouth Dam and 
$5,750,000 for the construction of the Portage Diversion. A formal agreement 
was entered into on December 20, 1962. 


3. Fraser River Board 


Following the 1948 flood on the Fraser, Canada and British Columbia estab- 
lished the Dominion-Provincial Board, Fraser River Basin (P.C. 1949-247/288). 
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This Board was reconstituted in 1955 (P.C. 1955-655) as the Fraser River 
Board. It currently consists of four members—two appointed by the Federal 
Government and two by British Columbia. The members are officials at the 
directorship level of the federal Departments of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources and Fisheries, and the British Columbia Department of Lands and 
Forests. 


The terms of reference given to the Board in 1955 required surveys and 
reports on the development and control of water and incidental resources of the 
Fraser River Basin with particular reference to flood control and hydro-electric 
power. As required by the reference, the Board submitted an interim report on 
flood control in June 1956. The Board was to complete a preliminary report by 
June 30, 1958, at which time the Board was to go out of existence unless the 
two governments agreed to its continuance. The preliminary report was sub- 
mitted on October 31, 1958, and in consequence of this report the Board has been 
reconstituted for a further period of four years to investigate the physical and 
economic practicability of implementing the joint power and flood control project 
(“System A”) which the Board recommended for consideration in its prelimi- 
nary report. Canada and British Columbia share 50-50 the expenses of the 
Board; British Columbia reimburses the federal government. Up until March 
1961, the federal share of the expenses of the Board was $1,213,274, and in 1961-62 
the federal share was $300,077. 


4. Lac Seul and Lake of the Woods Storage Projects 


In 1921 by concurrent legislation, Canada (11-12 Geo. V,c. 10) and Ontario 
established the Lake of the Woods Control Board which at that time consisted 
of four qualified engineers, of which two were appointed by Canada and two 
by the Province of Ontario. In 1958, the composition of the Board was amended 
to give the Province of Manitoba one representative, Ontario two representa- 
tives, and Canada one representative. The change was to bring the composition 
of the Board in line with the fact that since 1930, Manitoba has had jurisdiction 
over its own natural resources. The Lake of the Woods Control Board is 
charged with the responsibility of regulating the storage in and the outflow 
from the Lake of the Woods to secure to inhabitants of Canada and the United 
States the most dependable and the most advantageous and beneficial use of 
these waters at all times. The Board is also responsible for the regulation of 
the Lac Seul reservoir, for the purpose of increasing power generation not only 
at developments on the English River in Ontario, but also at power plants on 
the Winnipeg River in Manitoba. In 1958, the Board was vested with the addi- 
tional responsibility for regulation of diverted flows via the Root River into 
Lac Seul from Lake St. Joseph in the Albany River system, the Board assuming 
control when certain maximum monthly elevations are exceeded on Lac Seul. 


In a subsequent agreement entered into by Canada, Ontario, and Manitoba 
on November 15, 1922, it was agreed to apportion the initial cost of securing 
the storage including land easements both in Canada and the United States 
and such other charges which might arise in regard to the regulation and 
control of Lake of the Woods storage. Canada was to bear one-third of these 
costs because of itsiinterest in navigation, and the remaining two-thirds was 
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to be divided between Ontario and Canada (the latter because it had control of 
Manitoba’s natural resources) in proportion to the potential head in Ontario 
and Manitoba on the Winnipeg River. On this basis, assuming one-third 
chargeable to Canada, these proportions equal 11.4871785 per cent for Ontario 
and 55.1794882 per cent for Manitoba for the apportionment of storage charges. 
Under terms of this tripartite agreement, the Province of Ontario was exempt 
from paying its share until such time as a power site was developed on the 
Ontario reach of the Winnipeg River. The Whitedog Falls site was completed 
in 1958, and the Province of Ontario has paid its share of capital costs under 
the terms of this agreement. 

In 1928, Canada entered into an agreement with Ontario (18-19 Geo. V, 
ce. 32, Schedule) for Ontario to build a regulating dam at the outlet of Lae Seul 
which would increase the power potential of the plants already erected on the 
Winnipeg River in Manitoba and increase the undeveloped potential on the 
English River in Ontario. Under the terms of this agreement, Ontario would 
build and maintain the dam, and the cost of construction and maintenance 
was to be divided in the ratio of three-fifths and two-fifths for Canada and 
Ontario, respectively. Until such time as the Province of Ontario developed the 
various power sites on the English River, Canada would pay the Province of 
Ontario interest at five per cent on the capital provided for the dam by the 
Province of Ontario and also would pay its proportionate share of the main- 
tenance and operating charges. As the Province of Ontario developed the 
power sites on the English River, Canada’s payment of interest, maintenance 
and operating charges was to be reduced in the ratio of the developed head to 
the undeveloped head, but not below three-fifths of these charges. As navigation 
is not a salient feature on the English River, Canada’s share of interest, main- 
tenance and operating charges is fully recoverable from the Province of Manitoba. 

In 1930, the administration of the natural resources of Manitoba was 
transferred to the province under the terms of the Manitoba Natural Resources 
Act (20-21 Geo. V, c. 29). Under the terms of this Act, Manitoba agreed to 
repay its share of capital costs, maintenance and operation of the Lake of the 
Woods storage and Lac Seul storage and also to assume the province’s pro- 
portionate share of annual operating and maintenance charges arising out of 
the regulation of both reservoirs. The charges accrued up until 1930 are being 
repaid to Canada on a fifty-year amortization basis at an interest rate of five 
per cent per annum, Capital costs since 1930, including easements and construc- 
tion of the Dalles eut. on the Winnipeg River, are also being repaid in the 
same manner. 

As a result of the above agreements, Canada now recovers from the Prov- 
inces of Manitoba and Ontario most of its current expenditures arising from 
the regulation and control of both reservoirs. Canada’s non-recoverable outlay 
would be sizeable only when new capital expenditures are undertaken in the 
basin, such as, for example, the excavation of the Dalles Rapids on the Winnipeg 
River in 1949-50, one-third of the capital costs of which was chargeable to naviga- 
tion and therefore assumed by the federal government. 


5. Saint John River Board 


In 1959, the Saint J ohn River Board was established by agreement between 
the Governments of Canada and New Brunswick. The Board consists of four 
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members, two appointed by each government, and the costs of the Board are 
shared equally. The Board was directed to study present and future develop- 
ments in New Brunswick which would be affected by the development and 
operation of storage on the upper Saint John River and its tributaries, consider 
integration with the proposed Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Project, and also 
development without such integration. The Board was also asked to determine 
the benefits from interconnection and pooling operations of adjoining trans- 
mission systems, as well as the effect of the power developments on other water 
uses of the Saint John River. 


The Board was directed to render its final report not later than June 30, 
1960, but it was granted three months’ further time to complete this assignment 
and its report was submitted on September 30, 1960. In accordance with its 
terms of reference, the Board was terminated three months after submission of 
its final report. The total cost was $241,813, of which the federal share was 
$120,906. 


6. Prairie Provinces Water Board 


In 1948, Canada (P.C. 2413) and the three Prairie Provinces entered into an 
agreement to establish the Prairie Provinces Water Board. The Board consists 
of five members, two appointed by Canada and one by each of the provinces. 
The Board was set up, in the light of the scarcity of water resources in the 
prairies, to determine and recommend the best use to be made of interprovincial 
waters in the prairies and to recommend the allocation as between provinces of 
the waters in interprovincial streams. The Board is to collect and analyze the 
data now available, to determine what additional data is required, and to 
recommend to whatever government was appropriate that such data be secured. 
It is also on request to recommend the allocation of the waters of any inter- 
provincial stream and when requested to comment on any specific project for 
the utilization of interprovincial waters: The recommendations of the Board 
are not binding unless adopted by Order-in-Council by Canada and each of 
the provinces concerned. The P.F.R.A. provides the Board’s staff and each 
government bears the expenses of its own representatives on the Board. 


On July 4, 1960, the Prairie Provinces Water Board recommended to the 
four sponsoring governments that, as further engineering data were required 
to determine the best disposition of the waters in the Nelson-Saskatchewan 
Rivers, an engineering staff be established under the direction of the Board to 
secure data. The Board estimated the study would take five vears and cost 
approximately $1 million. 


While Canada has agreed to the study and has offered to contribute to its 
costs, an agreement with the three Prairie Provinces as to sponsorship of the 
study and sharing of its costs was not secured and the amount of $204,000 
voted in the 1961-62 Main Estimates lapsed. 


7. Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba Board 


In 1956, Canada and Manitoba agreed to establish the Lakes Winnipeg and 
Manitoba Board, composed of two members from each party, to carry out 
a survey of Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba and the resources of waters within 
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Manitoba flowing into and from these lakes, and to report what controls were 
necessary on these waters for purposes of flood control and hydro-electric 
development. On June 30, 1958, the Board submitted its report (Report on 
Measures for the Control of the Waters of Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, 
Province of Manitoba) to the two governments. As one result of the findings 
of the Board, the Manitoba Government proposed to carry out works for the 
control and regulation of Lake Manitoba and in 1960 Canada and Manitoba 
entered into an agreement to build a control dam and make channel improve- 
ments on the Fairford River (see note on Fairford River Control Works). 
The federal and provincial governments shared equally the costs of the 
survey and the expenses of the Board. The federal expenditure totalled $102,574. 


8. Hydrometric and Sediment Surveys 


The Water Resources Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources operates a continuing hydrometric survey programme which 
involves the collection of streamflow and water level data and their compilation 
and publication as permanent records. This work is undertaken not only on 
waters under federal jurisdiction, but also on provincial waters. More than 
1,500 gauging stations now are maintained from coast to coast and the records 
obtained from them provide essential basic information for effective water 
use planning and the solution of water problems. Most of this programme is 
essential to federal requirements but a portion of it is conducted to meet specific 
provincial requests. Under the authority of the Dominion Water Power Act, 
1919, co-operative arrangements are in effect with all of the provinces whereby 
the Branch provides for the principal provincial requirements in this field thus 
eliminating duplication of effort and permitting uniformity in methods of 
survey and compilation and publication of records. Monetary contributions 
from the provinces towards this activity provide revenue in excess of $50,000 
annually, while several of the provinces provide additional assistance in this 
co-operative endeavour such as air transportation in certain remote areas. 

While hydrometric surveys have been conducted by the Branch on a 
systematic national basis for more than 50 years, no similar federal effort had 
been directed to sediment surveys which provide an essential data requirement 
for water-use appraisal of many rivers in Canada. Recently the Branch was 
authorized to initiate a sediment survey programme and work has commenced 
at several locations in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Where such surveys are 
undertaken at specific provincial request, it has been arranged that the province 
in question will contribute to the cost. 


WELFARE 


1. Old Age Assistance 


The federal old age assistance programme had its genesis in the old age 
pension programme enacted in 1927. Federal legislation in that year (S.C. 
1927, c. 835) empowered Canada to enter into agreements with the provinces 
to contribute 50 per cent of the cost to each province of an old age pension 
programme. The federal government would not share the costs of a pension 
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in excess of $240 per annum ($20 per month). The provinces were to administer 
the programme and were responsible for the cost of its administration. 


To be eligible for the pension a person was required to be a British subject, 
70 years of age or over, resident in Canada for 20 years and in the province 
for five years immediately preceding receipt of the pension, not in receipt of 
an income, including pension, in excess of $365 a year and not an Indian. 
He could not have made any voluntary transfer or assignment of property to 
qualify for the pension. The nationality and provincial residence requirements 
were deleted in 1947 and the Canadian residence requirement was made less 
rigid. It might be noted here that Indians did not become eligible for benefits 
until the old age security and old age assistance programmes replaced the 
old age pension programme on January 1, 1952. 


British Columbia entered the programme in 1927, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba in 1928, and Alberta, Ontario and the Northwest Territories in 1929. 
After the federal government agreed to pay 75 per cent of the cost of the 
pension in 1931 (21-22 Geo. V. c. 42), Prince Edward Island joined the 
programme in 1933, Nova Scotia in 1934, New Brunswick and Quebec in 1936, 
and Yukon and Newfoundland in 1949 when the latter entered Confederation. 


The maximum shareable pension was raised to $25 a month in 1943,” 
to $30 in 1947, and to $40 in 1949. The maximum allowable annual income 
was increased from $365 to $425 in 1944” and in 1947 to $600 for an unmarried 
person, to $1,080 for a married person and to $1,200 for a married person with a 
blind spouse. 


In its proposals to the Dominion-Provincial Conference of 1945, the federal 
government suggested a major revision of its old age provisions. The federal 
government would assume responsibility for payment and administration of 
a $30 a month pension to all persons aged 70 or over, subject to a residence 
but not a means requirement. At the same time it would participate with the 
provinces in the provision of old age assistance of up to $30 monthly, subject 
to a residence requirement, to needy persons aged 65 to 69. The federal govern- 
ment would reimburse the province for 50 per cent of assistance of $30 a 
month or of that paid, whichever was less. The province would administer the 
programme and be responsible for provincial administrative costs. 


Following the failure of the Conference, the Old Age Pension proposal along 
with the other “Green Book” proposals was dropped. In 1950, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Old Age Security of the Senate and House of Commons recommended 
a universal federal pension payable, subject to a suitable residence requirement 
to all persons in Canada aged 70 or over, and an assistance programme adminis- 
tered by the province, under which old age assistance would be paid, subject to 
income and residence tests, to persons aged 65 and over not eligible for the 
universal pension with the cost shared on a 50-50 basis. 


The Government of Canada accepted the recommendation and, for purposes 
of old age security legislation, obtained an amendment to the British North 


*'The increase in the maximum shareable pension in 1943 and the maximum allowable 
income in 1944 were made under the authority of the War Measures Act. The Old Age Pension 
Act was not amended until 1947 when the maximum shareable pension as specified in that Act 
was raised from $20 to $30 a month although the increase as far as the recipient was concerned 
was from $25 to $30. 
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America Act in 1951, to give it concurrent legislative powers in the old age pen- 
sion field. Federal legislation was passed in the same year. 

Under the Old Age Security Act (S.C. 1951, (2nd Session) e. 18), effective 
January 1, 1952, the federal government assumed sole responsibility for the 
administration and financing of an Old Age Security pension of $40 a month pay- 
able to all persons aged 70 or over in Canada who had resided in the country for 
at least 20 years, 

Under the Old Age Assistance Act (8.C. 1951, ¢..55), the federal government 
was empowered to enter into an agreement with each province under which 
Canada would share with the province the cost of a programme of assistance to 
persons who had attained 65 years. Canada would reimburse the province for 
90 per cent of a $40 monthly assistance payment or 50 per cent of any lesser 
monthly payment. To qualify, the applicant must have been 20 years resident in 
Canada, his income, including the assistance, must not be in excess of $720 a 
year if unmarried, $1,200 if married, and $1,320 a year if married to a blind 
person. Persons in receipt of old age assistance are transferred to old age security 
on reaching age 70. 

A number of amendments were made to the programme in 1957 and 1962. 
The federal government was empowered to amend agreements with the provinces 
to raise assistance to which it would contribute to 50 per cent of $46 a month as 
of July 1, 1957, to $55 a month as of November 1, 1957, and to $65 a month as 
of February 1, 1962. The November 1957 amendment also reduced the residence 
requirement from 20 to 10 years. The period during which a person in receipt of 
assistance could remain absent from Canada and could receive the assistance 
retroactively on return was raised to 153 days in 1960 (P.C. 1960-899) from 
92 days set in 1951 (P.C. 6595). Limits on allowable income, which includes the 
assistance, have been raised according to the following schedule: 


CHANGES IN ANNUAL INCOME LIMITS 
OFFRae—s——owvwvwoOSNNNSSSS SSS 
April 1957 November 1957 February 1962 


Prior to Legislation Legislation Legislation 
April 1957 effective effective effective 
Legislation July 1,1957 November 1, 1957 February 1, 1962 
Unmarried person ........ $ 720 $ 840 $ 960 $1,140 
Married Recipient 
with spouse ............ 1,200 1,380 1,620 1,980 
Married, with blind 
BOOS TE no pcattca ce erittcd 1,320 1,740 1,980 2,340 


Sr ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Agreements with all provinces have been amended to permit payment of old 
age assistance under the 1962 legislation, but the effective date was not in all 
cases February 1, 1962. 

The federal contributions to old age pensions from 1927 to 1951 amounted to 
$810.9 million, and to old age assistance from 1952 to March 31, 1962, to $250.8 
million. The annual cost of old age assistance following the 1962 increase in the 
allowance is expected to run close to $38 million annually. 

At the end of 1961-62, there were 98,944 persons in receipt of old age assist- 
ance. These persons constituted slightly more than 20% of the estimated number 
in the age group 65 to 69 as of June 1, 1961. 
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The federal old age assistance payments to the provinces up to March 31, 
1962, and the payments for the fiscal year 1961-62 are as follows: 


to March 31, 1962 1961-62 
(in thousands of dollars) 
DVORTOUNG ANC as. spare wgman ers cedad weetin aanay Ane 12,654 1,673 
Princes. Haward LAA "ween, sc.<asteiae tls tes cuales 1,460 249 
ENGI A MLO ULOS Merc aees SC GhDe cork ee ata ae ne ticce he oie orate 12,880 1,569 
Wew? Brunswickov ss ESP S tah eet a eae Tee 15,080 1,760 
Qnebeoer: Jo. Aca cee ee ee a ee 88,563 10,896 
Ontarioy yl astikG., cuseta kere . Boer. a wk Caneel de oes 56,940 6,903 
IVES Td Olea tec es os oe aoe, Lela al Oe ae 13,256 1,652 
ASE ICOHC WAIL) fous BUI Taueiy awh oak eer cane Coe 14,029 1,762 
Albers SOP NMR ORO ER UE hee ae 15,226 2,001 
‘Batis Golimbia 2d. tae . ec. Gul Bea. 20,399 2,284 
Northwest Territories nies 0. OO. te Suan « Bane 280 46 
AUC. utaabe cc cntiea a Sara te tie ec ee ee 82 16 
BrOba lyk ee Oe Ge eke a nk ee a 250,849 30,811 
Supplements 


In most provinces recipients of old age assistance, blind persons allowances 
and disabled persons allowances may receive additional aid if they can establish 
that their assistance payments are insufficient to meet their basic needs. Such 
additional aid is given both to persons being cared for in welfare institutions and 
to persons living in their own homes. 

Supplementary aid may be granted under the ordinary provisions of general 
assistance legislation or through special provisions within it. The special pro- 
grammes of supplemental allowances on a means-test basis which formerly existed 
in the western provinces and the Yukon have been terminated in so far as new 
grants of assistance are concerned, and have been replaced by programmes 
operating on a needs-test basis. This latter development brings the supplements 
within the terms of the Unemployment Assistance Act which provides for federal 
sharing in additional relief payments. 

In the Atlantic Provinces, supplemental aid is provided under the terms of 
the various general assistance acts which apply to any person in need. In Alberta 
and Manitoba, programmes of social allowances provide for provincial payments 
to persons requiring long-term assistance because of age or disability. These pro- 
grammes cover persons in receipt of old age assistance, blind persons allowances 
and disabled persons allowances. Prior to June 1, 1961, Alberta granted supple- 
mental allowances on a means-test basis; persons in receipt of such allowances 
prior to that date continue to receive supplemental aid on a means-test basis if 
they are unable to qualify under the new social allowances programme. 

The four provinces with special provisions for supplemental aid within their 
general assistance legislation are Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. 

The Quebec Public Charities Act provides for additional aid of up to ten 
dollars a month on the basis of need to single persons living outside the larger 
centres. In the case of such persons in the metropolitan areas of Montreal and 
Quebec, aid may be up to twenty-five dollars. Maximum supplementation for 
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married couples varies from twenty dollars to sixty dollars per month, depending 
on the area in which they live and whether or not both are in receipt of a basic 
pension. 


Additional aid in Ontario is granted under the General Welfare Assistance 
Act. The province will share in supplemental aid of up to twenty dollars a month 
given to recipients under these programmes to assist them in meeting shelter or 
other extraordinary costs. 


Effective April 1961, Saskatchewan established a supplemental allowance 
programme on a budget deficit basis through the adoption of new regulations 
under the Social Aid Act. The allowances apply to recipients of old age security 
and blind persons allowances as in the case of the means-test programme in 
operation prior to April 1, 1961. The new programme excludes recipients of old 
age assistance and disabled persons allowances, but recipients under these pro- 
grammes may, however, receive social aid from their municipality under the 
ordinary provisions of the Social Aid Act. Persons in receipt of supplemental 
allowances as well as of blind allowances on March 31, 1961, who were not found 
to be eligible for additional aid on a needs-test basis, continue to receive a supple- 
mental allowance of $2.50 a month providing their incomes remain within speci- 
fied limits. 


British Columbia adopted a supplemental social allowance programme on 
January 1, 1962, under which recipients of the three categorical programmes can, 
on the basis of need established on a budget deficit basis, receive up to $24.00. 
Persons: granted allowances on a means-test basis prior to the above date con- 
tinue to-recelve assistance on that. basis. 


2. Blind Persons Allowances 


In 1937, the Old Age Pensions Act was amended by 1 Geo. VI, c. 13 to 
provide pensions to blind persons age 40 years or over not in receipt of an 
income, including pension, of $440 a year if unmarried, of $640 if married or a 
widow or widower with a child or children. 


To qualify for a pension a person was required to be blind as defined in 
the Act and to meet other conditions of the Old Age Pensions Act and Regula- 
tions, that is, must be a British subject, have resided in Canada 20 years and in 
the province five, before making application for a pension. In addition, he could 
not have made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property to qualify for 
pension. The federal government paid 75 per cent of $20 a month or of the 
pension paid, whichever was less. Maximum pension for each member of a 
blind married couple was $10 a month. 


In 1947, the Act was amended (11 Geo. VI, c. 67) to increase the maximuin 
pension to $30 a month and the allowable income to $720 a year for an unmarried 
person, to $920 for an unmarried person with a dependent child, to $1,200 for a 
married person with sighted spouse and to $1,320 for a married person with a 
blind spouse. Age of eligibility was reduced from 40 to 21 years. The nationality 
requirement and that for provincial residence were deleted. The maximum pen- 
sion had previously been increased to $20 a month in 1943 under the War 
Measures Act as was the allowable income in 1944. In 1949, the maximum 
pension to which the federal government would contribute 75 per cent was 
raised to $40 per month. 
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The Blind Persons Act 1951 c. 38 provided for federal rer1mbursement to the 
provinees for allowance to blind persons aged 21 or over who had less income 
than the amounts specified in the Act and who had resided in Canada for at 
least 10 years. The federal contribution could not exceed 75 per cent of $40 a 
month or of the allowance paid, whichever was less. The province administered 
the programme and, within the limits specified in the federal Act, fixed the 
allowance payable and the maximum income allowed. The provinces were first 
given this authority under the Old Age Pensions Act in 1947, and possess it 
under the Old Age Assistance Act and Disabled Persons Act as well. Recipients 
reaching age 70 may be transferred to old age security or to old age assistance 
at age 65. It is unlikely that they would be transferred to old age assistance as 
the federal share of blindness allowance is 75 per cent as against 50 per cent of 
old age assistance and the maximum income allowed a blind recipient is higher. 


For an unmarried person total income, including the allowance, could not 
exceed $840 a year; for an unmarried person with a dependent child or children, 
$1,040; for a married person with a sighted spouse, $1,320; and for a person 
married to a blind spouse, $1,440. 


In 1955 (8-4 Eliz. II, c. 26), age eligibility was reduced to 18 years and 
maximum income allowed was increased to $960 for an unmarried person; $1,160 
for an unmarried person with a child or children; $1,560 for a married person 
and $1,680 if married to a blind spouse. 


The maximum amount to which the federal government would contribute 
75 per cent was raised to $46 monthly from July 1, 1957, to $55 monthly from 
November 1, 1957, and to $65 monthly from February 1, 1962. The period dur- 
ing which a recipient could be absent from Canada and could claim pension 
retroactively was raised to 153 days. Income, including the blind persons allow- 
ance, was limited as indicated in the following schedule: 


July 1/57 Nov. 1/57 Feb. 1/62 
Prior to Effective Effective Effective 
July 1/57 (5-6 Eliz. II (6Eliz.II (10-11 Eliz. II 
ce. 14 (1957)) ¢.4 (1957-58))  e¢.2 (1962)) 


(a) Unmarried person .......... $ 960 $1,080 $1,200 $1,380 
(b) Unmarried person with 

dependent child ........... 1,160 1,560 1,680 1,860 
(ec) Married person with spouse 1,560 1,740 1,980 2,340 
(d) Married person with blind 

SOUISE IPR fee Aree eo Lb nae ti 1,680 1,860 2,100 2,460 


The federal contribution to blind persons under the Old Age Pensions Act 
from 1937-1951 was $25.9 million, and under the Blind Persons Act until March 
31, 1962, was $35.7 million. Recipients at the end of the 1961-62 fiscal year 
totalled 8,573. 


The federal blind persons allowance contributions to the provinces from 
1951 to March 31, 1962, and the contributions for the fiscal year 1961-62 are 
as follows: 
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to March 31, 1962 1961-62 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Newiotndlinds joint. des. te ater ect Di. soae vrelLa.ax $ 1,617 $ 209 
Hrinee: Hdyward Island, -4;:h\eurnsne aa. 2icl. LO. Jags smh kG 358 40 
Novae Scotia: aye Ag oasieaber 2 Tee eteCew. «cl enact ag ve 3,164 386 
New Brunswick cut. 744tae eee Seay «ad Rathi wale. ta 3,088 349 
LGC patent. vs. tall pe Cae NE ea nastics < 3m Seetes tl Sides 12,675 1,412 
SPEC AER 1 tnjape age soe «alas BeOS I x od 6 ia, di + ans age al sicdaths 7,328 837 
I RICOR Gc. a cats WHAM. orcomend PR NDE tations acca as AL’ + mas ee 1,716 188 
SE ET CUR es Encl ame ee peer | CL)». ORE ees Fa, Oe 1,654 193 
BEE ya soe ee sl ee eee ee a Bcc a sb pce aes vir 1,820 223 
Per Cis ACONIEO DIO «cet ee ee 2,148 270 
Northwest Territories. Jo wuway tenis. uh iki earcraat ss eae 103 21 
SOMO: Foo, sya enemies bier. ON ka oeke se) Oey iin 16 2 

MODAL he oe eS etn ee he nat ca a ote a ae $35,687 $4,130 

Supplements 


In Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, and the 
Yukon Territory, supplements are available to recipients of blindness allow- 
ance. Conditions of payment are the same as for old age assistance, except for 
Saskatchewan which does not pay a supplement to recipients of old age assist- 
ance, and for British Columbia. In Saskatchewan, a person qualified for 
blindness allowance receives a basic supplement of $2.50 a month. An additional 
supplement is payable to bring total income up to $780 for a single person, 
$900 for a married person, $1,410 when spouse receives old age assistance or 
disability allowance or $1,440 when spouse receives old age security or blindness 
allowance. In British Columbia, a flat rate supplement of $20 a month is pay- 
able to recipients of blindness allowance whose income, excluding the allowance, 
does not exceed certain income limits. 


3. Allowances for Disabled Persons 


The federal government announced its intention in the Speech from the 
Throne in November 1953, to establish a federal-provincial assistance pro- 
eramme for disabled persons. Three provinces had programmes in operation: 
Newfoundland from 1949, Ontario from 1952, and Alberta from 1953. A federal- 
provincial conference was held in January 1954, and the Disabled Persons Act 
(2-3 Eliz. II, c. 55 (1953-54)) subsequently passed. The new Act was closely 
modelled on the Old Age Assistance and Blind Persons Acts. 

It provided for federal reimbursement to the provinces of 50 per cent of 
allowances of up to $40 a month to be paid to totally and permanently disabled 
persons age 18 years and over who were in receipt of an income below that 
specified in the Act and who had resided in Canada for at least 10 years. To 
qualify for an allowance a person was required to meet the definition of total 
and permanent disability set out in the Regulations to the Act. Income allowed 
was the same as for old age assistance as described earlier. 


No allowance was paid to residents of tuberculosis sanatoria, mental insti- 
tutions, homes for the aged, infirmaries, or institutions for the care of incurables. 
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A recipient, when temporarily a patient in a public or private hospital, could 
be paid the allowance for a maximum of 62 days in any calendar year. A 
recipient who was a resident in a nursing home, or a private, charitable or public 
institution might be paid the allowance if he paid, or had paid on his behalf by 
his family, the greater part of the cost of his accommodation. As from January 1, 
1955, disability allowance was payable wherever a recipient was a patient in 
a hospital for the purpose of rehabilitation or therapeutic treatment that was 
approved by the provincial authority. Provision was set up for a joint federal- 
provincial assessment of disability. 

Recipients are transferred to old age security at age 70; in some provinces 
they are encouraged to transfer to old age assistance at age 65 and thereby 
obviate the need for a continuance of medical tests. 

In the 1957 amendments, federal reimbursement was increased to 50 per cent 
of $46 from July 1, and of $55 from November 1. Allowances became payable 
to a patient in homes for the aged, infirmaries and institutions for the care of 
incurables if the greater part of the accommodation was paid by himself, 
relatives, or other private individual or individuals. The requirement for those 
in nursing homes, charitable or private institutions was broadened similarly. The 
allowance may continue to be paid also for the period that a recipient is in 
hospital for therapeutic treatment of disability or for rehabilitation purposes. 

Under the definition of total and permanent disability, which was broad- 
ened in 1957, a recipient must be suffering from a major physiological, anatomi- 
cal or psychological impairment verified by objective medical findings which is 
likely to continue indefinitely without substantial improvement and which results 
in his being severely limited in activities pertaining to daily living. 

In 1962, a further amendment increased the maximum monthly assistance 
to which Canada would contribute 50 per cent from $55 to $65 effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1962. 

Total income permitted, including the allowance, has been kept in accord- 
ance with that allowed under old age assistance. 

Federal contributions to the programme totalled $88.5 million from 1955 to 
March 31, 1962. The recipients at March 31, 1962, numbered 50,029. The annual 
expenditure following the increase in permissible disability allowance will be in 
excess of $19 million. 


to March 31, 1962 1961-62 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Se RS Se Sr a ee ee ee eee 


INEWIOUUCUGI «ctu atoh at etwe ei cee chet Cont, ae $ 1,942 $ 414 
Princesiiawardelsiand “seen , Mere 4, LA Ease hae 1,092 259 
NovarSedtia, «0000+ Been 2ORTO- 7 TR ee seers: 4,193 909 
bliew-Romomtelys. wonrctesciaoas des ok wees aie a 3,364 668 
CU CRB ee ak eae oa. | ibe cr el man re 44.331 7,461 
COCO BeBe tcnce oe ee ee ee nay orl wee ne ee ee ee ae 22,489 4,503 
Manitoba Jet 207, He 30" weak! ee ae Or Pa 2,394 478 
Saskatchewan 12 Bor. fae At LAR) ee I Uf Soe 2,496 489 
Adbtutan 62s: Baty. bth tad. of dahon Aion eeucaid. R132 559 
Drvbishe (olanrb ita. 8. i Ste anh anpre Stuctabed MR be. ek bens 3,085 685 
INGIURWESC LerritOTies .) ta 21 ot, 4 eeeee ewe 22 7 
Yukon TOcclan) Pee ee ee eee ON 4 2 
a heh alte a alee Be ee ees Se ae Re ee 
JETS SE ART Re rma Pr PTY eR a he eae $88,544 $16,434 


SS ee ee ee ee ee eee, ee eee eee ee eee 
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Supplements 


British Columbia pays a flat rate supplement of $20 a month to recipients 
who qualify under a residence test. In Ontario, the government shares to the 
extent of 80 per cent in the first $20 a month paid by a municipality to a needy 
recipient, as is the case also for recipients of old age assistance and blindness 
allowances. In Manitoba, again the provision is the same: the province is 
empowered to reimburse a municipality for 80 per cent of the supplementary 
assistance it pays to needy recipients of disability allowances. In some provinces 
and in the Yukon Territory, recipients in special need may also be eligible for 
relief. 


4. Unemployment Assistance 


At the Dominion-Provincial Conference of 1945, the federal government, 
following the recommendations of the National Employment Commission and the 
Rowell-Sirois Commission, proposed acceptance of federal assistance to the 
“unemployed employables” and provincial and local responsibility for “unem- 
ployables” and self-employed persons. 


The general proposal was accompanied by a specific plan for a system of 
unemployment assistance, to supplement unemployment insurance, the scheme 
to be financed out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. When the Conference 
failed, the proposal was dropped. Subsequently support grew for the concept of 
a federal grant-in-aid programme under which administrative responsibility for 
the employable unemployed would rest with the province and local authority as 
an integral part of the general assistance programme. 


Following the 1955 Federal-Provincial Conferences, the federal Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act was passed in 1956 (c. 26). Under the Act the federal 
government was to share 50 per cent of approved provincial expenditures. Reim- 
bursement was made to the province for payments within the existing provincial 
framework of general assistance. The scale and conditions of relief payments to 
recipients are determined by the provinces and municipalities. The federal 
government set no ceiling on the rate that might be paid. 


Under the original Act the federal contribution only commenced when the 
number of persons in receipt of assistance in a province exceeded 0.45 per cent 
of the population of the province. As it was estimated that the number of un- 
employables constituted 0.45 per cent of the population, the threshold provision 
meant that the provinces were in effect to retain responsibility for assistance to 
unemployables. Several provinces expressed objections to the failure of the Act 
to cover payments of assistance to the unemployables, the hard core of provin- 
cial and municipal welfare cases. These provinces delayed entering into an 
agreement with the federal government. When in 1957 by an amendment (1957- 
58, ce. 20) to the Act the threshold provision was abolished and Canada under- 
took to share assistance costs to the unemployed, whether employable or un- 
employable, the remaining provinces also entered into agreements. 

Under the Act a province is obliged not to make length of residence a 
condition for the receipt of assistance when an applicant comes from another 
province which has signed a similar agreement. 

The Act excludes federal reimbursement for payments to persons receiving 
mother’s allowances. While it also generally excludes inmates of public and 
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charitable institutions, it provides for federal sharing of provincial and muni- 
cipal payments for those in certain types of homes for special care, notably 
homes for the aged and nursing homes. Health care and administrative costs are 
also excluded from federal government reimbursement. Those receiving various 
types of social security payments under other programmes are also excluded, 
but the federal government shares with the provinces any additional relief pay- 
ments, other than cost-of-living bonus or across-the-board pension supplements, 
made to such persons who are unemployed and in need; as noted in the descrip- 
tion of the preceding assistance programmes, supplemental payments are now 
largely on a basis which is shareable under the Unemployment Assistance Agree- 
ments. Health care and administrative costs are also excluded from federal 
government reimbursement. 

Agreements have been entered into with all provinces and the territories. 
The date on which the agreement was enered into and the date on which the 
cost-sharing arrangements were to be effective is set forth in the following table. 


Date of Initial Agreement Effective Date 
Newfoundland ................. December 21, 1955 July 1, 1955 
Prince Edward Island ......... February 3, 1956 July 1, 1955 
NOVA. MCOLA, 1 alert es bo 5 kB oc February 14, 1958 January 1, 1958 
INGW DIUNSWICK (c.. see evi ae eeee February 3, 1956 January 1, 1956 
eee? VEL, SMA Le he RT ee July 1, 1959 July 1, 1958 
Onitaries MOUeIt ON UATIALat December 30, 1957 December 1, 1956 
Manitoba: nce! . hw: oestixeece May 30, 1956 July 1, 1955 
AG ECHO WATT aun s. dieha is ta’ benicar March 28, 1956 July 1, 1955 
INNGCTUN Ae sO rare ne cha Wace April 22, 1958 January 1, 1958 
British -Coluabia Off ,A Son, December 21, 1955 July 1, 1955 
Northwest Territories .......... December 30, 1958 January 1, 1958 
WET Larg ee. AgNO oe NG ee OLD November 1, 1959 January 1, 1959 


The following table indicates the total federal contributions to each province 
from the commencement of the programme to March 31, 1962, as well as the 
federal contributions for the individual fiscal years 1959-60, 1960-61, and 
1961-62. 


to March 31, 
1962 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
(in thousands of dollars) 
CU OUM OLA Yass se gles. Jeera Ge ee $ 18,147 $ 3,670 $ 2,833 $ 4,417 
Lrimce: award "Ysrand’ .. tose, ee 631 113 111 157 
Nova Seotiavil . DAY ROR, AOUALY, 4331 654 1,609 1,744 
New Brunswick o.s...0....00.4 .05. Bot 351 1,396 1371 
ERE RY Ae NR Sper AT. BI pall 60,177 7,791 14,165 38,222 
ROR a nee eh alg Mente 55.396 14,029 12,916 16,990 
WEA ITOIA Moris cs ccc eek ae Le rere 18,051 2,380 326d 4,234 
Saskatchewan °...........ccccccuces 10,987 1,828 2,270 4,176 
Albeitia cnr. tea. civ sed. .asloss . od. ob 10,703 2,072 2,556 4,217 
PACE COMTI oa eee ne Ne 46,818 7,245 10,313 16,425 
Northwest Territories .............. 92 33 20 38 
gk ants a a ee RUE Teed Aaa Ne Pr ah. 92 ee 54 38 
OBI ESSE LIOR BORER ROU Ue enh Is eet S08. 1h Ser ude AS oe Bit 

AS os ee a $223,796 $40,166 $51,520 $92,029 
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DATA PAPERS ON FEDERAL PROGRAMMES 
OF ASSISTANCE TO PROVINCES OR MUNICIPALITIES 
WHICH DO NOT FALL WITHIN THE 
CATEGORY OF CONDITIONAL GRANT OR SHARED. 
COST PROGRAMMES 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES POWER DEVELOPMENT 


This programme, authorized by 6 Eliz. II, c. 25 (1957-58) does not fall 
within a strict interpretation of conditional grant or shared-cost programmes 
as the provinces are not obligated to match the federal expenditures; and 
federal expenditures, at least on capital aspects of the programme, are recover- 
able and are in the nature of loans. The programme is designed to provide the 
Atlantic Provinces with an integrated and adequate supply of electricity selling 
at rates comparable with central Canada and thereby stimulate the economy 
of those provinces. The programme is implemented through federal loans for 
the construction of generation and transmission facilities and federal subven- 
tions to thermal power plants consuming coal produced in the Atlantic 
Provinces. 


1. Capital Advances 


The federal government, working through its agent, the Northern Canada 
Power Commission, may enter into agreements with one or more of the Atlantic 
Provinces to finance the construction of power generation and transmission 
facilities; the construction may be undertaken by Canada or by the provinces 
or their agents, and on completion the operation of the facilities are the re- 
sponsibility of the provinces. Regardless whether Canada or its agent, or a 
province or its agent constructs the facilities, the capital required is provided 
by Canada subject to repayment by the province or its agent over a term of 
years and at an interest rate specified in agreements to be entered into between 
Canada and the provinces. 

Under P.C. 1958-223, February 7, 1958, Canada entered into master agree- 
ments with Nova Scotia (February 20, 1958) and New Brunswick (February 
14, 1958) in which Nova Scotia and New Brunswick specified their respective 
Power Commissions as agents, and in which Canada through the Northern 
Canada Power Commission was to advance the monies necessary to finance con- 
struction of generation and transmission facilities at an interest rate equivalent 
to the rate at which Canada is advancing funds to its Crown Corporations and 
the monies so advanced to be repayable in 30 annual instalments in the case 
of generation facilities (40 annual instalments in the case of transmission 
facilities) dated from the completion of construction or from the transfer of 
the facilities to the provincial agents. Newfoundland did not enter into a master 
agreement until January 3, 1962. As in the other master agreements, the province 
specified its Power Commission as its agent and Canada specified the Northern 
Canada Power Commission. The master agreement with Newfoundland only 
provided for the construction of transmission lines and the associated substations 
and switching stations; no provision was included for the construction of 
generating facilities. 
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Under the authority of the master agreements, specific agreements are 
entered into with each province with respect to individual projects. The specific 
agreements entered into are as follows by province and by year. 


1. New Brunswick 


(a) 1958—Under authority of P.C. 1958-547, April 17, 1958, an agree- 
ment was entered 
Northern Canada Power Commission and the New Brunswick 


Electric Power Commission with 


facilities and substations for 


2. Nova Scotia 


into on December 31, 


intra-provincial 
provincial transmission of power. 
(b) 1961—Under authority of P.C. 1961-91, January 24, 1961, the 
Northern Canada Power Commission was authorized to under- 
take projects additional to those specified in the agreement 
and the estimated cost of some of the projects specified was 
revised. The additional projects were transmission lines and 
terminal stations. 


1958, between 


respect to transmission 


ANC pedtiber— 


(a) 1959—Under authority of P.C. 1958-548, April 17, 1958, an agree- 
ment was entered into on August 31, 1959, between Northern 

Canada Power Commission and the Nova Scotia Power Com- 

mission with respect to a 20,000 kilowatt addition to the 

Trenton thermal generating plant and associated transmission 

and terminal facilities. 

(b) 1959—Under authority of P.C. 1959-1229, September 24, 1959, and 
and P.C. 1961-90, January 24, 1961, the Northern Canada Power 
1961 Commission was authorized to undertake projects additional 

to those specified in the agreement and the estimated cost 

of some of the projects specified was revised. The additional 

projects were all transmission lines. 


3. Newfoundland 


(a) 1961—Under authority of P.C. 1961-1003, July 11, 1961, an agree- 
ment was entered into on January 3, 1962, between Northern 

Canada Power Commission and the Newfoundland Power 
Commission with respect to the construction of a transmission 

line of approximately 90 miles from Whitbourne to Peter’s 

- River and an associated substation. 


The capital advances by province and by fiscal year are set out in the 
following table as well as the accrued interest on the advances which is capital- 
ized on the completion of the projects for which the advances were made. 


Advances 

TO Sere a ky wi vgr pasts 3s 
TODO. fe eae 5,452,617 
1960-61E OP 292, 1,634,920 
LOB TAG, td o eo ere 308,786 
Total’ Tistal. . : 7,396,323 


Nova Scotia 


Accrued 
Interest 
$ 
102,147 
302,630 
223,621 


628,398 


Total 
$ 


5,554,764 
1,937,550 
532,407 


8,024,721 


New Brunswick 


Advances 
$ 
1,080,182 
2,465,784 
2,912,055 
2,927,968 


9,385,989 


Accrued 
Interest 
$ 
100,138 
195,589 
262,562 


558,289 


Total 
$ 


1,080,182 
2,565,922 
3,107,644 
3,190,530 


9,944,278 
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The total capital advances as of March 31, 1962, amounted to $16,782,312 
which with the accrued interest of $1,186,687, constituted a total indebtedness of 
$17,968,999. As New Brunswick made a repayment of principal in 1961-62 of 
$19,317, the net indebtedness of New Brunswick was $9,924,961 and the net 
indebtedness of both provinces as of March 31, 1962, came to $17,949,682. 


2. Subventions 


The master agreements with Nova Scotia and New Brunswick referred to 
above specify that Canada would contribute a subvention for a period of five 
years commencing on December 1, 1957, equivalent to 7.43 cents per million 
B.T.U. on Atlantic Provinces’ coal consumed in thermal power plants in the 
above provinces.* Subsequently the Dominion Coal Board entered into specific 
agreements with the Nova Scotia Power Commission (July 22, 1958) and the 
New Brunswick Power Commission (July 28, 1958). The provincial commissions 
are monthly to send the Dominion Coal Board a statement of the amount of 
coal consumed by each generating station and the number of B.T.U.’s contained 
in such coal and the Board will calculate the amount of the subvention and remit 
it to the provincial commission for transmission to the operator of each generating 
station. Under the master agreement the provincial governments were to ensure 
that the subventions were taken into consideration in setting the rate charges for 
electrical power supplied to industry from the generation stations receiving the 
federal subventions. The following table distributes the federal subventions by 
province. 


1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 

Nova Seotign 2M tiie) s.¢ tuo l« $1,130,776 $1,025,967 $1,102,793 $1,004,301 
New DIUunSwick tomate. fica ec 562,157 628,637 593,623 544,039 
Oba ee ae e es E rere Nie Sys $1,692,933 $1,654,604 $1,696,416 $1,548,340 


LOANS FOR MUNICIPAL SEWAGE TREATMENT PROJECTS 


In 1960, the National Housing Act was amended by 1960-61, c. 1, s. 7, to 
empower Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, on the approval of the 
Governor in Council, to make loans to municipalities or municipal sewerage 
corporations for the purpose of assisting in the construction or expansion of 
trunk sewage collector systems, central treatment plants or both for the collection 
and treatment of sewage from one or more municipalities. The loans may not 
exceed two-thirds of the cost of the projects and shall be secured by debentures 
issued by the municipalities or the municipal sewerage corporation concerned or 
such other security as the Corporation deems necessary. The term of the loans 
shall not exceed the useful life of the projects or fifty years, whichever is the 
lesser, and shall bear interest at a rate not more than one-half of one per cent 
above the interest rate on long-term Government bonds. The manner of repay- 
ment of interest and principal is to be agreed upon by the Corporation and the 
municipality but repayments are to be not less frequent than annually. The 


* The master agreement with Newfoundland makes no provision for payment of subventions 
on account of Atlantic Provinces’ coal consumed in Newfoundland thermal power plants. 
72530-9—9 
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amendment placed a ceiling of $100 million, which was raised to $200 million by 
1960-61, c. 61, on the amount of monies that may be advanced from the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund for loans under this programme. 


To stimulate the municipalities to an immediate assault on the elimination 
or prevention of further water and soil pollution, the amendment authorized the 
Corporation to forgive the repayment of a portion of the loan if the sewerage 
project was completed within a certain period. If a project for which a loan was 
made was completed by March 31, 1963, the Corporation was authorized to 
forgive 25% of the principal and 25% of the interest that had accrued as of 
the date of completion of the project. Where a project commenced by a loan 
from the Corporation was not completed as of March 31, 1963, the Corporation 
was empowered to forgive 25% of that portion of the loan that had been 
advanced to the Corporation as of March 31, 1963, and 25% of the interest 
that had accrued as of March 31, 1963, on the portion of the loan that had 
been advanced. On December 20, 1962, Parliament by 11 Eliz. c. 17 extended the 
cut-off date of forgiveness from March 31, 1963, to March 31, 1965. The 
Corporation is to have advanced to it from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
the funds necessary to make the loans and the Corporation is to be reimbursed 
by Parliament for the amount of the loans forgiven as well as for any losses 
sustained by the Corporation in loans it has made to municipalities for sewerage 
projects. During the calendar years 1961 and 1962, Parliament reimbursed the 
Corporation in the amount of $35,536 and $1,873,630 for sewage loans forgiven 
during those years. 


No loans were made in calendar year 1960. In calendar years 1961 and 1962, 
loans were made to 297 municipalities for 367 projects in the amount of $84.9 
million. Municipalities from all provinces have participated and the amount of 
the loans and the size of the municipalities have varied widely. The amount of 
the 1961 loans varied from the high of $10.1 million approved for Ottawa, to a 
low of $4,000 for Gibbons, Alberta. Of the 116 municipalities receiving loans 
in 1961, 78 were of less than 5,000 population and, of those, 63 had less than 
2,000 population and 50 less than 1,000. 


Number of 

Loans Municipalities Amount 

Néwioundland minim dwon a ceetie ee aon 2 2 $ 116,000 
Prince Edward Island ..... wheats beerrprd owen 4 4 75,000 
IN OV) DOCOBRY 14,4904 iusre folded sr delites expres easter i 1 53,000 
News Brunswick: recs uscd. baw clesccdecs exe cctepvte 3 2 85,000 
Onalase.. senceurnseensy apo cuceniedirenets 3 3 244,000 
eLearn) care aul ite scree cuthnee in ans Wsaehbetetits 52 28* 25,752,000 
VENTE CTs Ce Cannas Rao ge 1 een PRRs 7 7 274,000 
BOSrOtChevean tr. fn. vie ahh cried duces 43 43 1,822,000 
TYEE Gis oe kicestiees os ORES ME betes eS Bears 12 12 1,665,000 
Dritisn: 4G hig eran ee os 17 13 9,841,000 
otal ees yor seer corer ee ee 144 116 $39,927,000 


* Metro Toronto received 15 loans amounting in all to $5,019,000. 
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LOANS FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENT RESIDENCES 


On December 2, 1960, the National Housing Act was amended by 1960-61, 
c. 1, s. 7, to empower the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, on the 
approval of the Governor in Council, to make loans to universities for the 
purpose of assisting them in the construction of university residences or the 
acquisition of existing buildings and their conversion into university residences. 
Facilities, other than dormitory accommodation, may be covered by the loan 
when such facilities are, in the opinion of the Corporation, necessary for the 
operation of the residence. The Corporation has considered dining space, lounges, 
study rooms, and accommodation for supervisory staff as facilities within the 
intent of the legislation. The loan shall not exceed ninety per cent of the cost 
of the project; the term of the loan shall not exceed the useful life of the project 
or fifty years, whichever is the lesser; the loan shall be secured by a first 
mortgage or such other security as the Corporation deems necessary and shall 
be repaid in equal instalments of principal and interest not less frequently than 
semi-annually, and the loan shall bear interest at a rate prescribed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council which, as specified in the Act, shall not exceed by more than 
one-half of one per cent the interest rate on long-term Government bonds. A 
ceiling of $50 million was initially set on the amount that the Corporation might 
advance for student residences but this ceiling was subsequently raised to $100 
million (1960-61, c. 61). 

By regulation under the National Housing Act, the Governor in Council 
has specified that no loan to a university for provision of residence facilities 
shall exceed $7,000 for each student to be provided with living accommodation 
in the residence (P.C. 1960-1793 dated December 31, 1960). The interest 
rate during the 1961 and 1962 calendar years (no loans were made in 1960) has 
varied. Commencing at 5$% on January 1, 1961, it was raised to 53 % on April 
13, 1961; reduced to 5% on October 19, 1961, at which level it remained during 
the 1962 calendar year. Ms 


Note: Institutions eligible for loans are (a) all universities and degree con- 
ferring colleges; (b) colleges affiliated to universities with degrees 
being conferred by the parent university; (c) junior colleges affiliated 
to a university and that teach at least two years of the curriculum 
leading to a degree of the university to which it is affiliated. 


During the calendar years 1961 and 1962 the following universities and 
colleges had loans approved for student residences to the following amount. 
TFT 

Accommodation 


Loan Total Cost No.of Loan per 
Amount of Project Students Student 


($000) ($000) $ 
1. Nova Scotia 
LOG a Acuitlio i: (raw Oe ens voice nak 503 559145 3,469 
b. Mount St. Bernard College ......... 561 623 126 4,452 
c. St: Francis’ Xavier... F284 och set: 1,316 1,462 314 4,191 
d@iiime's Collehe .y5 ea kc; 690 766 106 6,509 
BO SIRO on gs ete ee ees re 847 1,200 121 7,000 
f Coueee Sainte Ale: i. 0 oe 250 345 120 2,083 


72530-9—93 
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Loan 
Amount 
($000) 
. New Brunswick 
196)‘a: "New Brunswick 24.220 ee ees 1,800 
. Quebec 
1961 a. Academie de Quebec. ............<- 810 
D,. COUere ae VM atane 22... 5 snwsorecms clone 631 
ce. College de Victoriaville ............ 811 
(1 APANAIN 3 oad ithe eas tan es REMAN olin Os ee 3,255 
e. Seminaire’'de Nicoleé ..........c000 483 
c. PEINID Ae 5G, ble) es waite « ae 5 ak mete 7p Pe 
%. DOCEOROOKEN..<5 vik cade + a Getto Wi une 1,750 
P02" Dy, NRCC Boe fon te ta tee te Ba can Te 800 
Ty ONO COOLlCOS oko ain as ah > So.ce he x ae 1,890 
LeConece GU TOUVIG. sch denna cue 550 
Km WOllege DOUIPeU ata ee ts ee 148 
l. Ecole N.M. de Lajemmerais ........ 688 
m. Scolasticat Saint-Charles ........... 195 
. Ontario 
1961) me Assim ption oo... o> ob + cocedecentt: Les 1,379 
DL OO Ret ON (acts ier gk ae) er 1,512 
c, menison College... z.06.dereeeies ek vhs 248 
dumt..derome’s Gollever oer... h.fe 300 
e. Waterloo “ie ih, el RN sh NET ee 276 
190271. University ‘College; ."-.0 1 eet eee 688 
EN GRAF TC § OPTI] Ws) 2s. ee 829 
h. St. Paul’s United College .......... 625 
i Assumption (a8 Lear. Ghee pee 1,400 
“i Huron. College): sestsee 2) Ladd bene 411 
. Manitoba 
1961 a. Brandon’ College |... yer eee 906 
ib United College OV. clo! 06. L282. 693 
1962.c.. Brandon College’ oi... 0... cece es 588 
dG Meanitobas.. died: scolds REE » Sara: od 3,072 
e-pt, Andrews: College .. cpr bitemes & exc 500 
. Saskatchewan 
1961.44mmanuel. .College <s.5 660506000000 394 
b: Notre Damé ‘College ...3........... 214 
1062,.¢) Saskatchewan ': #0... 202 Re... as 2,357 
. Alberta 
$002 a7 ADeLie "sn ses sh oes Gree ee ene es pee 4,976 
. British Columbia 
1961 a. British Columbia ........ Wap! 1,332 
1962 b. Anglican Theological College ....... moe 
“| BCL 8 SARE Re aT GE ee oe” te Pe RE ye 41 241 


Total Cost 
of Project 


($000) 


2,000 


900 
701 
901 
3,625 
537 
246 
1,985 
1,240 
2,098 
611 
165 


Accommodation 
No.of Loan per 
Students Student 
$ 
428 4,206 
200 4,050 
120 5,258 
168 4,827 
465 7,000 
125 3,864 
90 2,467 
461 3,796 
216 3,704 
300 6,300 
208 2,644 
33 4,485 
150 4,587 
50 3,900 
220 6,268 
S15 4,800 
80 3,100 
98 3,061 
100 2,760. 
102 6,745 
211 3,930 
150 4,167 
259 5,405 
82 5,012 
152 5,961 
136 5,096 
147 4,000 
497 6,181 
100 5,000 
82 4,805 
36 5,944 
349 6,574 
1,218 4,085 
336 3,964 
53 7,000 
8,669 4,761 
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SHIP CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE 


On May 12, 1961, the Minister of Transport announced in the House of 
Commons a policy to subsidize the construction of vessels in Canadian shipyards 
for operation under Canadian registry in foreign and domestic trade, and in the 
fishing industry. The policy was designed to enable Canadian shipowners to 
obtain new vessels from Canadian shipyards at prices that are comparable to 
construction costs abroad. The policy is administered by the Canadian Mari- 
time Commission and was set out for 1961-62 by regulations issued under 
authority of vote 592 of the Appropriation Act No. 4, 1961, (P.C. 1961-1290, 
September 8, 1961). 


This programme is not a federal-provincial shared cost or conditional grant 
programme but it is a programme which may incidentally be of financial benefit 
to a province since a shipowner is defined by the regulations as “a Canadian 
citizen, a corporation incorporated under the laws of Canada or of any Province, 
or Her Majesty in right of any Province’. The subsidy is payable not to the 
shipowner but to the shipbuilder and shall amount to not more than 40 per cent 
of approved costs for work performed between May 12, 1961 and March 31, 
1963, and 35 per cent after March 31, 1963 in the case of vessels other than 
fishing trawlers. The programme was continued under vote 222 of the 1962 
Appropriation Act and was governed by regulations specified in P.C. 1962-1122, 
August 8, 1962. 

A province will benefit financially whenever it or a provincial Crown 
Corporation orders a ship constructed in a Canadian shipyard, to the extent that 
its payment to a shipbuilder is reduced by the amount of the federal 
contribution. 

None of the federal capital contributions of $2,025,261 in 1961-62 accrued 
to the benefit of a province but it is anticipated that British Columbia, operating 
the ferry service to Vancouver Island through the agency of the British Colum- 
bia Toll Highways and Bridges Authority, will benefit in 1962-63. 
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